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Part  V. 


ICE  SIXPENCE* Y*^  h%  QQfitinmd  Fortiuqhtly^) 

OF 

THE  BLACK  BOOK; 

-  OR, 

Corruption    Unmasked !!! 

An  Aceoufit  of  all  Pluccty  Pensions,  and  Sliicciues;  cb«  Revenues  of  the  Clergy  and 
JL-andsd  Arissocracy;  the  Salaries  and  Emalumentfr  in  Coures  of  Justice  and  the 
¥o\\ct  Deptiftmcnt  J  the  Incomes  derived  from  Public  Charities;  the  Expenditure 
of  the  Civil  List;  the  Amount  ahd  AppHccition  of  the  Droits  of  the  Crown  and 
Admiralty;  the  Profits  of  the  Bank  of  Eo§;iaHd,  arising  from  th«  isswe  of  its  Note«, 
the  balances  of  Public  Money,  the  niaua)|rem»nt  of  Lotteries  and  the  Borough 
Debt,  and  other  sources  of  emolumeat;  the  Debt,  Revenue,  and  Influence  of  the 
IHast  India  Company ;  th«  State  of  our  Finances,  Home  and  Foreign  Trade,  and  lh« 
Crrcuiating  Medium. 

To  wtdoh  wi&  be  added, 

A  Correct  List  of  the  present  House  of  Qominonii,  tb«  N&nios  of  tlie  Vl^^oes  f<»r  which 
they  «v^fe  roturned,— *the  Number  of  Voters, — by  whom  influenced;  specifying  th<} 
Names  of  such  as  are  Placemen  or  Pensioners,  and  the  Money  tl>«y  receive  from 
tbe  public ;  also,  a  sifl)tlar  List  of  the  Salaries  of  Ministers,  and  the  Members  of  tho 
House  of  Lords. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


The  object  of  tfiis  Work  is,  t«  trace  the  cor- 
nuptions  and  iafiuence  of  Government  through 
all  theix  ramifications,  where  they  in  the  least 
tend  to,  or  axe'  in  any  way  connected  with  its 
9up;>oit.  The  Public  has  long  been  in  possession 
oc  Lists  of  Places,  Pensions,  and  Sinecures ;  but 
to  these  there  are  several  objections :  Firsts — A 
mere  alphabetical  list  of  -names  and  incomes, 
without  stating  how  tliose  incomes  originated,  or 
die  connexions  pf  die  individuals  ceonving  them, 
cannot  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  importance  of 
such  persons  to  Government.  Rttondly^ — The 
works  on  suoh  subjects  are  limited  to  persons  con^ 
Beded  either  with  the  Government,  the  Police, 
4>r  the  €ourts  of  Justice ;  omitting  all  estimate  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Clergy  and  Aristocracy,  who 
fojrm  the  basis  and  support  of  the  present  order  of 
things.  T/ii  ■''•';, — We  object  to  a  deficiency  of 
fflusttation  and  conmient,  which,  in  such  sub- 
jects, are  indispensable,  to  render  them  either 
useful  or  intelligible.  FourM/'i^,— Publications 
of  this  nature  are  excesdvely  dear,  which  places 
them  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  the  gwerality 
of  teaderi. 


Havmg  stated  the  defects  of  such  publications 
ks  appmximate  to  the  nature  of  that  we  propose, 
we  shall  now  state  our  plan  and  arrangement. 

In  the  First  place,  we  shall  divide  our  subject 
into  distinct  Parts ;  each  Part  will  be  prefeced 
with  an  introduction,  to  explain  what  is  diiiicult, 
a;id  to  point  out  abuses.  The  number  of  Parta 
will  probably  be  ten  or  twelve. 

The  First  Part  will  contain  a  general  List 
of  rlaces,  Penskns,  and  Sinecures,  derived  im- 
mediately irom  Government,  acomipanied  with 
*  remarks  on  the  character  and  connexicms  of  the 
individuals. 

The   Second  Part  will  contain  a  statement 

of  the  Salaries  and  Emolimients  in  Courts  of 

Justice  and  the  Police  Department, — and  a  total 

I  estimate  of  the  revenue  derived  by  all  classes  con- 

j  nected  with  the  administration  of  law.     This 

Part  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  preface  with  some  ob- 

'  servations  on  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 

in  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,--the  consequent 

increase  of  Crown  patronage, — and  the  enormous 

expence  whicit  thete  changes  h&ve'enuuled  upon 

the  public. 


In  the  Third  Part  we  shall  treat  of  the  Be- 
venues  ot  the  Clergy  and  Aristocracy ;  which  we 
shall  compare  with  their  amount  before  the  war, 
to  ascertam  tlie  relative  situation  of  these  two 
clas&es  before  and  since  that  event. 

In  the  t''  til-'!  Part  we  shall  treat  of  the  In- 
comes of  Public  Charities.  This  will  be  far  from 
being  the  least  interesting,  and  certainly  the  most 
original  article  in  the  Work.  The  amount  of 
money  plundered  from  tl;e  poor  is,  at  least,  treHe 
^e  amount  of  the  sums  lavished  in  Grants  and 
Pensions,  and  is  indis]'Utably  the  vilest  and  basest 
robbery  that  ever  was  perpetrated.  In  this  arti- 
cle we  shall  be  particularly  careful  to  state  the 
revegaue  of  the  principal  Charities  of  the  Metro- 
polis, especially  the  Charter  House,  the  Found- 
ling, and  Christ's  Hospital :  and  also  in  the 
Country,  including  Eton,  Winchester,  6t.  Bees, 
&c  Some  of  these  Establishments  have  incomes 
from  10,  50,  to  40,000  .  a  year,  left  exclusively 
for  the  maintenance  of  orphans  and  indigent 
persons,  but  which  are  now  expended  in  providing 
sinecure  places  for  the  Clergy,  in  corrupting  the 
Eiectors  of  Members  of  Parliament,  and  in  the 
mauitenance  of  the  children  of  the  AristocTiScy 
and  other  opulent  persons. 

Our  t  fi  ■  Part  will  be  on  the  Civil  List. 
This  forms  a  gross  item  in  the  public  expendi- 
ture, amounting  to  more  than  Two  Millions 
a  year;  and,  in  treating  this  subject,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  distinguisli  what  portion  of  the 
Civil  List  is  f  .7  expended  by  the  Royal  Fami- 
ly, and  what  portion  is  expended  in  the  admini- 
stration of  justice,  in  the  charge  of  Ambassadors, 
and  other  miscellaneous  services. 

The  Droits  of  the  Crown  will  form  the 
Sixth  Part.  We  shall  shew  the  principal  sources 
whence  this  immense  fund  of  more  than  Eight 
IVIiLLiONs  has  arisen,  and  the  purpose  to 
wjiich  it  has  been  applied,  from  the  commencep 
ment  of  the  war  to  the  present  time. 

In  our  S^i^  nUi  Part  we  shall  treat  of  the 
Bank  of  England;  the  profit  it  derives  from 
the  issue  of  its  notes, — from  holding  large  balances 
af  public  money, — the  management  of  the  debt, — 
and  other  sources  of  emolument  ;-r-and  generally 


on  the  influence  of  the  Pap^  System,  and  its 
connection  with  Government. 

Our  Eighth  Part  will  be  on  the  East  India 
Company  ;  exhibiting  a  short  statement  of  the 
debt,  revenue,  and  influence  of  that  powerful 
Association. 

In  our  Ninth  Part  we  shall  give  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  statement  of  our  Finajices,  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Trade,  and  the  probable  in- 
crease of  the  Revenue,  and  the  operation  of  the 
Sinking  Fund. 

Lastly,  to  render  the  whole  complete,  we 
shall  subjoin  a  correct  List  of  the  Members  of  tlie 
House  of  Commons,— the  names  of  the  places 
whence  they  wore  returned,— the  numbei  of 
voters,— by  whom  influence ;  specifying  tke 
names  of  such  Members  as  are  Placemen  or 
Pensioners,  and  the  mone^  they  receive  from  the 
public  A  similar  List  will  be  given  of  the  Sala- 
ries of  Ministers,  £md  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Lords. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  The  Black  Book. 
No  such  work  has  ever  yet  been  offered  to  the 
Public  It  will  contain  a  full  exposition  of 
abuse,  corruptbn,  influence,  and  patronage,  in 
all  their  various  shapes,  modes,  and  ramifications  $ 
and  wiU  solve  a  mystery  which  has  long  perplexed 
thinking  men,  tc/iv  a  Government,  conducted  on 
principles  which  must  inevitablv  terminate  in  na- 
tional misery  and  confusion,  should  be  so  long 
tolerated  among  a  nation  of  enlightened  indivi  - 
duals,i-*-a  vast  m^ority  of  whom  have  not  only 
foreseen,  but  been  anxious  to  avert  the  fatal 
catastrophe.  This  has  certainly  been  a  subject 
of  surprise ;  but,  after  perusing  the  details  we 
shall  exhibit  of  the  resources  of  Government,  of 
its  immense  influence,  and  the  various  ramifica- 
tions of  abuse  and  corruption,  it  will  cease  to 
excite  astonishment. 

The  value  of  such  ^  Work  wjll  depend  upon 
the  accuracy  and  authenticity  of  its  aetaUs;  we 
shall,  therefore,  be  particularly  careful  to  point 
out  tiie  sources  of  our  information,  that  thos^ 
who  have  an  opportunity  may  occa^onaUy  verify 
our  statements. 


For  the  ^eii«ral  a^conioiodation  of  ail  classes,  two  modes  of  publication  have  been 
adopted,  which  will  be  carried  on  at  the  same  jt.im£.  A  Vart  will  be  published  every 
fortnight,  Price  Sixpence,  containing  24  Octavo  pages,  stitched  in  a  coloure(i 
Wrapper.  A  Weekly  Number  will  also  be  publisht^d,  "Derbutinf.  from  the  Sixpenny 
Part,  Price  Twopence.  Three  Weekly  Numbers  will  be  equivalent  to  one  Sixpenny 
S*art,  with  wMch  they  will  exactly  correspond  in  size,  matter,  and  paper. 

*J*  The  Worky  tvhen  compteUd^  with  Title-Fage  and  Index^  will  form  a  handsome 
(ktuvo  Volume ;  and  will  contain  a  complete  exposition,  of  the  coapf  nuichamsm,  and 
corruptions  of  the  Borough  System  vf  Government, 
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Police  Establishments  of  the  Metropolis. 

The  guinea  a  week  paid  to  tlie  officers  is  only  their  retaining  fee ;  their 
cliief  emoluments  are  derived  from  other  sources.     Three  of  them.  Towns- 
end,  Sayer,  and  Vickery,  have^fSOO  each  for  attending  the  Regent  while  in 
town  and  at  Brighton.     Any  of  them  have  a  guinea  a  day  when  they  attend 
at  the  Bank,  the  Custom-house,  and  Excise  and  Stamp  offices,;  and  the 
same  allowance  per  night,  for  attending  the  Opera  or  the  Theatres.     They 
receive  considerable  sums  from  private  individuals  employing  them  in  town  or 
country;  and  hot.  unfrequently  a  handsome  gratuity  from  the  libertine  sons 
of  the  higher  orders  for  shielding  (hem   from  the   consequence   of   their 
brawls   in   gaming-houses,  brothels,   and  other   licentious  places.     On  the 
apprehension  of    a  burglar,    they  receive  what  is  technically   termed  a 
**   Tylmrn.  Ticket;'^    it  exempts  the   holder  from  parochial  duties;  it   is 
assignable,  and  is  generally  sold  for  about  ^£30  to  some  person  who  wishes 
to  be  exempt  froin  the  laborious  and  unpleasant  duties  of  constable.     The 
last  source  of  emolument  we  shall  mention  is  the  parliamentary  rewards,  or 
blood  money,  on  the   conviction  of    crimiiials,      The  sums  derived  from 
this  source,  as  is  well  known,  are  not  only  in  proportion  to  the  turpitude  of 
offenders,  but  also  to  the  turpitude  of  the  officer. 

The  horse-patrole  receive  285.  a  week,  and  their  conductor,  Mr.  Day, 
keeper  of  the  criminal  registers,  in  the  home-office,  £\00  per  annum. 

Total  Expense  of  the  Police  Offices. — Of  the  nine  police  offices, 
seven  were  established,  in    1792,    by   act   of   parliament.     They   were  all 
brought  under  the   view  of  the  House,   in  the  28th  Report  of  Finance, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  1798.     From  that  Report  it  appears — 
That  the  annual  average  of  the  total  expense  of  the   seven 
police  offices,  taken  from  the  time  of  their  institution  in   Au- 
gust 1792.  to  thie  end  of  1797,  a  period  of  neady  5§  years, 

amounted  to. o£  18,281   16     6 

The  total  expenses  of  the  same  offices,  (which  do  not  inckide  the  office 
in  Bow-street,  nor  the  Thames-police,)  amounted,-— 

In  the  year  1814,  to     £  24,377     1     \\ 

1815,  to     23,938     9  10 

1816,  to      23,786  15     1 

1817,  to     24,196     7     5|* 

By  the  9th  section  of  the  54th  Geo.  III.  it  is  enacted,  That  the  whole 
charges  of  the  seven  offices  shall  not  exceed  the  annual  sum  of  .^24,000^ 
over  and  above  the  nfecessary  disbursements,  for  hiring  and  repairing  the 

*  Hard  lieport  of  the  Police  of  the  MetropoiiSt  p.  20.. 
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houses  and  building  wherein  the  said  seven  offices  shall  be  held.  But  what 
is  most  remarkable,  is  the  enormous  increase,  in  a  few  years,  in  the  annual 
expenditure,  namely,  from  ofl 8,000  to  ^24,000  per  annum,  being  owe- 
fourth  of  the  total  expense. 

The  cost  of  each  of  the  different  establishments  was,  according  to  the 
return  in  1814,  1815,   1816,  and  1817,  as  follows:— 


Bow-street    .  . 
Thames-police . 
Marlborough-street 
Hatton-garden 
Worship-street 
Whitecbapel    . 
Shadwell    .  .  . 
Queen-square  . 
Union-hall    .  . 
Horse -patrole  . 


1814. 

1815. 

1816. 

1817. 

£      s.  d. 

£     s. 

d. 

£      s. 

d. 

£     s.    d. 

13,029  0  6 

12,300  6 

1 

12,123  19 

9 

12,270  13  1 

6167  16  3 

6775   12 

6 

7708  19 

5 

8308  13  3 

4359  4  8^ 

3463  11 

H 

3660  9 

1 

3625  17  7 

3783  1  7 

3528  17 

8 

3529  17 

0 

3538  2  11 

3261  12  9 

3223  16 

10^ 

3296  0 

1 

3643  18  8§ 

3146  12  0 

5119  19 

1 

3185  13 

7 

3300  19  7 

3206  19  11 

4018  16 

1 

3166  18 

1 

3213  18  4 

3017  18  9 

3035  5 

7 

3194  14 

1 

3334  4  8 

3602  1  5 

3548  5 

5 

3752  3 

2 

3539  18  8 

5367  6  0 

6699  16 

0 

7536  6 

9 

7740  15  6 

48,941  9  4^ 

49,714  6 

5 

50,647  19 

10 

51,796  6  2^ 

From  these  sums  mi^st  be  subtracted  the  receipt  of  mon«y  arising  from 
fees  appropriated  to  the  public  service,  and  which,  in  the  different  police- 
offices,  not  including  Bow-street,  amounted, — 

In  1814,  to ^52T2  11   11§ 

1815,  to 5559  19  11 

1816,  to 4968     6     2 

1817,  to 4432     5     3 

Hence  we  have  the  uet  sum  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury — 

In  1814 ^43,668  17  5 

1815 44,154     6  6 

1816 45,679  13  8 

1817 47,364     0  8^ 

The  most  remarkable  item  in  this  statement  is  the  prodigious  expense  of 
the  Bow-street  establishment,  w  iiich  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  space  of  twenty 
years.  From  the  28th  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  already  men- 
tioned, it  appears 

That  the  expense  of  this  office,  in  the  year  1797,  including 
remuneration  to  magistrates,  in  lieu  of  fees,  and  perquisites  for 
special  services,  as  well  as  for  the  patrole,  amounted  only  to    .        ^£7901     7     9 

Tiie  items  of  expenditure  at  Bow-street,  in  the  year  ending  5th  January, 
1818,  were  as  follow  : — 
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£     s.  d. 

Salaries* 9910  13  11 

Extra  Charges 1444  17  5 

Incidentals 751     1  8 

Disbursements 164     0  1 


12,270  13     1 

After  this  full  exposition  of  police  expenditure,  we  shall  only  make  one 
remark,  namely,  that  the  expenditure  in  this  department,  zi  in  almost 
every  other  under  government,  has  been  gradually  increasing,  while  the  abi- 
lity of  the  people  to  support  it  has  been  gradually  decreasing. 

Patronage. — The  act  of  1792  made  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the 
patronage  of  the  crown.  The  appointment  to  nearly  all  offices  in  the  police 
is  vested  in  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department.  He  appoints 
the  magistrates  and  chief  clerk;  and  the  other  officers  appointed  by  the  ma- 
gistrates, with  the  exception  of  the  two  door-keepers,  two  gaolers,  and  an 
assistant  messenger,  are  subject  to  his  approbation.  So  eager  is  lord  Sidmouth 
to  thrust  a  portion  of  his  creatures  into  the  police — many  of  whom  perhaps 
have  occupied  situations  in  the  espionage  corps — that  he  lately  nominated  to 
some  of  the  subaltern  offices  contrary  to  law.  According  to  the  54  Geo.  ill. 
cap.  37,  constables  and  other  officers  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  magistrates, 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  secretary  of  state.  Notwithstanding  this 
law,  the  pious  secretary,  in  1815,  without  waiting  for  the  nomination  of  the 
magistrates,  appointed  four  constables  in  the  public  office,  Worship-street. 
Of  the  four  persons  thus  nominated  by  him,  one  declined  his  appointment; 
another,  an  abandoned  character,  who  hired  himself  out  as  a  fraudulent  bail, 
and  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  not  being  able  to  perform 
his  duty,  he  was  turned  out  of  the  office ;  the  remaining  two  were  confirmed 
in  their  situations,  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  magistrates. 

Police  Abuses. — The  nature  and  general  organization  of  the  police  of  the 
metropolis  is  very  little  known ;  there  are  very  few  works  which  treat  on  the 
subject.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Colquhoun's  two  works,  and  the  par- 
liamentary reports,  there  is  no  source  whence  information  can  be  obtained 
on  this  subject.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  offices  we  have  been  describing  is 
confined  principally  to  the  suburbs,  and  does  not  extend  into  the  city  of 
London,  properly  so  called.  Both  in  London  and  the  city  of  Westminster 
there  are  separate  establishments  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace,  and  of 
which  establishments  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  short  account,  before  we 

*  Third  Report  of  Police,  p.  22. 
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can  discuss  with  advantage  the  abuses,  defects,  and  influence  of  the  present 
system  of  police.     And,  first,  of  the — 

City  of  London. — According  to  the  evidence  of  the  late  city  marshal, 
Mr.  Holdsworth,  thieves,  pickpockets,  and  depredators  of  every  description, 
have  been  nearly  expelled  from  the  City  by  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates 
and  police.  Whenever  any  of  the  light-fingered  gentry  venture  into  the 
City,  it  is  with  great  fear  and  trembling ;  and  if  ever  they  attempt  any  thing 
professionally,  it  is  a  great  chance,  unless  they  use  great  despatch,  but  they 
will  be  discovered  by  some  member  of  the  police.  "  Soames  (says  Mr. 
Holdsworth)  just  came  through  Temple-bar  to  take  a  peep  in  the  City,  and 
just  beyond  the  Temple-gate  he  picked  a  pocket,  and  was  returning  with 
the  pocket-book  he  had  taken,  when  he  was  seized  ;  one  of  our  patrole  saw 
him  do  it,  and  immediately  took  him  by  the  collar,  and  found  the  gentleman 
whose  pocket  he  saw  picked;  the  case  was  as  plain  and  clear  as  possible." 

The  establishment  by  which  these  great  things  here  boasted  of  have  been 
accomplished,  consists  of  the  lord  mayor;  the  25  aldermen,  who  preside  in 
their  respective  wards;  the  two  marshals,  constables,  patroles,  beadles,  &c. 
The  salaries  and  emoluments  of  some  of  the  stipendiary  offices,  as  far  as  they 
can  be  obtained,  are  as  follow: 

Upper  marshal ^600     0     0 

Of  this  sum,  o£lOO  is  received  as  a  gratuity  from  the  court 
of  aldermen,  and  o£40  from  the  commissioners  of  the  lottery, 
for  taking  care  of  the  wheel. 

Under  marshal 550     0     0 

Eight  marshal-men,  each  ^140 1120     0     0 

Patroles,  each,  per  week 110     6 

Besides  this  sum,  the  patroles  receive  extra  pay  for  any 
particular  service,  or  when  they  are  employed  by  private  in- 
dividuals. 

In  the  City  of  Westminster  the  police  is  the  least  effective  of  any  part  of 
the  capital.  The  lord  high  steward,  who  appoints  the  court  of  burgesses,  is 
the  principal  officer.  Next  to  the  lord  high  steward  and  his  deputy  is  the 
high  bailiff  and  his  deputy.  These,  with  the  high  constable,  who  has  under 
his  control  80  constables,  appointed  by  the  court  of  burgesses,  constitute  the 
whole  civil  power  of  Westminster;  a  place  which  contains  14,000  house- 
holders, and  200,000  inhabitants.  No  emolument  is  attached  to  the  office 
of  lord  high  steward,  nm*  to  the  court  of  burgesses,  who  are  chosen  from 
among  the  principal  house-holders.  The  dean  and  chapter  have  the  disposal 
jof  all  offices.  The  regular  sum  given  for  the  office  of  high  bailiff,  to  which 
considerable  emoluments  are  attached,  is  of  2000. 
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We  have  now  given  a  short  account  of  the  three  great  branches  of  Police; 
namely,  the  nine  public  offices,  the  police  establishments  of  the  city  of  London 
and  the  city  of  Westminster.  In  the  first  of  these  branches,  the  appointment  to 
all  offices  of  consequence  is  in  the  crown;  in  the  second,  in  the  corporation 
of  the  city  of  London;  and  in  the  third,  in  the  dean  and  chapter  of  West- 
minster. We  have  also  given  a  statement  of  the  salaries  and  emoluments  of 
the  stipendiary  officers,  as  far  as  they  can  be  obtained.  To  complete  this  part 
of  our  subject,  we  shall  insert  a  statement  of  the  total  number  of  persons  regu- 
larly attached  to  the  Police. 

1st.  City  of  Lo7idon.— City  marshals 2 

Marshals'  men 8 

Beadles 36 

Parochial  constables,  including  principals,  sub- 
stitutes, and  32  extra  officers     275 

521 

2d.  City  of  Westminster. — Lord  high  steward  and  his  deputy    ....  2 

High  bailiff  and  his  deputy 2 

High  constable  and  8Q  parochial  constables       81 

8,^ 

3d.  Middlesex  Parishes. — Holborn  division,  high  constable  and  petty 

constables 79 

Finsbury,  ditto  ditto 69 

Tower  Hamlets  division,  ditto 218 

Ti-   I  366 

4th,  Power  Liberty. — High  constable  and  constables 17 

5th.  Kensington  Division. — High  constable  and  constables     22 

6ih,  Borough  of  Southwark. — High  constable  and  constables 83 

7th.  Nine  Police  Offices. — Police  justices,  salaries,  ^600  each  ...       27 

Clerks     .   .  , 27 

Police  otficers,  at  Hatton  Garden  10,  at 

the  other  offices  8  each 74 

Patrole,  87  men,  and  13  conductors  .  .  .     100 
Office-keepers,  messengers,  gaolers,  house- 
keepers, assistants,  &c 63 

291 

To  which  add  beadles,  watchmen,  and  patroles  ,...,.  2044 

Add  also  justices  of  the  peace  in  Westminster,  who  have 

taken  out  their  dedimus  potestatem,  and  who  reside  near 

the  spot 150* 

Total  civil  force  in  the  metropolis     3384 

*  In  that  part  of  the  metropolis  situate  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  there  are  about 
800  justices,  including  the  princes  of  the  royal  family,  many  of  the  nobility,  great 
officers  of  state,  and  members  of  parliament. 
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Of  this  number  about  2422  are  stipendiary  situations,  the  rest  are  paro- 
chial offices,  the  duties  of  which  are  discharged  witl)out  any  ostensible 
emolument. 


ABUSES,  DEFECTS,   AND  INFLUENCE, 


OF    THE 


POLICE  SYSTEM  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

CoLQUHOUN  says,  that  foreigners  who  visit  the  metropolis  and  contem- 
plate tiie  nature  and  organization  of  our  police  establishments,  concur  in  one 
general  remark,  namely,  *'  That  we  have  some  shadow  of  police  for  appre- 
hending delinquents  after  crimes  are  actually  committed,  hut  none  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  them.^^ — This  is  exactly  the  case.  The  public  is  put 
to  an  enormous  expense;  an  immense  number  of  individuals  are  employed; 
and  the  object  of  both  is  merely  to  apprehend  offenders — neither  to  remove 
nor  investigate  the  cause  of  their  delinquency.  That  such  a  system  is  de- 
fective is  undeniable.  Besides  crimes  which  originate  in  natural  depravity, 
there  are  a  far  greater  number  which  proceed  from  the  want  of  education, 
from  indigence,  and  other  unavoidable  causes.  Now  the  object  of  an  en- 
lightened and  liberal  system  of  police  would  be  not  so  much  to  punish  such 
crimes,  but  to  root  out  the  causes  of  their  perpetration. 

Punishment,  in  one  point  of  view,  is  injurous  rather  than  beneficial  to 
the  community :  it  degrades  the  individual ;  his  character,  which  formed 
perhaps  his  most  valuable  inheritance,  and  the  chief  means  of  obtaining 
a  livelihood,  is  impaired :  deprived  of  that,  and  having  less  to  lose,  he  is 
rendered  careless  about  the  commission  of  future  depredations.  Thousands 
of  offenders  have  been  necessitated  to  continue  a  course  of  guilt,  from  being 
thus  deprived  of  any  other  means  of  subsistence.  Judges,  in  passing  sen- 
tence, generally  expatiate  on  the  advantages  of  an  honest  and  virtuous 
course  of  life,  but  they  generally  forget  that  the  sentence  they  are  pro- 
nouncing is  one  great  obstacle  to  the  culprit  following  tlieir  advice ;  the 
criminal,  at  first  a  voluntary  offender,  is  subsequently  rendered  so  from 
neccessity. 

The  evidence  of  Townsend,  the  police-officer,  in  the  case  of  the  cele- 
brated Barrington,  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  this  point : 
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"  I  agree  (says  he)  with  George  Barrington,  whom  I  brought  from  Newcastle ; 
and  however  great  Lord  Chief  Baron  Eyre's  speech  was  to  him,  after  he  had  an- 
swered him,  it  came  to  this  climax  :  '  Now,'  says  he,  *  Townsend,  you  heard  what 
the  Chief  Baron  said  to  me  ;  a  fine  flowery  speech,  was  it  not?  But  he  did  not  an- 
swer the  question  I  put  to  him.'  Now,  how  could  he?  Now  all  the  Chief  Baron 
said  to  him,  after  he  was  acquitted,  giving  him  advice,  this  word  was  every  thing; 
says  he,  '  My  lord,  I  have  paid  great  attention  to  what  you  have  been  stating  to  me 
after  my  acquittal ;  I  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  jury  for  their  goodness.  But 
your  lordship  says,  you  lament  very  much  that  a  man  of  ray  abilities  does  not  turn 
my  abilities  to  a  better  use.  Now,  my  lord,  I  have  only  this  reply  to  make,  I  am 
ready  to  go  into  any  service  to  work  for  my  living,  if  your  lordship  will  but  find  me 
a  master.'  Why,  what  was  the  reply  to  that  ?  *  Gaoler,  take  the  prisoner  away.' 
Why,  who  would  employ  him  ?  that  was  the  point.  It  is  really  farcical  with  me, 
sometimes,  when  I  have  heard  magistrates  say,  *  Young  man,  really,  1  am  very  sorry 
for  you ;  you  are  much  to  be  pitied ;  you  should  turn  your  talents  to  a  better  account, 
and  you  should  really  leave  off  this  bad  course  of  life.'  Yes,  that  is  better  said  than 
done;  for  where  is  there  any  body  to  take  these  wretches?  I  will  take  upon  myself 
to  say,  that  I  have  known  this  to  be  a  clear  case,  which  they  have  said  to  me — '  Sir, 
we  do  not  thieve  from  disposition,  but  we  thieve  because  we  cannot  get  employment; 
our  character  is  damned,  and  nobody  will  hire  us.'  And  so  it  is,  there  is  no  question 
about  it.  Then  again,  upon  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  wliere  men  might  do 
and  will  not:'— Police  Report,  July  1816.  p.  143. 

It  is  considered  a  great  hardship  to  be  ironed  or  imprisoned  before  trial, 
but  the  injustice  is  infinitely  greater,  when  the  penalty  of  the  law  has  been 
suffered,  and  an  oifender  ps  starving  from  the  iirfamy  it  has  attached 
to  his  character.  Both  cases  are  unjust,  but  in  the  former  the 
punishment  only  lasts  for  a  few  months,  at  the  most ;  but,  perhaps,  in  the 
latter,  it  sticks  to  the  unfortunate  individual  through  life.  This  is  the  case 
with  thousands  every  year,  who  return  from  transportation,  whose  term  of 
imprisonment  is  expired,  or  perhaps  who  have  only  been  confined  under 
the  bare  suspicion  of  criminality.  This,  then,  is  one  defect  in  our  police ; 
it  affords  to  an  offender  no  opportunity  to  regain  his  station  in  society,  after 
the  law,  in  attempting  to  reform  him,  has  rendered  reformation  impossible. 
The  other  defect  noticed  under  this  head,  is,  the  police  not  preventing 
crimes  originating  in  indigence  and  other  unavoidable  causes. 

Notwithstanding  the  cumbersome  and  expensive  nature  of  the  present 
system,  it  is  vastly  inadequate  to  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they 
a»e  exposed  to  the  most  shameless  imposition  and  depredations.  We  have 
seen  that  the  number  of  peace-officers  is  3384 ;  and  that  the  cost  of  the 
pokice-offices  is  more  than  ^50,000  per  annum  ;  yet  notwithstanding,  if 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Colquhoun,  the  chief  magistrate  of  Queen-square, 
be  any  where  near  the  truth,  immorality  and  crime  prevail  to  an  incredible 
extent.  He  estimates  the  annual  value  of  the  depredations  committed  in 
tlie  metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  in  one  year,  at  ^^2,000,000.  The  particular 
heads  of  this  immense  sum,  which  he  says  are  drawn  from  the  best  infor- 
mation, are  as  follow  : 
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Small  thefts £  710,000 

Thefts  upon  the  rivers  and  quays 250,000 

Thefts  in  the  dock-yards  on  the  Thames  .  .  200,000 

Burglaries,  highway  robberies,  &c 280,000 

Coining  base  money 310,000 

Forging  bills,  swindling,  &c 250,000 

Total £2,000,000* 

The  fields  near  London  are  dreadfully  plundered,  especially  on  a  Sunday. 
On  that  day,  few  gardens  within  five  miles  escape  a  visit  from  the  maraud- 
ers ;  and  the  farmers'  lields  are  plundered  every  day  of  fruit,  roots,  cab- 
bages, pulse,  and  corn  to  an  immense  amount.  The  ears  of  wheat  are  cut 
from  the  sheaves  and  carried  off  in  the  most  daring  manner,  in  open  day, 
in  various  ways,  but  mostly  in  bags  containing  about  half  a  bushel  each. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  20,000  bushels  of  all  the  various  sorts  are  thus 
carried  away  every  Sunday  morning  ;  and  10,000  more  during  the  other  six 
days  of  the  week ;  or  one  million  and  a  half  bushels  a  year,  which,  if 
valued  at  so  small  a  sum  as  sixpence  each,  would  amount  to  <£37,0()O.  The 
occupiers  of  land  around  London,  lose  annually  in  this  manner  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  20^.  an  acre.f 

The  frauds  and  felonies  committed  in  the  course  of  a  year  in  respect  to 
horses  are  still  more  incredible.  Of  thirty  thousand  of  these  useful  animals, 
said  to  be  flayed  and  boiled  annually  in  the  metropolis,  at  the  seventeen 
licensed  houses,  about  one-fourth  are  brought  there  alive,  supposed  chiefly 
to  be  stolen  horses. 

When  one  reads  this  history  of  pillage  and  robbery,  by  a  police  ma^is' 
tratc,  supposing  it  only  tolerably  correct,  one  would  imagine  there  is  no 
police  in  existence ;  or  rather  that  it  were  instituted  more  for  the  protection  of 
thieves  and  vagabonds  than  tiie  honest  aiul  industrious  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

But  the  frauds  and  impositions  practised  on  the  public  in  respect  of  pro- 
visions, and  connived  at  by  a  venal  or  inefficient  police,  are  still  more 
abominable.  Without  mentioning  coffee,  tea,  bread,  and  other  com- 
modities, notoriously  adulterated,  let  us  take  the  single  article  of  milky 
which  forms  a  necessary  and  wholesome  beverage  for  all  ages  and  conditions. 
The  number  of  milch  cows  kept  for  supplying  the  metropolis  with  this 

.  *  Treatise  on  the  Police  of  London,  p.  613. 
f  It  is  calculated  that  the  depredations  committed  on  the  landed  interest  probably 
amounts  to  4s.  an  acre  per  annum,  on  all  the  cultivated  lands  in  England ;  or  to  eight 
millions  of  pounds  sterling  per  annum  ;  and  including  the  injuries  done  by  game  and 
vermin,  it  fs  supposed  that  the  farmer's  property  suffers  to  the  amount  of  lO*.  an  aere, 
or  nearly  twenty  millions  annuall}'. 
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article,  is  staled  by  Mr.  Middleton,  in  his  report  on  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, at  8,500  ;  and  each  cow  is  supposed  on  an  average  to  afford  nine  quarts 
of  milk  per  day.  Five  or  six  men  only  arc  employed  in  attending  near  three 
hundred  cows.  As  one  woman  cannot  milk  above  eight  or  nine  cows 
twice  a  day,  that  part  of  the  business  would  necessarily  be  attended  witii 
considerable  expense  to  the  cow-keeper,  were  it  not  that  the  retailer  agrees  lor 
the  produce  of  a  certain  number  of  cows,  and  takes  the  labour  and  expense 
of  milking  on  himself. 
The  milk  is  always  given  in  its  genuine  state  to  the  retailer,  and  is  sold 

to  them  at  such  a  rate,  that  their  profit,  considering  the  difference  of  mea- 
sures, amounts  to  more  than  100  per  cent.  This,  however,  is  far  from 
being  the  whole  of  their  gains.  The  retailers  first  carry  the  milk  to  their 
own  houses,  where  it  is  set  up  for  half  a  day,  when  the  cream  is  taken  from 
it,  at  least  all  that  comes  up  in  that  time,  and  it  is  then  sold  for  new  milk. 
Hence  the  milk  delivered  in  the  morning  is  no  other  than  the  milk  of  the 
preceeding  afternoon,  greatly  reduced  in  strength  and  quality,  by  being 
deprived  of  the  cream  it  has  thrown  up  during  that  time.  The  cream, 
such  as  it  is,  they  again  mix  with  flour,  chalk,  and  other  more  baneful 
ingredients ;  yet  the  whole  finds  a  ready  market  in  the  metropolis,  and  the 
poor  Cockneys  gulp  it  down  as  genuine  from  the  cow  ! 

There  is,  however,  another  far  more  important  source  of  emolument  to 
these  scoundrel  retailers.  "  Ever>^  cow-house,"  says  Mr.  Middleton,  ''  is 
provided  with  a  milk-room,  where  the  milk  is  measured  and  served  out  by 
the  cow-keeper  ;  and  this  room  is  mostly  furnished  with  a  pump,  to  v^'hich 
the  retail  dealers  apply  in  rotation ;  not  secretly,  but  openly  before  any 
pei'son  that  may  be  standing  by,  from  which  they  pump  water  into  their 
milk  vessels  at  their  discretion.  The  pump  is  placed  there  expressly  for 
that  purpose,  and,  indeed,  is  very  seldom  used  for  any  other.  A  con- 
siderable cow-keeper,  in  Surrey,  has  a  pump  of  this  kind,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  famous  black  cow,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  painted 
black  ;  and  it  is  said  to  yield  more  than  all  the  rest  put  together. 

*'  Where  such  a  pump  is  not  provided  for  them,  things  are  much  worse  ; 
for  in  that  case  the  retailers  are  not  even  careful  to  use  clean  water.  Some 
of  them  have  been  seen  to  dip  their  pails  in  a  common  horse-trough.  And 
what  is  still  more  disgusting,  though  equally  true,  one  cow-house  happens 
to  stand  close  to  the  edge  of  a  stream,  into  which  runs  much  of  the  dung, 
and  most  of  the  urine  of  the  cows  ;  and  even  in  this  stream,  so  foully  im- 
pregnated, they  have  been  observed  to  dip  their  milk  pails.'* 

The  same  writer  further  states,  that,  for  the  most  part  the  retailers  are 

14 
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composed  of  the  refuse  of  all  other  employments,  possessing  neither  charac- 
ter, decency,  nor  cleanliness ;  and  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
any  person  to  drink  the  milk,  were  he  acquainted  with  the  filthy  manners 
of  the  imposing  brutes  who  deal  in  it. 

Now  we  ask  of  what  importance  is  the  apprehension  of  a  score  of  pick- 
pockets and  swindlers,  compared  with  the  toleration  of  these  miscreants. 
There  are  a  million  of  persons  in  London ;  their  health  is  injured ;  their 
pockets  are  picked  twice  every  day  in  paying  for  a  commodity  which  is  not 
what  it  purports  to  be;  and  all  this  from  the  police  not  enforcing  the 
laws  against  those  who  sell  unwholesome  and  adulterated  provisions.  Let 
us  pass  on  to  another  abuse. 

About  thirty  years  ago  the  number  of  gaming-houses,  exclusive  of  those 
established  by  subscription,  did  not  exceed  four  or  five.  In  the  year  1797, 
they  had  increased  to  thirty  ;  and  according  to  an  affidavit  made  in  one  of 
the  superior  courts  of  justice,  there  were,  lately,  not  less  than  six  in  one 
street  near  the  Haymarket;  where  persons  stood  at  the  door  to  invite 
passengers  to  play.  These  houses  are  principally  parfwer^/up  concerns,  car- 
ried on  by  practising  attorneys;  some  of  whom  have  acquired  fortunes  of 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  On  stated  days,  Sunday  being 
the  chief  day,  they  have  luxurious  dinners,  to  which  they  contrive  to  get 
invited  merchants  and  bankers'  clerks,  and  others  whom  they  think  are  en- 
trusted with  money.  The  expense  of  entertainments  alone,  of  one  house 
of  the  highest  class,  has  been  stated  to  amount,  in  eight  months,  to  six 
thousand  guineas,  and  the  total  expense  of  such  houses  in  one  year  to 
amount  to  ^150,000.  To  enable  the  proprietors  to  support  such  a  prodi- 
gious expense,  the  profits  bhey  derive  from  their  infatuated  visitors  must  be 
enormous. 

Mr.  Colquhoun,  who  reduces  every  thing  to  figures,  has  calculated  tbe 
amount  of  sums  annually  lost  and  -won  in  forty-three  gaming-houses  in  the 
metropolis.     We  will  insert  his  estimate  and  classification. 

SUMS    WON    AND   LOST   IN    GAMING    IN    ONE    YEAR. 


1.  Seven  subscription  houses  open  one-third 

of  the  year,  or  one  hundred  nights   .  . 

2.  Fifteen  houses  of  a  superior  class,  one- 

third  of  the  year,  or  one  hundred  nights 
S.  Fifteen  houses  of  an  inferior  class,  one- 
half  the  year,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 

nights 

4.  Six  ladies'  gaming-houses,  fifty  nights  .   . 


^ersont 
ached. 

Money  played 
for  nightly. 

Aggregate 
lost  and  won. 

1000 

efSOOO 

£  1,400,000 

3000 

2000 

3,000,000 

3000 
1000 

1000 
2000 

2,225,000 
600,000 

^7,225,000 
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This  exhibits  a  pretty  commerce  among  the  higher  orders!  among  noble 
lords,  right  honourable  gentlemen,  and  honourable  ladies !  Talk  of  the 
profligacy  of  the  Reformers, — why,  what  can  be  found  equal  to  this?  These 
gambling  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  nearly  all  pensioners,  placemen,  and 
sinecurists,  we  dare  say.  With  the  exception  of  Charles  Fox  we  do  not  re- 
member any  other  gambling  reformer.  Whatever  may  be  the  vices  of  the 
Reformers,  they  do  not  spend  their  nights,  and  Sundays  too,  over  dice  and 
cards.  Here,  one  would  imagine,  is  a  fit  subject  for  the  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Fice.  Here  Mr.  Prichard  ought  to  launch  his  hottest  bolt. 
What  is  the  use  of  pursuing  such  ignoble  sport,  as  deistical  writings,  of  bul- 
lock huntings,  two-penny  hops,  and  cock  and  hen  clubs?  Here  is  noble  game, 
surely;  but,  alas !  they  are  the  higher  orders,  and  their  pleasures  must  not 
be  interrupted. 

In  defence  of  the  Police,  it  is  said,  that  many  of  the  gaming-houses  are 
so  barricadoed,  and  not  unfrequently  guarded  by  bludgeon  men,  and  prize- 
iighters,  that  it  is  perilous  attempting  to  force  an  entrance.  This  may  be 
true ;  but  this  is  the  very  reason  why  they  ought  to  be  put  down.  Were 
the  people  to  attempt  to  oppose  the  legal  authorities  by  force,  their  resis- 
tance, it  would  be  urged  by  their  enemies,  would  be  the  very  reason  why  they 
ought  to  be  suppressed.  But  there  is  one  law  at  Pekin,  and  another  at 
Japan ;  the  reasoning  which  is  very  good  on  one  side  of  Temple-bar,  does 
not  hold  on  the  other. 

There  is,  however,  one  instance  mentioned  by  Mr.  Nares,  (Police  Re- 
port, 1816,  p.  297.)  of  a  gaming-house  being  penetrated,  where  considera- 
ble plunder  was  obtained,  and  which  has  never  yet  been  accounted  for. 
The  case  is  curious,  and  as  our  intention  is  to  render  The  Black  Book  the 
the  depositary  of  every  well-authenticated  abuse,  we  shall  relate  the  transac, 
tion. 

Mr.  Capper,  of  the  alien-office,  and  a  foreigner  who  gave  the  informa- 
tion, obtained  a  warrant  to  search  a  gaming-house  in  Pall  Mall.  Adkins, 
the  officer,  accompanied  them  with  the  warrant  to  the  spot.  The  foreigner 
and  Mr.  Capper,  who  was  in  uniform,  and  with  a  drawn  sword,  first  forced 
their  way  in.  These  two  gentlemen  immediately  cleared  the  table,  and 
made  the  parties  empty  their  pockets,  Mr.  Capper  taking  memoranda 
of  the  contents.  Adkins  on  this  occasion  appears  to  have  been  left  in  the 
lurch ;  for,  coming  in  last,  he  only  obtained  about  ^20.  The  foreigner, 
who  also  belonged  to  the  alien-office,  instead  of  appearing  before  a  magis- 
trate to  give  an  account  of  his  booty,  made  ofi\  and  has  not  since  been 
beard  of.     Mr.  Capper,  brother  to  a  clerk  of  that  name  in  the  secretary  oi. 
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State's  office,  still  we  believe  keeps  possession  of  his  share  of  tlie  plunder, 
as  well  as  Adkins  of  the  £20. 

On  Mr.  Nares  applying  to  Mr.  Becket,  respecting  the  interference  of 
tiie  alien-office  in  the  business  of  the  police,  and  also  relative  to  the  foreign- 
er who  had  absconded,  he  could  obtain  no  explanation.  The  truth  is,  it 
was  a  bare-faced  robbery  of  the  parties;  and  the  matter  has  ever  since  been 
hushed  up.  However  little  sympathy  we  may  feel  towards  gamblers,  we 
should  not  like  to  see  them  put  down  illegally;  neither  by  an  undersecre- 
tary of  state,  or  his  agents. 

Next  to  gaming-houses  the  police  appears  the  most  defective  in  respect 
io  feinale  prostitution.  When  an  evil  cannot  be  subdued,  the  next  object 
ought  to  be  to  render  it  as  little  noxious  as  possible.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  prostitution  can  never  altogether  be  prevented  :  it  has  pre- 
vailed in  all  ages  and  countries:  we  read  of  it  both  in  sacred  and 
profane  history  :  and  this  circumstance  of  its  universality,  seems  no  incon- 
siderable argument  of  its  necessity.  It  may  indeed  be  considered  a  disease 
truly,  but  a  disease  it  would  be  dangerous  to  suppress,  and  of  which  the 
continuance  seems  necessary  to  the  community  as  a  preventive  of  greater 
evils. 

What  then  ought  to  be  done  ?  Why,  since  prevention  is  hopeless ;  since 
all  law  and  legislation  is  only  a  preference  of  less  evils  to  greater,  let  such 
places  be  an  object  of  municipal  regulation,  tolerated  by  the  law  ;  not  punish- 
able, because  they  are  such,  but  only  when,  from  the  improper  con- 
duct of  the  owners,  they  are  sources  of  disorder  and  contagious  disease. 

There  is  not  a  more  disgusting  nuisance  in  society  than  prostitution,  as  now 
carried  on;  but,  then,  much  of  the  evil  originates  partly  from  the  law 
and  partly  from  public  opinion.  There  is  nothing  so  effectually  renders 
any  class  infamous  and  degraded,  as  the  law  or  the  public  considering  it  in- 
famous and  degraded.  There  is  nothing  hardly  so  intrinsically  and  stub- 
bornly good,  but  what  might  be  rendered  the  reverse  under  such  a 
proscription.  There  is  no  class  so  tenacious  of  preserving  its  reputation,  as 
that  which  imagines  it  has  a  reputation  to  lose.  The  unfortunate  females 
many  of  them  are  truly  so,  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  they  are  con- 
sidered vile  and  abandoned  wretches ;  they  are  proscribed  from  all  so- 
ciety but  their  own ;  and  thus  a  character  and  manners  are  formed,  which 
are  not  only  the  consequences  of  their  profession,  but  of  their  treatment 
by  the  public. 

To  complete  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  we  shall  lay  before  the  reader 
some  details  to  show  the  extent  of  prostitution  in  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun  classes  and  enumerates  them  as  follows : 
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Of  the  class  of  well-educated  women 2,000 

Of  persons  above  the  rank  of  menial  seivanta 3,000 

Of  persons  who  have  been  employed   as  menial  servants, 

and  seduced  in  early  life 20,000 

Of  those  in  d'fTerent  ranks  in  society?  who  live  partly  by 
prostitution,  including  the  multitude  of  females,  who 
cohabit  with  labourers  without  matrimony 25,000 

50,000 

In  the  Third  Report  of  the  Police,  p.  30,  it  is  stated  that  out  of  three 
parishes  examined  by  the  *'  The  Guardian  Society,"  consisting  of  9924 
houses,  and  59,050  inhabitants,  there  are  360  brothels,  and  2000  prostitutes. 
Prostitution  prevailing  to  such  an  extent,  in  spite  of  all  the  odium  and 
wretchedness  attached  to  it,  proves  that  to  prevent  it,  if  politic,  is  impos- 
sible ;  therefore,  the  wisest  course  would  be  to  bring  it  under  such  regu- 
lations as  would  render  it  the  least  detrimental  to  the  health  and  peace  of 
the  community. 

We  shall  now  conclude  our  article  on  the  police  of  the  metropolis.  We 
have  laid  before  the  reader  a  mass  of  details  and  observations,  which  we 
will  venture  to  say  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  publication.  We  shall 
conclude  with  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  abuses  and  defects  which  appear 
in  our  police  establishment. 

1.  The  police  being  divided  into  three  great  branches  of  Westminster,  the 
City  of  London,  and  the  nine  public  offices,  differently  organized,  and  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  it  is  not  adapted  for  any  general  and  effective 
co-operation,  in  case  of  emergency. 

2.  The  establishment  of  the  police  offices  has  thrown  a  dangerous  mass 
of  patronage  into  the  hands  of  the  crown ;  and  we  should  beg  to  suggest, 
that  instead  of  the  magistrates  being  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  state, 
they  ought  to  be  appointed  by  the  householders  in  their  respective  districts. 

3.  The  object  of  the  present  system  appears  confined  entirely  to  the 
punishment  of  delinquents,  not  to  remove  the  causes  of  their  delinquency. 

4.  It  appears  that  the  police  affords  a  very  inadequate  protection  to  the 
public ;  that  petty  offenders  and  offences  are  prosecuted  with  great  activity, 
while  the  evils  of  gaming  among  the  higher  classes,  the  frauds  and  imposi- 
tions in  provisions,  especially  milk,  are  suffered  with  impunity. 

Lastly.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  patronage  of  ^50,000  annually  in  the 
police  offices;  and  the  present  constitution  of  the  house  of  commons,  will  be 
insuperable  obstacles  to  the  reform  of  any  abuse  in  this  department^  or  any 
other,  under  the  present  s}istem.  '  ' 

END   OF   THE    POLICE    OF   THE  METROPOLIS. 


ON  THE 

EXPENDITURE 


OF    THE 


CIVIL      LIST 


ROYALTY,  after  all,  is  an  expensive  government !  What  is  a  king 
without  an  aristrocacy  and  a  priesthood  ?  and  what  are  any  of  these,  unless 
supported  in  splendour  and  magnificence  ?  It  is  a  system  in  which  men 
are  sought  to  be  governed  by  the  senses,  rather  than  the  understanding, 
and  is  more  adapted  to  a  barbarous  than  a  civilized  state.  Pageantry  and 
show,  the  parade  of  crowns  and  coronets,  of  gold  keys,  sticks,  white 
wands,  and  black  rods  ;  of  ermine  and  lawn,  and  maces  and  wigs  ; — these 
are  the  chief  attributes  of  monarchy.  They  are  ridiculous  when  men 
become  enlightened,  when  they  have  learnt  that  the  real  object  of  govern- 
ment is  to  confer  the  greatest  happiness  on  the  people  at  the  least  expense  : 
but  it  is  a  beggarly  greatness,  a  barbarous  system,  which  would  maintain 
these  fooleries  amidst  a  famishing  population, — amidst  debts,  and  taxes, 
and  pauperism. 

In  treating  the  subject  of  this  article  we  shall  distribute  it  under  three 
heads.  First,  we  shall  give  some  account  of  the  history  and  amount  of 
the  Civil  List»  Secondly,  the  chief  objects  to  which  it  is  applied.  And, 
thirdly,  we  shall  subjoin,  from  official  documents,  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  the  different  sums  under  the  various  heads  of  expenditure. 

The  revenue  of  the  crown  was  formerly  derived  from  various  sources  ; 
as  forfeitures  in  courts  of  justice,  the  post  duty,  the  duty  on  wine  licences, 
the  income  from  the  crown  lands,  a  profit  on  waifs  and  shipwrecks,  the 
incomes  of  bishoprics  during  a  vacancy,  treasure  trove,  wild  fowl,  and 
various  other  item*.  These  formed  the  hereditary  revenue  of  the  crown  ; 
in  lieu  of  which,  the  king,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign, 
accepted  ^800,000  per  annum  from  Parliament,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Civil  List.  This  sum  being  found  insufficient,  in  1777,  was  increased  to 
of900,00(),  to  which,  by  the  44  Geo.  III.  an  additional  sum  of  of 60,000 
was  added.  •• 
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This  forms  the  regular  parliamentary  provision,  but  is  far  from  including 
the  whole  of  the  sums  absorbed  by  the  Crown.  The  debts  of  the  King,  as 
well  as  the  Regent,  have  been  frequently  paid  by  the  people.  The  Crown, 
in  1810,  had  received  of  Admiralty  droits  of  7,344,000,  and  of  the  4f  per 
cent.  Leeward  Island  duties,  so  far  back  as  1812,  ^1,600,000.  The 
revenues  from  the  duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster  are  very  considerable. 
The  king's  hereditary  revenues  in  Scotland,  in  1816,  amounted  to 
,^105,373  :  4  :  2.  From  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hume  too,  in  the  last 
Session,  it  appears,  that  duties  have  been  levied  on  various  articles  at 
Gibraltar,  without  consent  of  parliament,  from  which  the  crown  derived  a 
yearly  income  of  ei^lS, 000.  These,  however,  are  all  insufficient  to  meet 
the  immense  expenditure  in  this  department.  Every  year  enormous  sums 
are  voted  to  make  up  deficiencies,  and  to  defray  expenses  not  in  the 
ordinary  charges  of  the  civil  list.  In  1817,  the  sum  voted  for  this  pur- 
,pose  was  ^500,000  ;  this  year  the  sum  voted  was  /700,000.* 

*  As  a  specimen  of  the  objects  to  which  the  grant  of  £500,000,  in  1817,  and  the 
-grant  of  £700,000  in  the  present  year,  have  been  applied,  we  have  selected  the 
ifollowine  items : 

£,    s.  d. 
"Robert  Quarme,  esq.  to  make  the  emoluments  of  his  office 

iCSOOO  per  annum 1433     1     0 

Charles   Manners  Suiton,  for  his  equipage  as  speaker  of  the 

house  of  commons 1000     0     0 

, in  lieu  of  plate,  usually  allowed  to 

the  speaker  on  his  nomination 1637     7     8 

_  in  lieu  of  stationary 136     0     7 

Arabella  Walker  Heneage,  for  necessaries  supplied  to  the  court 

of  exchequer,  and  diet     945     0     0 

Expenses  for  works  and  repairs  of  pubhc  buildings  ......  41,195     4  10 

Lord  Chamberlain's  Ojfice:— 

Expenses  for  repairs  of  the  royal  sovereign  yacht 1267  10  11 

"For  providing  collars,  badges,  and  mantles  of  the  several 
orders  of  the  bath,  garter,  and  thistle ;  silver  trumpets 
for  the  life  and  horse  guards  ;  gold  chains,  badges,  and 
mantles  of  the  officers  of  the  several  orders;  silver 
collars  and  embroidered  coats  for  the  heralds  ;  furniture 
for  the  royal  yachts ;  and  septennial  and  triennial 
services  for  ihe  drummers  ;  and  royal  standards  for  the 
foot  and  life  guards 755  12     0 

Matthew  Martin,  esq.  for  continuing  his  inquiry  into  the  state 

of  mendicity  in  the  metropolis 316  15     0 

Thomas  Wyon,  esq.  for  engraving  seals 636  18     9 

W.  Home,    for   obtaining  returns  of  the  insane  persons  in 

Scotland 84     3     9 

Eor  illuminations  at  Madrid  on  the  marriage  of  ^'  Ferdinand 

the  beloved" 261     1     9 

Eor  6NUFF  BOXES,  as  presents  to  foreign  ministers  and  im- 
perial coachmen 23,5l0  15     1 
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Having  given  some  idea  of  the  money  which  flows  into  this  immense 
gulf,  our  next  object  will  be  to  show  the  various  purposes  for  which  it  is 
drawn  out  again.  And,  first,  we  will  speak  of  the  king's  privy  purse 
money. 

Before  the  present  reign,  no  such  thing  as  a  privy  purse  was  known. 
The  king's  income  was  always  considered  public  property  attached  to  the 
office,  but  not  to  the  person  of  the  monarch.  The  first  time  any  mention 
is  made  of  the  privy  purse,  is  in  Mr.  Burke's  bill,  in  1782,  and  then  again 
in  the  39th  of  the  king ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Regency, 
when  it  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  commissioners,  that  it  was  recognised  as 
a  fixed  annual  sum,  the  private  property  of  the  king.  But  though  this 
anomaly  has  been  only  recently  acknowledged  by  any  public  act,  its 
origin  is  coeval  with  the  king's  reign.  When  the  sum  of  of  800,000  was 
first  set  apart  for  the  civil  list  expenditure-,  the  king  was  at  liberty,  with  the 
advice  of  his  ministers,  to  apply  what  portion  of  it  he  thought  proper  for 
his  private  use.  The  sum  at  first  set  aside  for  this  purpose  was 
^48,000 ;  and  the  king's  family  increasing,  it  was  extended  to  c£60,000. 
At  this  sum  it  has  remained  ever  since,  and  forms  the  privy  purse. 

No  part  of  this  fund  is  applied  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, nor  of  any  other  function  of  his  office;  it  is  limited  entirely  to  his 
personal  expenses,  and  may  be  more  properly  denominated  the  king's 
pocket  money  than  his  privy  purse.  Why  it  should  be  separated  from  the 
general  income  of  the  civil  list,  unless  to  gratify  a  puerile  avarice  in  the 
monarch,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  It  is  from  the  savings  from  this  source, 
and  his  income  of  o£  10,000  a  year  from  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  that  the 
ting's  private  property  in  the  funds,  and  other  securities,  has  accumulated. 
Even  since  his  majesty's  indisposition,  both  these  sums  have  been  accumu- 
lating in  the  hands  of  the  keepers  appointed  in  the  act  of  the  51st.  At  the 
debate  on  the  Windsor  establishment,  it  was  proposed  to  pay  the  memorable 
grant  of^flOjOOO  to  the  duke  of  York  from  these  funds  ;  but  it  was  opposed 
by  lord  Castlereagh,  as  an  infamous  violation  of  the  king^s  private  pro- 
perty. The  whole  of  these  savings  will  most  probably  fall  to  t|ie  different 
members  of  the  royal  family  at  the  king's  decease. 

Next  to  the  privy  purse  are  various  annuities  to  the  royal  family,  pay- 
able out  of  the  civil  list.     The  income  of  the  princes  and  princesses,  are, 

~  [      '.  7^  ~        '  £.     s.  d. 

For  the  expenses  of  duke  Nicholas,  while  on  a  visit  to  John 

Bull 13,000     0  0 

Lord  Castlereagh  and  duke  of  VV^Uington,  for  expenses  while 

at  Aix-la-Chapelle 8432     0  0 

Itoyfd  George  yacht,  for  the  furniture  of  one  room 3195  12  0 
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However,  principally  charged  upon  the  consolidated  fund.     The  following 

is  a  statement  of  the  sums  payable  out  of  the  civil  list. 

Prince  of  Wales     £60,000 

Duke  of  York 12,000 

Duke  of  Clarence 2,500 

Princess  Augusta  Sophia 4,000 

Princess  Mars^,  duchess  of  Gloucester  .  .  .     4,000 

Princess  Elizabeth 4,000 

Princess  Sophia :  .     4,000 

Duchess  of  Cumberland •  .  .  .     4,000 

The  great  head  of  charge  on  the  civil  list  is  the  king's  household.  This 
forms  a  most  ponderous  establishment;  and  affords  ample  scope  for  re- 
trenchment under  a  government  really  wishful  to  economise.  It  is  the 
great  nursery  of  indolence,  parasites,  and  courtiers.  It  is  formed  upon 
manners  and  customs  that  have  long  since  expired, — upon  old  feudal 
principles.  It  not  only  retains  traces  of  its  Gothic  origin,  but  it  is  formed 
also  on  the  principles  of  a  bodi/  corporate;  and  has  its  own  law-courts,  ma- 
gistrates, and  bye  laws. 

In  ancient  times  these  establishments  were  supported  on  a  principle  of 
purveyance  and  receipt  in  kind.  The  household  uas  then  vast,  and  the 
supply  scanty  and  precarious.  The  king's  purveyor  used  to  sally  forth 
from  under  the  Gothic  portcullis,  to  purchase  provisions,  not  w'ith  money, 
but  power  and  prerogative.  Whole  districts  were  laid  under  contribution 
by  the  jackals  of  the  royal  table,  who  returned  from  their  plundering  ex- 
cursions loaded  with  the  spoils,  perhaps,  of  a  hundred  markets,  which  were 
.deposited  in  so  many  caverns,  each  guarded  by  its  respective  keeper. 
Every  commodity  being  received  in  its  rawest  state,  it  had  a  variety  of 
processes  to  pass  through  before  it  was  prepared  for  the  king  and  his  guests. 
This  inconvenient  mode  of  receipt  multiplied  ofiices  exceedingly ;  and 
hence  has  arisen  the  butchery,  buttery,  pantry,  and  all  that  "  rabble  of 
places  "  which,  though  profitable  to  the  holders,  and  expensive  to  tlie 
state,  are  almost  too  mean  to  mention. 

Let  us  hear  what  Burke  said  on  this  subject,  in  his  reforming  days  :— 
"  But  when  (says  he)  the  reason  of  old  establishments  are  gone,  it  is  ab- 
surd to  preserve  nothing  but  the  burden  of  them.  This  is  superstitiously 
to  embalm  the  carcass,  not  worth  an  ounce  of  the  gums  that  are  used  to 
preserve  it.  It  is  to  burn  precious  oils  in  the  tomb  ;  it  is  to  offer  meat  and 
drink  to  the  dead, — not  so  much  an  honour  to  the  deceased  as  a  disgrace  to 
the  survivors.     Our  palaces  are  vast  inhospitable  halls :    there  the  bleak 
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winds,  *  there  Boreas,  and  Euras,  and  Cauras,  and  Argestes,  loud* 
howling  through  the  vacant  lobbies,  and  clattering  the  doors  of  deserted 
guard-rooms,  appal  the  imagination}  and  conjure  up  the  grim  spectres  of 
departed  tyrants, — the  Saxon,  the  Norman,  and  the  Dane  ;  the  stern  Ed- 
wards and  fierce  Henries, — who  stalk  from  desolation  to  desolation  through 
the  dreary  vacuity  and  melancholy  succession  of  chill  and  comfortless 
chambers.  When  this  tumult  subsides,  a  dead  and  still  moit  frightful 
silence  would  reign  in  the  desert,  if  every  now  and  then  the  tacking  of 
hammers  did  not  announce  that  those  constant  attendants  on  all  courts,  in 
all  ages,  jobs,  were  still  alive;  for  whose  sake  alone  it  is  that  any  trace  of 
ancient  grandeur  is  suffered  to  remain.  These  palaces  are  a  true  emblem 
^  some  governments  ;  the  inhabitants  are  decayed,  but  the  governors  and 
hiagistrates  still  flourish.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  Old  Sarum,  where  the 
representatives,  more  in  rumber  than  the  constituents,  only  serve  to 
inform  us  that  this  was  once  a  place  of  trade,  and  sounding  with  the  *  busy 
hum  of  fuen,^  though  now  you  can  only  trace  the  streets  by  the  colour  of 
the  corn  ;  and  its  sole  manufacture  is  in  members  of  parliament." — His 
iVorkSy  V.  iii.  pp.  277-8.     Speech  on  Economical  Reform. 

The  great  brandies  of  the  household  are  under  the  direction  of  the  lord 
chamberlain,  (marquis  of  Hertford  ;)  the  lord  steward,  (marquis  Cholmon- 
deley ;)  and  the  master  of  the  horse,  (duke  of  Montrose.)  The  office  of 
the  lord  chamberlain  is  to  take  care  of  all  the  officers  and  servants  belong- 
ing to  tiie  king's  chambers,  except  those  belonging  to  the  king's  bed-cham- 
ber, who  are  under  the  groom  of  the  stole.  He  has  the  oversight  of 
the  officers  of  the  wardrobe,  of  tents,  revels,  music,  comedians,  handi- 
crafts, and  aitizans ;  and,  tliough  a  layman,  he  has  the  oversight  of  all  the 
king's  chaplains,  heralds,  physicians,  and  apothecaries.  It  is  his  office  to 
inspect  the  charges  of  coronations,  marriages,  public  entries,  cavalcades, 
and  funerals ;  and  into  all  furniture  in  the  parliament- house,  and  rooms 
of  address  to  the  king. 

'^I'he  lord  stezvard  has  the  estate  of  the  household  entirely  committed  to 
his  care,  and  all  his  commands  in  court  are  to  be  obeyed  ;  his  authority 
reaches  over  all  officers  and  servants  of  the  king's  house,  except  those  of 
the  king's  chamber  and  chapel.  The  counting-house,  where  the  accounts 
of  the  liousehold  are  kept,  the  treasurer  of  the  household,  comptroller, 
cofferer,  and  master  of  household,  clerks  of  green  cloth,  &c-  are  under 
liis  controul. 

The  master  of  the  horse  has  the  charge  and  government  of  all  the  king*s 
stables  and  horses.     He  has  also  the  power  ever  equerries,   pages,  footmen. 
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grooms,  farriers,  smiths,  saddlers,  and  all  other  trades  any  way  connected 
with  the  stables.  He  has  the  privilege  of  applying  to  his  own  use  one 
coachman,  four  footmen,  and  six  grooms,  in  the  king's  pay,  and  wearing 
the  king's  livery.     In  any  solemn  cavalcade  he  rides  next  behind  the  king. 

Besides  these  officers,  the  lord  privy  seal,  whose  office  is  to  put  the  seal  to 
all  charters,  grants,  and  pardons,  signed  by  the  king  ;*  the  lord  president  of  the 
council,  whose  office  is  to  manage  the  debates  in  council,  to  propose  matters 
from  the  king,  and  to  report  to  him  the  resolutions  thereupon  ;  and  the  com- 
missioners of  the  treasury  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the  household. 

The  little  necessity  for  this  immense  establishment  was  sufficiently  evident 
during  the  limitations  on  the  Regency.  At  that  time  the  Regent  discharged 
all  the  duties  of  the  Executive  with  only  his  establishment  as  Prince  of  Wales. 
It  did  not  appear  then,  no  more  than  now,  there  was  any  want  of  attendance 
to  give  dignity  and  efficiency  to  the  first  magistrate.  Burke  mentions  in  his 
time,  that  at  least  one  half  the  household  was  kept  up  solely  for  infiuence, 
lie  also  mentions  that  one  plan  of  reform,  set  on  foot  by  lord  Talbot,  was  sud- 
denly stopped,  because  forsopth  it  would  endanger  the  situation  of  an  honour" 
able  member  ivho  zuas  turnspit  in  the  kitchen!  Whether  the  duties  of  this 
important  office  continue  to  be  discharged  by  a  member  of  the  honourable 
house  we  are  not  sure ;  but  in  looking  over  a  list  of  the  household,  we  ob- 
serve that  two  noble  lords  occupy  situations  little  inferior  in  dignity  and 
utility :  the  duke  of  St.  Albans  is  master  of  the  hazvks,  salary  £\372,  and 
the  marquis  Cornwallis  is  master  of  the  dogS,  salary  of^OOO.  These 
offices  sound  rather  degrading  to  vulgar  ears;  but ''  love,'^  as  the  poet  says, 
**  esteems  no  office  mean;''*  and  no  doubt  it  is  the  love  of  the  sovereign 
rather  than  o£3000  of  the  public  money  which  actuates  these  noble  person- 
ages. In  1811  there  were  no  fewer  than  tiventy-six  peers  and  four  com- 
moners, who  held  situations  in  various  departments  of  the  household. 

The  parade  of  useless  offices  is  not  less  great,  and  still  more  ridiculous,  in 
the  counties  palatine  of  Durh^ni  and  Chester,  and  the  duchies  of  Lancaster 
and  Cornwall,  and  the  principality  of  Wales.  These  have  all  separate  esta- 
blishments, sufficient  for  the  government  of  a  kingdom,  while  their  jurisdic- 
tion is  confined  to  a  few  private  estates,  There  are  courts  of  chancery, 
ecclesiastical  courts,  chancellors,  attorney-generals,  solicitor-generals,  privy 

*  Before  the  privy  seal  is  affixed  to  any  instrument,  it  receives  the  royal  sifru  ma- 
nual ;  it  then  passes  under  the  signet,  which  is  a  warrant  to,  the  privy  seal ;  after  the 
privy  seal,  it  receives  the  great  seal  from  the  lord  chancellor,  which  is  the  finale.  The 
performance  of  these  diiferent  formalities  costs  the  public  perhaps  ^£30,000  a-year, 
M'hile  the  whole  of  the  duties  might  be  discharged  as  well  by  any  honest  man  and  bis 
clerk,  for  about  of^OO  a-year. 
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counsellors,  registrars,  cursitors,  prothonotaries,  auditors,  and  all  the  other 
jiiiniicry  of  royal  government.  They  bring  nothing  into  the  public  trea- 
sury, but  greatly  add  to  the  patronage  of  the  crown,  whose  dignity  they  de- 
grade. In  one  part  of  his  kingdom  the  sovereign  is  no  more  than  prince  of 
Wales;  go  to  the  north,  and  he  dwindles  down  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster; 
turn  to  the  west,  and  he  appears  in  the  humble  character  of  earl  of  Chester ; 
travel  a  few  miles  farther,  the  earl  disappears,  and  he  pops  up  again  as  count 
palatine  of  Lancaster.  Thus  does  the  king,  like  Matthews  in  the  play,  per- 
form all  the  diflerent  characters  in  his  own  drama. 

The  landed  estate  of  the  crown,  and  the  royal  forests  and  forest-rights, 
form  another  great  source  of  abuse  and  patronage.  These  ought  all  to  be 
sold,  with  the  exception  of  those  houses,  gardens,  and  parks,  which  are 
necessary  for  the  king's  residence.  They  are  now  greatly  neglected ;  in  the 
hands  of  private  persons  they  would  afford  employment  to  the  people  ;  the 
produce  would  be  greatly  increased  ;  and  many  individuals  relieved  of  the 
grievance  of  forest-rights,  which  extend  over  their  possessions. 

But  here  again  there  is  the  old  obstacle  to  improvement,  which  we  meet 
m  every  department;  there  are  many  good  places  attached  to  the  crown 
Jands,  of  which  the  chief  duty  is  to  receive  the  salary.  That  neat,  civil, 
.ci-devant  J3.cohiny  Mr.  Huskisson,  would  lose  his  situation,  and  all  the  influ- 
ence attached  to  it,  as  commissioner  ofivoods  and  forests.  Then  there  are 
the  izvo  chief-justices  in  Eijre,  with  salaries  oi  £Aj66  for  nothing;  and  their 
Jiumerous  train  of  dependents,  they  too  would  be  sacrificed.  In  fact,  it  can- 
not be  done — we  must  go  on  with  our  subject. 

Having  tinished  the  royal  household,  and  other  great  heads  of  expendi- 
.ture,  we  shall  only  briefly  enumerate  the  minor  charges  on  the  civil  list. 
The  first  is  the  salaries  of  the  foreign  ministers  and  their  secretaries,  and  the 
charges  of  the  different  consuls  abroad.  The  expense  for  the  out-fit,  and 
service  of  plate  to  these  gentlemen,  is  also  very  considerable  ;  but  these  ap- 
pear under  the  head  of  deficiencies  of  the  civil  list,  and  do  not  form  a  part 
.of  tiie  ordinary  charges. 

Tiie  next  charge  is  the  salaries  of  the  judges,  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  With  the  exception  of  pensions, 
which  amount  to  a  very  considerable  sum,  and  certain  occasional  payments, 
there  are  no  other  charges  on  the  civil  list. 

We  shall  now  give  a  general  statement  of  the  amount  of  all  the  different 
charges  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  for  seven  years  preceding  the  ap- 
pointinent  of  the  regency,  distinguishing  each  year,  and  the  estimated 
charge  in  1804.  The  statement  is  compiled  from  an  account  laid  before 
X^arliament,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  2d  of  March,  lb  12. 
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This  statement  merely  exhibits  the  total  sums  under  the  different  heads  of 
expenditure  for  seven  years.  We  have  selected  the  period  from  1805  ia 
1811,  because  it  exhibits  the  ordinary  charge  on  the  civil  list  under  the  King's 
government,  prior  to  the  Regency.  To  show  the  nature,  necessity,  and  iu- 
flueince  of  these  different  branches  of  expenditure,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  a  more  particular  analysis  of  each  class.  This  we  will  do  in  the  order 
in  which  they  stand.    And,  first,  of  the — 

Royal  Family. — We  have  already  remarked  that  the  incomes  of  the 
princes  and  princesses,  are  principally  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund> 
and  it  is  only  a  few  small  annuities  which  are  payable  out  of  the  civil  list^ 
We  will  lay  before  the  reader  a  correct  statement  of  the  total  sums  which 
are  annually  drawn  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  by  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  A  more  particular  account  will  be  found  in  our  List  of 
Places  under  their  respective  names. 

Incomes  of  the  Royal  Family. 

£        *.    d.  £       s.   d. 

The  King— Privy-purse 60,000     0    0 

from  the  duchy  of  Lancaster 10,000     0     0 

. Windsor  establishment    50,000    0    0 

120,000     0     0 

rRiNCE  Reg  EXT. — Privy-purse 70,000     0     0 

■ — ■ by  act  of  Parliament 65,000     0     0 

. as  prince  of  Wales 60,000     0     0 

— - — -.  ~        expense  of  that  portion  of  the 

royal  household  attendant  on 

the  Regent,  about 400,000     0     0 

^  595,000    0    0 

"Wales,  princess  of,  wife  of  the  Regent 35,000  0  0 

York,  dukeof 100,000  0  O 

Clarence,  duke  of    *  27,782  0  0 

Kent,  dukeof 31,205  4  2 

Cumberland,  duke  of 19.008  10  10 

. duchess  of 6,000    0     0 

25,008  10  10 

Stissex,  duke  of    18,000  0  O 

Cambridge,  duke  of 24,000  0  0 

Gloucester,  duke  of,  (nephew  to  the  king)    28,000  0  0 

Augusta  Sophia     , ;.  9000  0  0 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  prince  Hombourg 9000  0  0 

Sophia    7000  0  0 

k   To  which  add  prince  of  Cobarg   50,000  0  0 

^1,078,997  15     0 
*  Tliis  includes  ^2500  payable  out  of  the  civil  liU,  omitted  in  our  List  of  Places,  ^c. 
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Here  then  is  the  present  annual  cost  of  a  single  family  to  the  people  of 
England.  Will  any  body  assert  there  is  no  room  for  retrenchment?  Ought 
the  people  quietly  to  submit  to  such  abominable  profusion,  when  agriculture 
and  commerce  are  paralysed  by  taxation,  and  the  industrious  artisan  is 
famishing  on  five  shillings  a  week?  Will  any  part  of  the  community  be  so 
stupid  and  so  unjust  to  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  as  to  form  armed  asso* 
ciations,  to  defend  such  shameless,  such  unfeeling  extravagance?  This 
statement  includes  no  charge  for  ambassadors,  for  the  salaries  of  judges,  nor 
pensions,  nor  any  other  extraneous  item ;  it  is  the  mere  personal  cost  of 
fourteen  individuals  ;  and  for  what?  What  use  are  they  ?  What  services 
do  they  render  the  state?  Do  they  fight  its  battles?  Do  they  conduct 
its  negotiations?  Do  they  administer  justice  to  the  people?  No:  they 
do  none  of  these ;  they  neither  grace  the  country  by  their  wisdom ; 
spread  its  fame  by^  their  valour;  nor  conciliate  the  people  by  a  just 
and  equitable  administration  of  its  laws.  Their  office  is  as  useless  as  that  of 
the  gilded  ball  on  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's;  and  their  labours  as  valueless  as 
the  labours  of  2iny  fourteen  paupers  in  the  kingdom. 

The  late  queen  had  ^f  38,000  a-year,  besides  ^10,000  a-year  for  taking 
care  of  the  king.  The  princesses  have  various  sums  on  the  Irish  pension- 
Jist,  besides  a  contingency  of  ^30,000,  to  commence  on  the  death  of  his 
majesty.  Of  the  Regent's  income,  as  prince  of  Wales,  o£30,000  is  set  apart 
for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  Hhprivy purse  is  exactly  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  privy  purse  of  the  king  ;  it  has  no  ostensible  object :  his  attendants, 
and  every  other  department  of  his  establishment,  are  supported  out  of  other 
funds:  the  only  objects  to  which  it  can  be  applied  are  grutuities  and  pensions 
to  favourites,  mistresses,  or  such  objects  as  vice  or  caprice  may  suggest. 

We  have  already  said,  that  till  the  present  reign,  no  such  thing  as  a  privy- 
purse  was  known.  But  now  the  evil  is  twofold ;  for,  behold !  there  are  two 
privy  purses ;  one  for  his  gracious  majesty  the  King,  and  another  for  his 
royal  highness  the  Regent.  Should  the  prince  become  incapable,  like  his 
father,  the  public  may  prepare  for  another  privy  purse  for  the  duke  of  York* 
Already  the  private  property  of  the  crown,  including  the  king's  income  from 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and  the  two  privy  purses,  amounts  to  ^fl  40,000  a- 
year ;  a  sum  wholly  unknown  to  the  constitution,  and  even  the  practice  of 
any  former  reign. 

Of  the  immense  sums  the  public  have  advanced  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
crown  and  the  Regent,  we  cannot  just  now  give  any  estimate.  The  different 
branches  of  the  royal  family  had  received  out  of  the  admiralty  droits y  from 
1793  to  March  1818,  £^^9M'^-    The  Whigs,  while  in  office,  gave  to  the 
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dukes  of  Clarence,  Kent,  Cumberland,  Sussex,  and  Cambridge,  o£75,000 
out  of  this  fund,  which  in  justice  ought  to  have  been  divided  among  the 
sailors.  It  was  these  precious  Whigs,  too,  who  added  £6000  a-year  to 
their  incomes  at  the  same  period.  The  claims  of  ihh  faction,  who  solicit 
the  confidence  of  the  people  on  the  grounds  of  economif  and  retrenchment t 
ought  to  be  well  understood.  There  is  an  account  of  a  neat  little  Whig  job 
in  the  "  Reply  to  Lord  Erskine,'*'  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  their  pre^ 
tensions  on  this  head.     It  relates  to  alterations  in  the  audit-office. 

ADDITIONS   TO   THE    AUDIT-OFFICE   IN    1806. 
One  chairman  of  the  board,  per  annum   .......  £\500 

I*our  new  members,  each  ^'1200 4800 

Secretary  (Mallett,  a  foreigner) 100# 

Six  inspectors,  ^f  600  each 3600 

Four  examiners,  ^f  260  ditto 1040 

Four  examiners,  £ibO  ditto 600 

With  numerous  other  appointments,  which  increased  the  expense  of  the 
establishment  from  about  £\  4,000  to  <:£38,00O  per  annum  ;  and,  after  all,  the 
office  was  made  less  efllcient  than  under  the  old  and  less  expensive  system. 

2.  Salaries  of  the  Judges. — After  reading  our  observations  on  sir  Charles 
Abbot  and  lord  Eldon,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  the  judges  have  other  emolu- 
ments besides  their  salaries. 

3.  Foreign  Ministers. — The  following  is  a  more  particular  statement  of 
the  estimated  expense  of  foreign  embassies,  at  different  courts,  in  1804  :-*^ 

Paris o£'l2J29 

Pfetersburgh 12,129 

Constantinople  . 9869 

Vienna 8312 

Madrid 5768 

Hague 5763 

Berlin 5768 

Naples 3688 

Lisbon 5548* 

America , 4600 

Copenhagen 3604 

Munich 3604 

Stockholm 3256 

Dresden 3604 

*  The  mission  of  George  Canning,  when  there  was  no  court,  cost  the  public 
o£'l8,000;  but  thea  he  was  a  right  honourable  gCmtieman,  and,  of  course,  his  expense* 

WDuld  be  ^reat. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC, 


TiiEiiE  is  one  advantage,  at  least,  which  men  derive  from  the  misre* 
|tresentation  of  their  enemies; — it  instructs  them  what  it  is  their 
interest  to  avoid.  The  6'w/z,  Country  New  Times,  and  other  hireling 
prints,  have  laboured  incessantly  to  misrepresent  the  proceedings  of 
thtt  People  at  Stockport,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Rochdale,  Manchester, 
and  other  parts  of  the  country.  They  have  published  the  most  bare- 
faced falsehoods,  of  violences  whic^  never  happened,  of  aeditio.n  never 
uttered,  and  of  disorders  which  never  occurred.  Now  what  is  the  in- 
ference the  Reformers  ought  to  draw  from  ihis  baseness  on  the  part 
of  their  known  venal  and  unprincipled  opponents?  Plainly  this — That 
these  are  the  very  things  they  ought  to  avoid; — that  these  are  the  very 
things  which  their  worst  enemies  would  rejoice  to  see ;  and,  c-onse- 
ijuently,  tlie  things  most  likely  to  avert  the  triumph  of  that  glorious 
cause,  for  which  they  are  now  so  ably,  perseveringly,  and  successfully 
contending. 

There  would  be  no  wickedness,  no  injustice,  in  overturning  such  aa 
infamous  and  unprincipled  system  by  force;  but,  then,  force  is  not 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Reformers.  Organization,  a  devoted  magistracy, 
a  standing  army,  sixty  millions  of  money  to  pay  the  adherents  ot  abuse,— 
these  constitute  the  strength  of  their  enemies.  The  strength  of  ihe 
People  is  in  the  justice  of  their  cause,— -in  their  indescribable  suffer?* 
ings, — the  misery  and  embarrassments  of  all  classes, — and  the  absolute 
ue^cesbity  of  a  radical  change  for  the  safety  of  all. 

Our  limits  do  not  admit  of  a  lengthened  article ;  but  we  will  lay  down 
four  principles,  on  which  the  Reformers  continuing  lo  act,  it  appears  to 
us  they  must  infallibly  triumph,  without  the  loss  of  a  drop  of  blood,  or 
a  single  broken  bone: — 

1.  ^' Knuxcledge  is  power ;"  therefore  the  Reftirmers  cannot  possess 
loo  much  of  that,  to  enable  them  to  maite  the  best  use  of  their  resources, 
and  guard  against  the  wiles  and  nefarious  designs  of  theireneraies. 

2.  The  opposition  of  any  class  can  do  no  good;  but  its  concurrence 
may  greatly  strengthen  the  cause:  therefore  we  should  recommend, 
that  the  Reformers  continue  to  invite  to  their  meetings  that  portion  of 
the  iiiiddiing  classes  which,  with  such  culpable  apathy,  still  continues 
to  withhold  its  support. 

.3  The  example  of  Birmingham  is  excellent,  and  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  every  unrepiesented  town   in  the  kingdom. 

4.  If  the  Representatives  of  the  People,  thus  fairly  chosen,  are  not 
admitted  to  take  their  seats  in  St.  Stephen's,  then  they  ought  to  assem- 
ble in  another  place,  and  pass  a  law,  declaring  that  all  tdx«s  imposed 
by  the  Representatives  of  the  Boroughmongers,  and  levied  by  their 
agents,  are  illegal;  and  every  Reformer  ought  to  observe  that  law 
from  the  day  on  which  it  is  passed,  and  bolt  his  door  against  the 
Xax-Gathtrer. 

Jugnst  3j  151:9.  The  Editor, 
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TO  ADVERTISERS. 


The  extraordinary  demand  for  "The  Black  Book/' 
and  the  extensive  circulation  it  has  attained,  must 
render  it  a  desirable  vehicle  for  the  circulation  of  No- 
tices of  New  Works,  and  such  Advertisements  as  are 
usual  on  the  Covers  of  Magazi)ies  and  other  Periodical 
PubHcations.  The  Proprietors,  therefore,  have  deter- 
mined to  devote  a  portion  of  the  Wrapper  to  that 
purpose;  and  hereby  give  notice  to  such  Advertisers 
as  may  be  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of,  such  an 
opportunity. 
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CONTAINING 

An  Account  of  all  Places,  Pensions,  and  Sinecures;  the  Revenues  of  the  Clergy  and 
Landed  Aristocracy ;  the  Salaries  and  Emoluments  in  Courts  of  Justice  and  the 
Police  Department;  tlie  Incomes  derived  from  Public  Charities;  the  Expenditure 
of  the  Civil  List;  the  Amount  and  Application  of  the  Droits  o{  the  Crown  and 
Admiralty;  the  Profits  of  the  Bank  of  England,  arisint^  from  the  issue  of  its  Notes, 
the  balances  of  Public  Money,  the  management  of  Lotteries  and  the  Borough 
Debt,  and  other  soiwccs  of  emolument;  the  Debt,  Revenue,  and  Influence  of  the 
East  India  Company;  the  State  of  our  Finances,  Home  and  Foreign  Trade,  and  the 
Circulating  Medium. 

To  which  will  be  added, 

A  Correct  List  of  the  present  House  of  Commons,  the  Names  of  the  Places  for  which 
they  were  returned, — the  Number  of  Voters, — by  whom  influenced;  specifying  the 
Names  of  such  as  are  Placemen  or  Pensioners,  and  the  Money  they  receive  from 
the  Public ;  also,  a  similar  List  of  the  Salaries  of  Ministers,  and  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


The  object  of  this  Work  is,  to  trace  the  cor- 
ruptions and  influence  of  Government  through 
all  their  ramifications,  where  they  in  the  lejist 
tend  to,  or  are  in  uny  way  connected  with  its 
support.  The  Public  has  long  been  in  possession 
of  Lists  of  Places,  Pensions,  and  Sinecures  ;•  but 
to  these  there  are  several  objections;    Fir.>t, — A 


Having  stated  the  defects  of  such  publicati<ms 
as  approximate  to  the  nature  of  that  we  propose, 
we  shall  now  state  </ur  plan  and  arrangement. 

In  the  First  place,  we  shall  divide  OT^r  subject 
into  distinct  Parts ;  each  Part  will  be  prefaced 
"with  an  Introduction,  to  explain  what  is  aifficult, 
and  to  point  out  abuses.    The  number  of  Parts 


mere  alphabetical  list  of  names  and  incomes,  will  probably  be  ten  or  twelve, 
without  stating  how  those  incomes  originated,  or  i  The  Fit-'t  Part  will  contain  a  general  List 
the  connexions  of  the  individuals  receiving  them, '  of  Places,  Pensicns,  and  Sineciures,  derived  im- 
cannot  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  importance  of ;  mediately  from  Government,  acco?apanied  with 
such  persons  to  Government.  Secovdi/y — The  remarks  on  the  character  and  connexions  of  the 
works  on  such  subjects  are  limited  to  persons  con-   individuals. 

nected  either  with  the  Government,  the  Police,  |  The  S  comi.  Part  will  contain  a  statement 
or  the  Courts  of  Justice;  omitting  all  estimate  of  >  of  the  Salaries  and  Emoluments  in  Courts  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Clergy  and  Aristocracy,  who  Justice  and  the  Police  Department, — and  a  total 
form  the  basis  and  support  of  the  present  order  of  estimate  of  the  revenue  derived  by  all  clashes  t  .n- 
tbings.  Thirdly, — We  object  to  a  deficiency  of  nected  with  the  administration  of  law.  .  'ihjs 
illustration  and  comment,  which,  in  such  sub-  Part  it  will  be  necessary  to  preface  wit'i  seme  cb* 
jects,  are  indispensable,  to  render  them  either '  servations  on  the  changes  that  have  tal  en  place 
useful  ot  intelligible.  Fo«rZ/i/v,— Publications  i  in  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,— the  coni^^equcnt 
•of  this  nature  are  excessively  dear,  which  places  j  increase  of  Crown  patronage, — and  the  ercrixous 
them  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  tlie  generality  i  expence  which  these  changes  have  entai'x'I  upon 
«f  jreaders.  I  tiie  public. 


tn  tlie  Third  Pxtt  we  shall  treat  of  the  Re- 
■^lenues  ot  the  Clergy  and  Aristocracy ;  which  we 
sihall  compare  with  iheir  amount  before  the  war, 
to  ascerUm  the  relative  situation  of  these  two 
classes  before  and  since  that  event. 

In  the  Fourth  Part  we  shall  treat  of  the  In- 
comes of  Public  Charities.  1* his  will  be  far  from 
being  the  least  interesting,  and  certainly  the  most 
original  article  in  the  Work.  The  amount  of 
money  plundered  from  the  pdor  is,  at  least,  treble 
the  amount  of  the  sums  lavished  in  Grants  and 
Pensions,  and  is  indisputably  the  vilest  and  basest 
tobbery  that  ever  was  perpetrated.  In  this  arti- 
cle we  shall  be  particularly  careful  to  state  the 
revenue  of  the  principal  Charities  of  the  Metro- 
polis, especially  the  Charter  House,  the  Found- 
ling, and  Christ's  Hospital;  and  also  in  the 
Country,  including  Eton,  Winchester,  8t.  Bees, 
&c  Some  of  these  Establishments  have  incomes 
from  10,  20,  to  40,000  /.  a  year,  left  exclusively 
for  the  maintenance  of  orphans  and  indigent 
persons,  but  which  are  now  expMided  in  providing 
sinecure  places  ibr  the  Clergy,  in  corrupting  the 
Electors  of  Members  of  Parliament,  and  in  the 
mahitenance  of  the  children  of  the  Aristocracy 
and  other  opulent  persons. 

Our  lijtii  Part  will  be  on  the  CiviL  List. 
This  forms  a  gross  item  in  the  public  expendi- 
ture, amounting  to  more  than  Two  Millions 
Si  year;  and,  in  treating  this  subject,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  distinguish  what  portion  of  the 
Civil  List  is  rca%  expended  by  the  Royal  Fami- 
ly, and  what  jwrtion  is  expended  in  the  admini- 
stration of  justice,  in  the  charge  of  Ambassadors, 
and  other  miscellaneous  services. 

The  Droits  of  the  Crowx  will  form  the 
Sixth  Part.  We  shall  shew  the  principal  sources 
whence  this  immense  fund  of  more  than  Eight 
Millions  has  arisen,  and  the  purposes  to 
which  it  has  been  applied,  from  the  commence- 
toent  of  the  war  to  the  present  time. 

In  our  Sevnth  Part  we  shall  treat  of  the 
Bank  of  England;  the  profit  it  derives  from 
the  issue  of  its  notes, — from  holding  large  bjJances 
of  public  money, — the  management  of  the  debt* — 
snd  other  soiurces  of  emolument; — and  generally 


on  the  influence  of  tiie  ]Paper  Systchi,  aftd  itt 
connection  with  Government. 

Our  Eighth  Part  will  be  on  the  East  India 
Company  ;  exhibiting  a  short  statement  of  the 
debt,  revenue,  and  influence  of  that  powcr^l 
Associatioii. 

In  our  Ninth  Part  we  shall  give  a  clear  and 
coQjprehensive  statement  of  our  Finances,  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Trade,  and  the  probable  in- 
crease of  the  Revenue,  and  the  operation  of  the 
Sinking  Fund. 

Lastly,  to  render  the  whole  complete,  we 
shall  subjoin  a  correct  List  of  the  Membeis  of  the 
House  of  Commons, — the  names  of  the  places 
whence  they  were  returned, — the  number  of 
voters, — by  whom  influenced;  specifying  the 
names  of  such  Members  as  are  Placemen  or 
Pensioners,  and  the  money  they  receive  from  the 
public.  A  similar  List  wUl  be  given  of  the  Sala- 
ries of  Ministers,  and  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Lords. 

Such  is  ah  outline  of  The  Black  Book. 
No  such  work  has  ever  yet  been  offered  to  the 
Public.  It  will  contain  a  full  exposition  of 
abuse,  corruption,  influence,  and  patronage,  in 
all  their  various  shapes,  modes,  and  ramifications  s 
and  will  solve  a  mystery  which  has  long  perplexed 
thinking  men,  why  a  Government,  conducted  on 
principles  which  must  inevitably  terminate  in  na- 
tional misery  and  confusion,  should  be  <;o  long 
tolerated  among  a  nation  of  enlightened  mdivi- 
duals, — a  vast  majority  of  whom  have  not  only 
foreseen,  but  been  anxious  to  avert  the  fatal 
catastrophe.  This  has  certainly  been  a  subject 
of  surprise ;  but,  after  perusing  the  details  we 
shall  exhibit  of  the  resources  of  Government,  of 
its  immense  influence,  and  the  various  ramiiica- 
tions  of  abuse  and  corruption,  it  will  cease  to 
excite  astonishment, 

The  value  of  such  a  Work  will  depend  iipon^ 
the  accuracy  and  authenticity  of  its  details ;  we 
shsdl,  therefore,  be  particularly  careful  to  point 
out  the  sources  of  our  information,  that  those 
who  have  an  opportunity  may  occasionally  verify 
our  statements. 


For  the  general  accommodation  of  all  classes,  two  modes  of  publication  have  beep 
adopted,  which  will  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time.  A  Part  will  be  published  every 
fortnight,  Price  Sixpence,  containing  24  Octavo  pages,  etitched  in  a  Goloui?ed, 
Wrapper.  A  W^eekly  JSlmnber  will  also  be  publislred,  verbatim  'fwm  the  Sixpenny 
Part,  Price  Tvvopence.  Three  Weekly  Numbers  will  be  equivalent  to  oug  Supenn^ 
Parti  with  which  they  will  exactly  correspond  in  size,  fhatter,  and  paper. 

♦^*  The  Workf  when  completed^  with  TUle-Page  and  Index,  zoillform  a  handsome 
Octavo  Volume;  andL  will  contain  a  complete  efiposition  of  the  costj  tnechanUm,  attd 
irruptions  of  the  Borough  System  of  Government, 


LONDON : 
PRINtto  AND  PUBLISHBD  BY  JOHN  FAlUBURN,  2,  BROAPWAX 

LUDGATE    HILL  ; 

And  Sold  by  T.  Dolby,  S4,  Ward  our  Street  ,"Soho  ;  J.  \yR0E,  Manchester;  and  by  all  0O0k- 
sellers,  NewsmeD,  and  Venders  of  Politicftl  Fublicatious  in  Great  Srituio, 


Manehester  Massacre  !  I ! 


Immediately  will  be  published^ 
AN  AUTHENTIC 

NARRATIVE  OF  THE  ATROCIOUS  PROGEEDINGS 

AND 

MAGISTERIAL   BUTCHERY 

AT 

MANCHESTER!!! 

With  Remarks  on  the  ILLEGAL  Conduct  of  the  Magistrates  in  suppressing 
the  Meeting,  and  the  necessity  of  the  People  persisting  in  the  exercise  of 
their  undoubted  Right  to  assemble  and  deliberate  on  the  best  mode  of  re- 
dressing their  grievances. 

The  principle  at  issue  betwixt  the  Rfformers  and  their  Opponents  is — that 
Taxation  wiihout  Representation  is  unconstitutional.  This  principle  they 
must  maintain  at  all  hazards,  or  they  and  their  cause  are  vanquished  for 
ever.  ^ 

BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  "  I'HE  BiLACK  BOOK."^ 


Published  by  John  Fairburn,  2^  Broadway,  Ludgate  HilL 

This  day  is  published  No.  I.  price  Twopence,  of 
THE 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND ;^ 

Written  after  the  Manner  of  the  Jewish  Historians, 

With  Notes  Illustrative  and  Explanatory  ;  and  an  Introductory  Dedication 

'To  the  Swinish  Multitude^. 

By  porous,   a  well-known  HOG. 

Thi»  scarce  and  valuable  Wort,  originally  written  by  a  Learned  Pig^. 
of  the  last  Century,  comes  down  to  the  reii^n  of  ( jeorge  the  Second.  It  con- 
tains a  brief  notice  of  every  iiHportant  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Englishi 
Monarchs:  Th^r  religious  and  political  crimes,  tlieir  follies,  vices,  amours, 
and  domestic  adventures,  are  ail  faithfully  recorded.  The  Continuation,, 
by  PoRCUs,  written  also  after  the  manner  of  the  Divine  Historians^  v/ili 
contain  a  summary  narrative  of  every  important  fact  in  the  private  and. 
public  history  of  the  present  reign;  ami,  it  is-  thought,  will  fofin,  tlie  most 
amusing  and  instructive  part  of  the  Work. 

The  whole  is  intendv'.d  to  ex^hibit  a  faithfu4  picture  of  the  indescribable 
blessings  of  monarchical  government;  and,  for  the  instruction  of  all  swine,. 
to  give  a  true  and  correct  narrative  of  the  wisdom,  virtue,  and  goodness  of 
EiNGLisii  Kings. 

The  Work  will  be  published  regularly  every  Week,  in  Numbers,  price  Two- 
pence ;  or  in  Parts,  every  Third  Week,  containing  Thi;ee  Numbers,  stitcl)ed 
in  a  Coloured  Wrapper,  price  Sixpence."  The  wiiole  History,  with  Title-pagt\ 
Index,  &c.  it  is  supposed,  will  be  comprised  in  about  Sixteen  Numbers. 

Printed  and  published  by  John  Fairburn,  2,  Brcudway,  Ludgate  lidL. 
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Elector  of  Wirteraberg o£'2178 

Sardinia 1344 

Republic  of  Seven  Islands 1344 

Consuls  to  Madrid 1672 

• .  Naples 388 

—  '  '■ '  ■  Eastern  States  of  America  .  .   •    1672 

Baltimore 348 

Egypt 1672 

Genoa 365 

Vice-consul  to  the  Brazils,  charge  about .      365 
Consul-general,  Morocco,  ditto    ,  ,  .  .    1138 

• Tunis,        ditto    ....      930 

Algiers,      ditto    ....    1035 

• Russia,      ditto    ....    lOlB 

These  selections  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  annual  cost  of  this  class  of 
public  servants.  The  expense  of  their  outfit,  a  service  of  plate,  and  their 
equipage,  on  going  abroad,  is  paid  by  the  public;  and,  on  their  return 
home,  after  the  absence  of  two  or  three  years,  they  receive  a  pension  to 
about  half  the  amount  of  their  salaries,  for  life. 

4.  Tradesmen's  Bills.— The  amount  of  these  bills,  from  1805  to  1811, 
appears  gradually  to  have  increased.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  influence, 
dependence,  and  loyalty,  which  must  be  created  among  a  numerous  class  of 
tradesmen  in  the  metropolis,  by  the  disbursements  to  the  amount  of 
^250,000  annually. 

5.  Menial  Servants. — The  expenditure  in  the  department  of  the  lord 
chamberlain  is  greater  than  in  any  other  department  of  the  household.  The 
following  were  the  estimated  charges  in  1804: — 

£       s.    d. 

Salaries  in  his  department 30,141  14     4 

Vice-chamberlain 600     0     0 

Groom  of  the  stole 2000     0     0 

Twelve  gentlemen  of  the  bed  chamber    .   12,000     0     0 

Thirteen  grooms  ditto 6500     0     0 

Apothecary  totheking 115     0     0 

Ditto  to  the  household 53     6     8 

This  officer  defrays  all  expenses  for  the  repairs  of  the  royal  palaces,  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  the  expense  of  funerals,  royal  visitors,  ambassa- 
dors, governors,  processions,  &c.  which  do  not  enter  into  the  ordinary 
charges  of  the  civil  list.  The  following  account,  taken  from  the  civil  list  in 
the  "  Extraordinary  Red  Book,"  exhibit?  a  statement  of  the  actual  expendi- 
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ture,  principally  on  these  subjects,   from  the  5th  April,    1812,  to  the  5th 
January,  1815: — 

EXPENDITURE  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  LORD  CHAMBERLAIN. 


HEADS  OF  SERVICE, 

Or  Places  or  Palaces  at  which 

the  Expense  was  incurred. 


One  Year  ei 

ded 

One  Year  ended 

Three  Quarters 

of  a  Year,  to 

5th  Jan.  1815. 

5th  April,  1813. 

5lh  April,  1814. 

o£         s. 

d. 

ot           s 

d. 

ci 

s. 

d. 

61,772  17 

4 

65,053  17 

5i 

54,131 

11 

6i 

227  17 

1 

829  18 

oi 

5,319 

15 

10 

__ 

. 

17,220 

32 

5 

— 

— 

1,917 

15 

5 

4,126  10 

5 

3,194     3 

n 

2,278 

1 

H 

1,549  17 

1 

5,242     4 

7 

6,828  16 

n 

1,229 

2 

1 

970     1 

9 

4,108  18 

H 

724  16 

oi 

— 

'J3S     1 

9 

1,325     2 

10 

558  18 

9 

28  10 

9 

1,755  11 

10 

2,160     9 

5 

1,261 

11 

7 

._ 

645  10 

8 

8.629  16 

9 

4,257     1 

5 

2,668 

17 

0 

2,540     1 

10 

6,008     6 

10 

17,286 

13 

8 

3,294  15 

0 

— 

1,004  12 

0 

4,672 

4 

9 

— 

— 

35,449 

1 

9 

— 

140     3 

0 

69 

9 

8 

2,915  15 

lOi 

— 

— 

2,179 

14 

6 

9,988  13 

4 

6,908  11 

3 

8,223  10 

n 

168     2 

3 

220     5 

0 

78 

2 

7 

1,774     6 

10 

2,384     4 

11 

2,158 

5 

7 

106,869     9 

sk 

103,978     0 

6i 

1.56,939 


7 

6f 

Carlton-house 

Brighton 

Cottage,  and  Cumberland-lodge, 

Windsor 

('ranbourne-lodge    ....... 

St.  James's 

Queen's  Palace 

Kensington 

Hampton-court,      Newmarket, 

and  Kew 

Swinly-lodge 

House  of  Lords 

House  of  Commons    ...... 

Speaker's  House 

Whitehall,    Westminster,     and 

secretaries  of  state 

Koyal  yachts 

Knights  of  the  several  orders  .  . 
Ambassadors  and  governors    .  . 

Plate  to  great  officers 

Investment  of  foreign  Sovereigns 

Royal  visitors 

Herald  at  arras •  .  .  .  . 

Funeral    of     the    duchess     of 

Brunswick 

Proclamation     of    peace,    and 

thanksgiving  at  St.  Paul's  .  . 
Yeomen,  maundy,   trumpeters, 

&c 

Stationer}'  for  his  majesty,  &c. 
Miscellaneous  services,  &c.  .  . 

of 


For  the  expenses  of  work  and  the  repairs  of  public  buildings,  the  follow- 
ing were  sums  laid  before  parliament  in  1818 : 

Robert  Brown,  esq.  for  several  works  at  both  houses  of  parliament .     536f    1     8 
.■■  ... — — .  at  the  Speaker's  house 334  l*     4 
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£.  s.  d. 
at  Somerset-house 7146  4  4 

■ at  the  Fleet  prison     1211  19  2 

. ■         at  the  Marshalsea  prison 256  17  4 

, at  the  King's  Bench  prison 3871  19  3 

— at  the  British  Museum 4781  18  8 

« at  the  Tower 1789  6  4 

at  Whitehall 2087  18  9 

■■...■■ at  Westminster 764  i  lO 

at  his  Majesty's  Mint 6926  10  0 

Robert  Srairke,  esq.  for  balances  to  tradesmen  employed  at  the  New 

Mint  prior  to  1812      ., 6159  lo  0 

Robert  Browne,  esq.  to  pay  fees  on  issues  made  to  him  for  expenses  of 

work  done  at  various  public  buildings 701  3  0 


,£41,195     4    0 


It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  the  profitable  jobbing,  and  the  loyalty  which 
will  be  manifested  in  illuminations,  mournings,  addresses  of  condolence,  and 
the  forming  armed  associations  to  oppose  the  people,  in  consequence  of 
these  various  disbursements. 

6.  Pensions. — These  are  principally  in  the  nature  of  compensations  and 
bounties  to  different  servants  of  the  household,  and  in  pensions  to  late  foreign 
ministers. 

7.  Salaries  of  other  Places,  S^c, — The  sums  paid  under  this  head  are  too 
numerous,  too  miscellaneous,  and  too  small  in  amount  to  bring  under  any 
particular  description. 

Sth  and  9th  classes  include  various  miscellaneous  payments  to  foreign 
ministers,  for  ahns,  secret  service  money,  allowances  to  certain  corporations, 
the  universities,  &c.  of  which,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  article,  we  shall 
give  a  more  particular  detail. 
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CIVIL  LIST  EXPENDITURE 


DURING    THE 


REGENCY. 


Our  preceding  observations  apply  more  particularly  to  the  period  prior  to 
the  indisposition  of  the  King.  By  referring  to  our  statement  in  page  1 17,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  the  average  expenditure  for  the  seven  years  up  to  1811, 
inclusive,  amounted  to  ^1,103,000.  Under  the  government  of  the  Regent, 
this  sum  was  found  vastly  inadequate  to  meet  the  increased  charges  on  the 
Civil  List.     The  expenditure 

Of  the  year  1812  was ^1,374,000 

• —,—  1813 1,316,000 

— 1814 1,361,000 

1815   1,436,000 

And  the  year  ending  5th  Jan.  1816 1,480,000 

From  a  Report  made  to  the  house  in  1815,  it  was  clear,  that  there  had 
been  the  most  profuse  expenditure  in  different  departments  of  the  household 
ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  Regency.  In  the  first  two  years  and 
three  quarters,  the  expense  of  furniture  and  tradesmen's  bills  for  Carlton- 
House  alone,  amounted  to  ^£1^0,000.  The  following  statement  will  show 
at  one  view  the  rapid  increase  of  expenditure  during  that  period,  in  four 
branches  of  the  lord  Chamberlain's  department:  — 

3-4tIisof  the 
1st  Year.        2d  Year.         3d  Year. 
Upholstery..  ^19,000  ..   28,000  ..   46, '291 

Linen-drapery  .  33,000   ..   41,000   ..   64,000 

Silversmiths  .  . .  3:<i,000   . .   37,000   . .   40,000 

Wardrobe 43,000  . .   47,000  . .   72,000 

The  Regent,  on  assuming  sovereign  power,  had  a  grant  of  ^£'100,000  as 
an  outfit.  This  sum  was  intended  to  defray  any  additional  expense  he  might 
incur  in  consequence  of  his  new  office ;  but  instead  of  being  applied  to 
that  object,  it  was  appropriated  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  he  had  con- 
tracted as  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  the  public  were  called  upon,  under  a  new 
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form,  to  defray  expenses  for  which  they  had  already  provided.  In  1815, 
o£'50,000  was  expended  on  additional  buildings  at  Brighton,  and  ^20,000 
for  furniture.  Both  these  sums  were  paid  out  of  the  public  purse,  although 
the  pavilion  is  considered  the  private  property  of  the  Prince.  The  cost  of 
the  Windsor  establishment  was  not  less  unjustifiable.  While  the  Regent  was 
lavishing  the  public  money  on  tailors,  jewellers,  glass  and  china  manufac- 
turers, upholsterers,  builders,  perfumers,  embroiderers,  &c.  the  old  King 
was  kept  bolstered  up  in  the  most  ridiculous  state  imaginable.  He  had  four 
lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  a  groom  of  the  stole,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
officers,  of  whose  services,  and  even  existence,  he  was  quite  unconscious. 
The  cost  of  his  establishment  was  ^100,000  a  year  ;  besides  which,  his  faith- 
ful commons  allowed  him  £60,000  for  pocket  mone?/,  and  the  Queen  had 
10,000  a  year  for  superintendence. 

Another  great  cause  of  the  augmented  charge  on  the  Civil  List  was  the 
increased  expense  of  the  foreign  ministers,  which,  during  the  period  we  are 
speaking  of,  had  increased  ^150,000  a  year.  The  expense  of  lord  Castlereagh's 
missions  to  Paris  and  Vienna  in  1815  and  1816,  amounted  to^43,096,wluch, 
with  his  official  salary  of  o£l2,000,  formed  an  expenditure  for  tvo  years  of 
o£55,809.  His  brother,  lord  Stewart,  was  also  out  on  a  special  mission,  and 
his  expense  amounted  to  of 24,000  ;  besides  which,  he  received  ^£2000  from 
his  commission  as  general  on  the  staff.  The  expense  of  lord  Cathcart, 
who,  as  well  as  lord  Stewart,  was  considered  merely  an  understrapper  to  the 
7ioble  lord,  was  still  greater.  This  nobleman,  on  going  out  on  his  em- 
bassy to  Petersburgh,  instead  of  the  usual  compliment  of  a  service  of  plate, 
was  pleased  to  accept  a  present  of  c£4,400. 

From  these,  and  some  other  causes,  the  arrears  on  the  Civil  List,  in  1816, 
had  accumulated  to  an  enormous  amount.  The  average  excess  of  the  expen- 
diture above  the  receipt  during  the  four  years  was  ^258i000,  or  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  expense  for  the  seven  preceding  years,  making  a  defi- 
ciency of  more  than  one  million.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Prudent  men, 
when  their  expenditure  exceeds  their  income,  endeavour  to  make  them 
meet  by  a  reduction  of  the  former  :  but  economy  has  long  been  a  stranger 
to  the  English  government ;  and  ministers  are  as  jealous  of  abridgment  in  the 
expenditure,  as  any  arbitrary  prince  could  possibly  be  of  his  prerogative. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  steps  being  taken  to  curtail  this  waste  of  the  public 
money,  a  bill  was  introduced  by  lord  Castlereagh  to  transfer  certain  charges 
on  the  Civil  List  to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  or  provide  for  them  by  new 
grants  from  parliament.     It  is  conformable  to  this  bill,  that  the  Civil  List 
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expenditure  is  now  regulated  ;  and  to  make  the  reader  fully  acquainted  with 
the  present  state  of  this  important  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some 
account  of  its  principle  and  provisions. 

The  principle  of  the  bill  was  to  prevent  future  excess  in  the  Civil  List 
expenditure,  by  relieving  it  of  certain  charges  of  expensive  and  uncertain 
amount.  The  first  charge  we  shall  notice  of  this  nature  is  trademen's  bills. 
The  total  amount  of  these  bills  in  future  was  estimated  at  .£234,000.  Of 
this  sum,  it  was  proposed  to  dd"ray  by  grants  from  parliament  all  charge« 
for  furniture  and  other  articles  heretofore  provided  by  the  lord  chamberlain 
for  certain  public  offices ;  also  the  expense  of  plate  to  foreign  ministers  ; 
collars,  badges,  and  mantles,  of  the  several  orders  of  the  Garter,  Bath,  and 
Thistle  ;  and  also  all  expense  for  the  repair  of  public  offices  and  buildings  at 
the  Tower,  Whitehall,  Westminster,  and  for  works  in  St.  James's  Park,  and 
of  private  roads,  which  had  formerly  been  defrayed  out  of  the  Civil  List. 
The  annual  amount  of  these  charges  to  be  provided  by  parliament  was  esti- 
mated at  ^25,000. 

The  next  charge  to  be  provided  for  by  new  grants  was  under  the  head  of 
Occasional  Payments,  amounting  to  ^222,000.  Of  this  sum  parliament 
was  to  provide  ^£197,000,  including  all  charges  for  outfit  to  ministers  to 
foreign  courts,  and  for  their  extraordinary  disbursements  ;  also  for  presents 
to  foreign  ministers,  incidental  expenses  of  the  treasury,  deficiency  of  fees  to 
the  secretaries  of  state,  and  in  the  home  department.  Besides  these,  salaries 
to  certain  officers  and  persons,  amounting  to  «£3268,  were  to  be  provided 
for  •  and  the  whole  of  the  sums  payable  out  of  the  Civil  List  to  the  junior 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  amounting  to  £"30,500,  were  to  be  transferred 
to  the  consolidated  fund.*  The  total  amount  of  the  different  charge€,  of 
which  it  was  proposed  to  relieve  the  Civil  List,  were  estimated  by  lord 
Castlereagh  at  £"255,768.  Events  have  proved  that  this  estimate  was 
greatly  below  the  mark,  and  that  it  amounted  to  little  more  than  one-third 
of  the  actual  charge  to  the  public.  In  1817,  parliament  granted  £^500,000 
for  "  Civil  Contingencies,^*  the  name  under  which  supplies  for  the  Civil 
List  are  voted ;  and  for  similar  charges  in  1818,  parliament  have  granted 
this  year  £700,000.    We  have  already  shown  at  page  1 1 1-12,  some  of  the 

»  For  an  account  of  these  sums,  see  page  113.  Tlie  whole  is  now  payable  out 
of  the  consolidated  fund,  as  well  as  the  £2500  to  the  duke  of  Clarence,  raendoned 
page  118. 
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objects  to  which  these  enormous  sums  had  been  applied,  therefore  it  is  un- 
necessary to  repeat  them. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  Civil  List  Bill  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  entire  new  office,  under  the  name  of  Auditor  of  the 
Civil  List,  with  a  salary  of  of'lSOO  a  year.  This  is  exactly  the  way  in 
all  attempts  at  reform  and  regulation ;  whenever  any  expense  is  curtailed, 
or  useless  office  abolished,  ministers  are  sure  to  keep  up  the  same 
amount  of  patronage  by  some  new  creations.  We  had  an  instance  of  this 
in  the  consolidation  of  the  revenue  of  England  and  Ireland;  when  a  vice- 
treasurer  and  his  deputy  were  appointed  with  a  salary  of  ^£3000  a  year, 
merely  to  keep  up  the  quantum  of  ministerial  influence  and  corruption. 
The  duties  of  the  new  officer  on  the  Civil  List  are  to  audit  the  accounts  of 
the  lord  chamberlain,  lord  steward,  and  the  master  of  the  horse ;  but  cer- 
tainly these  were  the  duties  which  ought  to  be  performed  by  the  heads  of 
these  departments.  For  what  do  they  receive  their  enormous  salaries? 
Would  the  public  be  more  secure  against  profusion  in  the  household  when 
confided  to  the  watchful  viligance  of  a  conmionery  than  when  con- 
iided  to  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  three  peers  of  the  realm?  The  thing 
was  ridiculous ;  but  it  answered  the  desired  purpose  of  a  pretence  for 
clipping  into  the  pockets  of  the  people.  Mr-  Herries  is  now  auditor  of  the 
Civil  List.  He  was  appointed  on  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  commissary  in 
chief. 

Deducting  the  Various  sums  yearly  to  be  provided  for  by  parliament, 
and  the  pensions  and  annuities  transferred  to  the  consolidated  fund,  the 
annual  charge  on  the  Civil  List,  according  to  the  new  regulation,  was 
estimated  at  o£l,083,727 ;  at  which  sum  it  now  remains.  An  estimate, 
which  we  will  insert,  was  laid  before  parliament  in  1816,  of  the  objects 
to  which  this  sum  was  to  be  applied. 

An  Estimate. of  the  Annual  Charge  on  the  Civil  List,  after  deducting 
the  sums  payable  under  the  head  of  Civil  Contingencies,  amounting  this 
year  to  ^700,000;  and  also  the  income  of  the  Royal  Family,  payable 
out  of  the  consolidated  fund : 

Pensions  and  allowances  to  the  royal  family £298,000 

Allowances  to  the  lord  chancellor,  judges,  &c 32,950 

Bills  of  his  majesty's  tradesmen     209,000 

Allowance  to  foreign  ministers,  including  pensions  to 

foreign  ministers,  and  salaries  to  consuls    226,930 
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Salaries  to  the  different  departments  of  the  household, 
including   compensations  and   allowances  payable 

within  these  departments / 140,700 

Pensions  limited  by  act  22  Geo.  Ill 96,000 

Salaries  and  allowances  to  certain  officers  and  pensions  ,       41,300 
Salaries  to  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer   13,822 

Occasional  payments 26,000 


£1,083,727 


liemarks — From  the  first  of  these  sums  must  be  deducted  the  £68,000  granted  to 
the  late  queen ;  but  of  this  sum  little  has  been  saved  to  the  public  ;  nearly  the  whole 
having  been  granted  in  pensions  to  her  servants,  and  in  the  infamous  grant  of 
£10,000  to  the  duke  of  York. 

In  judgino:  of  the  incomes  of  the  royal  family  and  the  expenditure  of  the  Civii 
List,  the  reader  is  liable  to  error  from  the  various  heads  under  which  they  are  dis- 
tributed. For  a  summary  statement  of  the  incomes  of  the  royal  family  from  ditferent 
sources,  he  must  turn  to  page  118.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
annual  expenditure  of  the  Civil  List,  including  sums  payable  out  of  the  consolidated 
fund,  the  annual  grants,  for  civil  contingencies,  and  the  permanent  charge  or 
£1,083,727,  cannot  be  less  than  two  millions  a  veaii. 


Kings,  it  is  said,  are  the  fathers  of  their  people;  but  England  exhibits 
the  barbarous  spectacle  of  its  sovereign  wasting  the  substance  of  his 
famishing  children,  in  luxury  and  ostentation.  A  republican  would  con- 
tend that  the  whole  of  the  two  millions  expended  on  the  civil  list  might  be 
spared  to  the  community,  because  it  does  not  serve  any  important  object 
for  which  governments  are  instituted.  But  even  an  admirer  of  monarchy, 
after  perusing  the  details  we  have  exhibited  of  the  profusion  in  the  royal 
household,  especially  in  the  department  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain ;  and 
after  remembering  that  the  duties  of  the.  executive  were,  at  one  period, 
discharged  by  the  Regent  without  any  part  of  this  establishment ;  he  must 
allow,  that,  at  least,  one  great  branch  of  expense,  amounting  to  ^£400,000 
annually,  might  be  saved  to  the  country  without  the  smallest  diminution 
of  the  necessary  splendour  to  the  sovereign  power.  Instead  of  such  useless 
parade  and  profusion  increasing  the  dignity  and  respect  of  the  first  magis- 
trate, they  degrade  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  render  him  an 
object  of  contempt  and  abhorrence.  Men  feel  neither  respect  nor  admira- 
tion for  an  ostentation  by  which  they  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence ;  and  the  barbarous  idolatry  which  could  worship  the  idle  pageantry 
of  cocked  hats,  wigs,  gowns,  and  robes  of  gold,  has  long  since  dis- 
appeared. 
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Among  the  Americans,  a  country  where  the  enemies  of  the  people  loathe, 
above  ail  others,  to  look  for  examples  of  economy  and  wisdom,  things 
are  ordered  differently.  Their  king  only  costs  them  about  five  thousand 
instea'd  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  a  year,  and  their  vice  king 
only  one  thousand,  instead  of  five  hundred  thousand  a  year.  Their  other 
officers  are  equally  cheap  and  reasonable.  As  for  lords  of  the  bed-chamber, 
grooms  of  the  stole,  master  of  the  horse,  master  of  the  hawks,  and  many 
other  masters  and  lords ;  they  have  none  of  these  things.  And  where  is  the 
misfortune?  The  government  appears  neither  deficient  in  dignity  nor  in 
efficiency,  neither  at  home  nor  abroad ;  and  as  to  the  duties  of  their  execu- 
tive, they  are  discharged  quite  as  well — aye,  and  infinitely  better  thaa 
our  own. 

There  is  one  practice  relative  to  public  offices  in  the  United  States, 
which,  if  adopted  in  this  country,  would  be  productive  of  many  advan- 
tages. According  to  a  resolution  in  Congress,  April,  1816,  the  secretary 
of  state  is  required  to  compile  and  print  once  in  every  two  years,  a  register 
of  all  officers  and  agents,  civil,  military,  and  naval,  in  the  service  of  the 
Union ;  exhibiting  the  amount  of  compensation,  pay,  and  emolument 
allowed  to  each  officer,  the  state  or  country  where  he  was  born,  and  the 
place  of  employment.  Five  hundred  copies  of  this  work,  which  forms 
the  Red  or  The  Black  Book  of  America,  are  distributed  to  the  members  of 
Congress.  The  salaries  of  officers  exhibit  a  singular  contrast  to  the  sums 
paid  in  this  country.  We  have  selected  from  the  third  volume  of  frarden's 
Travels  in  the  United  States,  the  pay  of  different  officers  in  the  civil 
department,  and  compared  them  with  similar  situations  in  our  own  country  ; 
and  they  exhibit  a  most  singular  contrast.  We  will  lay  the  result  before 
the  reader.  We  have  taken  the  dollar  at  one  fifth  the  pound  sterling, 
whicli  is  rather  less  than  the  real  value,  to  avoid  shillings  and  pence. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 

OF   THE 

Salaries  of  different  Officers 

IN 

AMERICA    AND    ENGLAND. 


America. 
President £5000 

Vice  President 1000 


England. 
King of  120,000 

Prince  Regent 595,000 


17 
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America. 
Brought  over o£6000 


Secretary  of  State    1 000 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ..     1000 

Navy. — Secretary. .  ,  o£900  \ 

Chief  Clerk 400  V  3400 

Three  Commiss.2100  3 

Postmaster  General    ♦. .  600 

Chief  Justice 800 

Six  Associate  Judges,  each    . .  400 

Circuit  Judges,  about    .......  280 

Attorney  General 600 

Director  of  the  Mint 400 

Secretary  of  the  Senate 600 

Secretary  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives       600 

ofl5,680 


England. 
Brought  over ^713,000 

Secretaries  of  State,  for  the 
home,  foreign,  and  co- 
lonial departments^  6000 
each   ^18,000/28,000 

— — Five 

under  Secretaries 
e£'2000  each ....  10,000. 

Seven  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Treasury  


Admiralty.— SevenLords 
Commissioners  ^11, 000 

First  Secretary 3,000 

Second  Secretary . .    2,000 

Two  Postmasters  General . . 

Chief  Justice 

Puisne  Judges,  each 

Circuit  Judges     *.. 

Attorney  General    

Warden  of  the  Mint 

Speaker   of   the   House  of 
Lords    

Speaker  of  the   House   of 
Commons 


13,600 

16,000 

5,000 
6,000 
4,000 
4,000 
6,000 
10,000 

3,000 

. .     6,000 
^816,600 


Diplomatic  Body. 


Foreign  Ministers — to 

England ,£1800 

France  1800 

Russia     ....  ..     1800 

Netherlands  ..     1800 

Spain 1800 

Sweden 1800 

Portugal     ....     1800 

Six  Secretaries  of  Legation, 

each  400/ 2400 

Expense  of  outfit 12600 


of27,600 


Foreign  Ministers — to 

America a£5,500 

France  ......   11,000 

Russia 11,000 

Netherlands..  11,000 

Spain 11,000 

Sweden 4,300 

Portugal......     5,500 

Four  Secretaries  of  Embassy 
1100/.each,and  three  secre- 
taries of  legation  530/.  each    6,050 
Expense  for  outfit.  .24,200"! 
Allowance  for  house  V  29,700 

rent 5,500  J 


o£95,250 
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Consular  Department. 


Two  Consuls  General,   800/. 

each   1600 

Five  Consuls,  ^400  each    . .     2000 


Salaries  of  Consuls  ....  .£30,000* 


Summary. 


AMERICA. 

Ofiicers  of  State ,£15,680 

Diplomatic  Body 27,600 

Consuls 3,600 


o£46,880 


ENGLAND. 

Officers  of  State o£8l6,600 

Diplomatic  Body 95,250t 

Consuls 30,000 


^"941,850 


**  Look  at  tfds  picture  and  at  THAT.'*  What  a  contrast!  The  services 
which  cost  America  o£46,()00  a  year  cost  Old  England  o£900,000.  Why  this 
difference?  Are  not  Americans  governed  as  ivell  as  Englishmen?  Are  not 
their  fleets  and  armies  commanded;  their  laws  administered ;  their  affairs 
abroad  as  ably  conducted?  Why  again  then  we  ask  this  difference?  Has 
America  been  less  prosperous  than  England?  Compare  their  history  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  Look  at  the  increase  in  American  population,  her 
mercantile  navy,  and  her  agriculture.  Compare  their  present  situation. 
Look  at  poor  England,  sinking  under  her  ponderous  legal  state  and  eccle- 
siastical establishments.  Look  at  her  two  millions  of  paupers,  her  famishing 
artizans,   and  her  ruined  commerce  and  agriculture.    Gracious  heaven! 

*  This  sura,  as  well  as  the  salaries  of  Foreign  Ministers,  allowance  for  outfit, 
and  house-rent,  are  taken  from  Lord  Castlereagh's  Estimate  on  the  3d  of  May,  t816. 

t  We  have  only  inserted  the  English  Ministers  at  those  places  where  the  Americans 
have  likewise  an  Ambassador.  The  total  cost  of  Foreign  Ministers,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  is  as  follows  :— 

Salaries ^135,850 

For  House  Rent 9,100 

Outfit ,  .         51,150 

Pensions  to  Foreign  Ministers    .  .  .         52,000 

■ 248,100 

His  ibrdship's  famous  embassy  alone  cost  considerably  more  than  the  whole  diplo' 
ni'atique  corps  of  America,  and  Mr.  Canning*s  celebrated  misslQi^  to  Lisbon  nearlyw 
as  much; 
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are  men  to  be  termed  seditious  because  they  complain  of  this  heart-rending 
contrast?  Are  they  to  be  termed  incendiaries ,  anarchists,  -dnd  revolution- 
ists, bc<:ause  they  exclaim  to  a  patient  and  suffering  people — **  There  !  there 
is  tlie  cause  of  your  privations !  Look  at  the  cost  of  your  Kings,  your 
Princes,  your  Chief  Justices,  your  Lord  Chancellors,  your  Bishops,  your 
Judges,  and  your  Foreign  Ministers ;  it  is  they  who  devour  the  food  of  your 
children,  who  reap  the  reward  of  your  industry  and  the  profit  of  your  com- 
merce and  manufactures!" 

Ought  such  a  state  of  things  to  continue?  Is  it  possible  that  such  a  system 
of  iniquity,  extravagance,  and  folly,  can  stand  against  the  knowledge  and 
misery  of  a  whole  kingdom  ?  Would  any  just  or  sensible  man  wish  to  see  it 
perpetuated?  Would  he  wish  to  see  the  horrible  privations  of  millions  pro- 
tracted, that  an  unfeeling  and  contemptible  minority  may  wallow  in  luxury 
and  profusion?  Would  he  wish  to  see  the  country  always  kept  recking  on 
the  brink  of  despair,  despotism,  or  revolution?  Sometimes  a  few  months  of 
quiet  and  apparent  prosperity;  then  again  embarrassment  and  distress,  and 
the  flame  of  discontent,  stimulated  by  famine  and  injustice,  bursting  oot 
anew,  and  the  whole  country  exhibiting  the  dangers  and  uncertainties  of  a 
state  of  nature,  rather  than  of  law  and  government.  This  has  been  the  con- 
dition of  England  for  years.  Anarchy,  revolution,  or  even  despotism,  would 
be  preferable.  It  is  neither  life  nor  death,  but  infinitely  worse  than  either; 
exhibiting  the  lingering  tortures  of  national  disease,  without  the  ordinary 
comfort  in  affliction  of  either  cure  or  annihilation. 

The  cost  of  royalty  is  a  fact,  on  which  the  reader  ought  carefully  to  fix 
his  attention.     There  is  no  part  of  the  constitution  more  corrupted  ami 
diverted  from  its  original  object,  not  even  the  representative,  than  the  exe- 
cutive part  of  the  government.     Formerly  the  Sovereign  received  his  salary 
for  real  services  to  the  state.     He  commanded  the  army,  administered  tl^e 
laws,  and  took  care  of  his  own  revenue.     Those  functions  are  now  delegated 
to  others,  who  again  delegate  them  to  their  subalterns,  forming  a  multipli- 
cation of  office  and  expense   unknown  to   preceding  ages.      The  Rrince, 
instead  of  being  the  most  important,  is  rendered  the  most  insignificant  officer 
in  the  state ;  his  existence  is  hardly  identified  with  any  one  operation  of 
government.     With  the  people  he  has  no  point  of  contact  or  communion. 
He  lives  secluded  from  their  sight  and  knowledge.     Even  the  ordinary  act 
of  royal  condescension  of  receiving  their  petitions  is  now  delegated  to  his 
secretary ;  and  they  are  only  reminded  of  the  existence  of  the  great  per- 
sonage as  the  Athenians  were  of  the  devouring  Minotaur,  by  the  annual 
sacrifice  of  what  they  hold  most  dear  to  his  rapacity. 
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A  variety  of  statements  connected  with  a  full  exposition  of  the  Civil  List 
Expenditure  we  have  reserved  to  the  end  of  the  article.  They  will  be  more 
convenient  for  reference  collected  under  one  head,  than  distributed  through 
the  preceding  observations.  The  first  papers  we  shall  insert  contain* 'an  esti- 
mate of  various  charges  on  the  Civil  List,  as  laid  before  Parliament  on  the  3d 
of  May,  1816,  preparatory  to  the  passing  of  the  Civil  List  Regulation  Bill. 

FIRST  CLASS. 
The  Annual  Charge  upon  the  Civjl  List  in  respect  of  allowances  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Judges-,  &c. 

Lord  Chancellor ^5000 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 1 825 

Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench    8500 

Ditto  of  the  Common  Pleas 7500 

Barons  of  the  Exchequer 6500 

Chief  and  Second  Justices  of  Chester 1230 

Justices  of  the  Court  of  Great  Session  in  Wales    2400 

Total  of  32,955 


SECOND  CLASS. 
The  Annual  Charge  upon  the  Civil  List  in  respect  of  the  bills  of  his 
Majesty's  tradesmen  in  the  departments  of  the  Lord  Steward,  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, Master  of  the  Horse,  Master  of  the  Robes,  and  Surveyor  General 
of  Works. 

Lord  Steward ^85,00Q 

Lord  Chamberlain 40,000* 

Master  of  the  Horse   40,000 

Master  of  the  Robes 4,000 

Surveyor  General  of  Works 40,000f 

Total     ^209,000 


*  A  great  part  of  tlje  charge  in  tliis  departineiit  is  transferred  to  the  Civil  Contin- 
gencies. 

t  This  sum" was  tLe  estimated  charge  for  repairs  and  alterations. at  the  several  ro^'^l 
palaces,  &c.  at  Kew,  Kew-House,  Richmond,  Queen's  Palace,  Carlton  House, 
Mews,  Kensington  Palace  an'H  Garden,  Windj^or  Castle,  Hampton  Court  Paljjce, 
House  and  Park,  and  St.  James's  Palace.  It  was  provided  tliat  in  the  event  of  any 
new  buildings  being  undertaken,  or  extensive  repairs,  an  estimate  ^vi15  to  he  suhmittPd 
to  Parliament  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  Avork. 
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THIRD  CLASS. 
The  Annual  Charge  upon  the  Civil  List,  in  respect  of  the  salaries, 
compensations,  and  superannuation-allowances,  in  the  departments  of  the 
Lord  Steward,  Lord  Chamberlain,  Master  of  the  Horse,  Master  of  the 
Kobes,  and  Surveyor-General  of  Works;  also  for  the  salaries  of  several 
other  officers  of  his  Majesty's  household. 

Lord-Steward's  Department.  £      s.  d.        £        s.    d. 

Lord  Steward's  salary,  paid  at  the  Exchequer     1 540     0  0 
Salaries,  compensations,  &c.  payable  in  this 

department     40,326  10  0 


41,866  10    0 


Lord  Chamberlain's  Department. 

Lord  Chamberlain's  salary 3,000  0  0 

Vice-Chamberlain's  salary 600  0  0 

Groom  of  the  Stole 2,000  0  0 

Twelve  Gentlemen  of  the  Bedchamber. . . .  12,000  0  0 

Thirteen  Grooms 6,500  0  0 

Apothecary  to  his  Majesty IJ  5  0  0 

Do.  to  the  Household 53  6  8 

Salaries,  compensations,  &c 34,793  14  0 


59,062     0    8 


Department  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse. 
Salaries,  compensations,  superannuations,  allowances,  pay- 
able in  this  department , 27,743     0    0 

Department  of  the  Master  of  the  Robes. 

Salaries  payable  in  this  department 1080    0     0 

Department  of  the  Surveyor-General  of  Works. 
Salaries,  compensations,   and  superannuation    allowances 

payable  in  this  department 10,946    6    3 


Total  140,697  16  11 


FOURTH  CLASS. 
The,  Annual  Charge  upon  the  Civil-List,  in  respect  of  salaries  and 
fees  of  sundry  public  officers,  and  annuities  and  payments  for  various  pur- 

P^"^*  £      s.    d. 

Lord  President  .of  the  Council , 4000    0    0 

First  Clerk  of  the  Comicil ,...,..      250    0    0 
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£    s.  d. 

One  Clerk  of  the  Council 100    0  0 

Keeper  of  the  Council-Chamber 36  10  0 

■             at  2s.  6c].  per  day   45  12  6 

Lord  Privy  Seal  . , , , 3000     0  0 

Constable  of  Dover  Castle 4100     0  0 

Governor  of  Windsor  Castle 1 82  10  0 

Master  of  the  hawks  1372  10  0 

Chief  Justice  in  Eyre,  North  of  Trent 2250     0  0 

Southof  Trent ,.,.,, 2316  13  4 

Chancellor  of  the  Garter 570     5  0 

University  of  Oxford,  for  a  Preacher,  on  a  perpetuity 10     0  0 

' ■  Professor  of  Divinity  13     6  8 

Law 40    0  0 

Physic 40     0  0 

History 400     0  0 

—  • Botany ',.  200     0  0 

University  of  Cambridge,  on  a  perpetuity 10    0  0 

for  a  Preacher 10    0  0 

Professor  of  Divinity 13     6  8 

Law 40     0  0 

Physic 40     0  0 

History     400     0  0 

Botany 200     0  0 

Emanuel  College,  Cambridge 16  13  4 

Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lichfield 10    0  0 

Vicar  of  Lichfield 15     0  0 

Master  of  the  Temple 37    6  8 

Reader  at  Hampton-Court  Chapel  .  - 40    0  0 

Fellows  of  Eton  College,  perpetuity  42     0  « 

Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  for  French  Minister,  Savoy  60     0  0 

Minister,  Isle  of  Man 100    0  0 

Bishop  of  Chester,  for  four  Preachers 200     0  0 

Vicar  of  the  Tower 6  13  4 

Minister  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate 7     0  0 

Churchwardens  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  for  relief  of  t^e  Poor  7  13  4 

St.  Michael,  Cornhill,     ditto,     perpetuity  12     4  0 

St.  Magnus, ditto, ditto . .  214  8 

Schoolmaster  at  Southwell ditto 10    0  0 

Corporation  of  Dartmouth ditto 40    0  0 
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£ 

Mayor  of  Macclesfield , 50 

Corporation  of  Lyme  Regis 100 

■ for  repairing  the  pier   100 

Corporation  of  Berwick,  for  repairing  the  bridge 100 

Christ's  Hospital 370 

Representatives  of  Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton,  perpetuity    ....  5 

Heirs  of  Colonel  Fairfax    ditto 1 00 

■                Nicholas  Yates 100 

Astronomer  Royal 420 

Housekeeper  at  Westminster 9 

Keeper  of  the  Lions  in  the  Tower,  including  ex^ra  allowance 

for  the  animals     450 

Knight  Harbinger    1 95 

Latin  Secretary    280 

Examiner  of  Plays     400 

Gentleman-Usher  of  the  Black  Rod 200 

Master  of  the  Mechanics    1 50 

Engraver  of  Seals    50 

Keeper  of  the  Tennis  Court 132 

Officers  of  the  Ceremonies.  £    s.    d. 

Marshal  of  the  Ceremonies 1 00    0     0 

Assistant  Master  of  ditto 12113     4 

Master  of  the  Ceremonies   200     0     0 

t)itto  in  lieu  of  bills 100    0    0 


s. 

d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 
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6 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

16 

s 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

Bath  Officers. 
Genealogist  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath 

Bath  King  at  Arms 

Secretary  to  the  Order  of  tlie  Bath    . 

Register  to  ditto 

Gentleman  Usher  to  ditto    

Messenger  to  ditto    


Kings  and  Heralds  at  Arms. 

Four  Pursuivants  at  Arms    , 

Eight  Heralds  at  £2Q :  1 3  .  4  each 213 

Three  Kings  at  Arms 120 

Garter  King  at  Arms 100 


100 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

213 

6 

8 

120 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

521   13     4 


500     0     0 


513    6    8 
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Band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners. 

Gentleman  Harbinger   - 70  0  0 

Forty  Gentlemen  Pensioners,  of  1 00  each  ..  4000  0  0 

Clerk  of  the  Check 120  0  0 

Standard  Bearer 310  0  0 

Captain   ^ 1000  0  0 


Keepers  of  Recor,ds, 

Keeper  of  Records  at  the  Tower 1 435  1 6  0 

Keeper  of  the  Council  Records 500  0  0 

Keeper  of  the  Records  at  Whitehall 160  0  0 

Keeper  of  the  Records  of  Forfeited  Estates  200  0  0 

State  Paper  Office 970  0  0 

Keeper  of  Records  Court  of  Exchequer  . .  900  0  0 

Officers  of  the  Courts  of  Exchequer 

AND  Common  Pleas^ 

Ciirsitor  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  263  6  8 

Solicitor  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer 150  0  0 

Treasurer's  Remembrancer 64  2  2 

Two  Secondaries    9  0  0 

Second  Secondary , 26  13  4 

Clerks 11  5  0 

Foreign  Apposer 40  0  0 

Clerk  of  the  P  oreign  Estreats 96  13  4 

Clerk  of  the  Nichills    20  0  0 

Clerk  of  the  Pleas 610  0 

King's  Remembrancer 55  17  4 

Clerks  in  the  Office  of  ditto    7  13  4 

Secondaries  in  ditto   8  0  0 

Eleven  Masters  in  Chancery    1100  0  0 

Clerk  of  the  Hanaper  2000  0  0 

Twenty  King's  Counsel,  £A0  per  ann.  each  800  0  0 

Attorney-General , 81  6  8 

Solicitor-General  70  0  0 

King's  Prime  Serjeant 4 1  6  10 

Ten  Serjeants  at  Arms,  at  „£i00  :  7 :  6  each  1003  15  0 

18 


6000     0     0 


4165  16    0 
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£  >s.  d. 
King's  Cierk  in  the  Crown-Office   50     0     0 

Clerk  of  Foreign  Estreats,  Common-Pleas. .         20    0     0 

Advocate-General , 20     0     0 

_ 5945     9     7 

Pipe-Officers 171  15  10 


Total ^"41,297  10     i 


FIFTH  CLASS. 
The  Annual  Charge  upon  the  Civil  List  in  respect  of  Salaries  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

£  s.  d. 

Commissioners  of  the  Treasury ^000  0    0 

Fu-st  Commissioner  of  ditto 4022  0    0 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 1 800  0    0 

Total i:i3,822  0     0 


SIXTH  CLASS- 

The  Annual  Charge  upon  the  Civil  List  in  respect  of  Occasional 
Payments,  not  included  in  any  of  the  foregoing  Classes. 

£  s.  d. 

Special  service  and  royal  bounty   10,000  0  0 

Home  secret  service  money ....     10,000  0  0 

Lord  Almonec  for  alms • . ...        11 19  0  0 

Archbishop  of  York,  for  charities  and  Arabic  professors. . . .         900  0  0 

Chamberlain  of  London,  for  the  poor  of  that  city 1000  0  0 

Chelsea  water-virorks,  for  supplying  the  Treasury 52  l4  0 

Fees,  Sec.  on  the  receipt  of  the  privy  purse  of  his  Majesty 

and  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Regent 523  0  0 

His  Majesty's  charity  to  female  objects  in  distress 1212  2  6 

Chairman  of  the  Westminster  sessions,  for  dinners 214  3  0 

Mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs  of  the  city  of  London,  for 

impost  on  wine 1^^  ^^  ^^ 

ef25,ll0  15  6 
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Having  mentioned  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown  in  Scotland,  we 
shall  insert  a  stalnnent  of  their  amount  and  application  in  1816.  The  sums 
from  this  source  alone  ought  to  maintain  the  whole  of  the  royal  family ;  but 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  wasted  on  persons  and  objects  almost  entirely 
unknown  to  the  public. 

Hereditary  Revenues  of  the  Crown  in  Scotland. 
Receipts  for  the  Year  to  2d  February ,  1816. 

£        s.  d. 

Balance  on  2d  February,  1815 24,726  19  4 

Crown  rents  and  casualties 3,972  1 5  9 

Compositions  on  signatures     634  14  8 

New  subsidy  of  customs 35,480     0  0 

Fines  and  forfeitures  of  customs 2,280    0  0 

Hereditary  revenue  of  excise,  including  hiiC^  and  forfeitures    37,534  13  6 

Interest  received  from  Bank  for  money  deposited   744    9  0 

Total  Receipts ^105,373    4    2 


APPLICATION. 

£  S.  d. 

Pensions 49,06l     6  8 

Professor  of  botany  and  expense  of  botanic  garden    104  15  9 

Solicitor  of  tithes 37    4  2 

Ditto,  extra  allowance ^^-^  ^ 

King's  plate,  to  be  shot  for  by  Royal  Company  of  Archers, 

two  payments 40     0  0 

Sheriif  of  Forfarshire,  for  preserving  from  decay  the  Abbey 

of  Aberbrothock 355  12  4 

Annual  allowance  for  trouble  in  comparing  charters 5     0  0 

Robert  Mitford,  Esq.  in  aid  of  his  Majesty's  Civil  List  in 

England,  March  21st 10,000    0  0 

Crown  agent  for  defraying  expense  of  criminal  prosecutions  4,000     0  0 

For  repairing  church  of  Linlithgow , 420     0  0 

Professor  of  botany,  May  3d 104  15  9 

Chamberlain  of  Ettrick  forest,  salary  to  Whitsunday  1815  250     0  0 

Procurator  for  church  of  Scotland,  to  pay  itinerant  preachers  2,098  10  0 
His  Majesty's  high  commissioners  to  General  Assembly  of 

the  church  of  Scotland.., 2,085  10  0 
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Annual  allowance  for  coach-house  and  stables  to  the  barons  of      s.  d. 

of  the  Exchequer 60     0  0 

For  making  up  new  cess  books  for  shire  of  Edinburgh  . . ...  250    0  0 

For  King's  plate,  to  be  run  for  over  Leith  sands 105     0  0 

King's  almoner  for  alms  and  beedsman's  gowns,  extra  allow- 
ance   157  17  5 

Professor   of   natural  history  and  expenses  of   Edinburgh 

Museum    99  16  0 

Alexander  Mundell,  for  preparing  public  bills  relative  to 

Scotland     409     6  0 

Professor  of  botany,  5th  July ', 104  15  9 

King's  plate  to  Caledonian  hunt 105     0  0 

Expense  of  building  a  bridge  over  the  river  Don,  Aber- 
deenshire     1,157    5  0 

Solicitor  of  tithes,  23d  July,  1815    40    0  0 

Royal  donation  for  Scotch  episcopal  clergy 1,208  17  6 

Professor  of  botany,  November  7th 104  15  9 

Chamberlain  of  Ettrick  forest,  November  27th 250    0  0 

Agents  before  the  Court  of  Session,  for  matters  relative  to 

Teinds 765  13  5 

Purchase  of  lease  of  lands  for  new  botanic  garden 1,200     0  0 

Sheriff  of  Forfar,  for  repairing  abbey  of  Aberbrothock,  Dec.2 1  250    0  0 

For  repairing  palace  of  Holyrood-House 100     0  0 

Expense  of  botanic  garden,  January  27th   .........  104  15  9 

Towards  completing  a  transaction  for  removing  site  of  bota- 
nic garden 330  19  8 

Sundries • 85     6  0 

Balance  in  hand     29,755  13  8 

Total  payments ^£105,373  13  8 


Examined  and  certified, 

Robert  Stewart,  D.R.G* 
Exchequer-Chamber,  Edinburgh, 

25th  April,  1816. 
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ROBBERY 

OF 

CHARITABLE   FOUNDATIONS. 


When  the  reformers  reflect  liow  many  interests  are  identified  with  the 
present  system,  they  can  feel  no  surprise  at  the  difficulties  they  encounter. 
There  is  not  a  village  in  England,  however  small,  where  corruption  has 
not  extended  her  influence  and  her  agents,  whose  emoluments  depend  on 
the  present  Representation.  Tithes,  partial  taxation,  the  cost  and  intricacy 
of  legal  proceedings,  chartered  communities,  and  the  abuse  of  charities,  all 
rest  upon  this  foundation.  Connected  w  ith  these,  individuals  are  found  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  betwixt  whom  and  the  government  there  is  a 
very  obvious  dependence. 

Abuse   must  always  depend    upon  abuse  for  support.     A   government 
founded  on  the  usurpation  of  the  rights,  and  maintained  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  interests  of  the  people,  cannot  look  to  the  people  for  support ;  neither 
can  abuse  founded  on  similar  injustice.    Their  dependence  is  not  upon  the 
people,  but  upon  each  other.     Abuse  supports  government,  in  order  to  be 
protected;  government  protects  abuse,  in  order  to  be  supported.     Thus  is 
the  connivance  at  fraud  necessary  to  government  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
power ;  and  prostitution  to  government  necessary  to  abuse,  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  plunder.    A  diabolical  compact,  founded  on  the  same  principle 
which  sometimes  unites  the  outcasts  of  society ;  a  general  consciousness  of 
guilt ;  but  also  a  consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  union  for  their  common 
safety. 

Looking  at  the  subject  in  this  point  of  view,  and  knowing  the  ramifica- 
tions of  abuse  through  all  parts  of  the  empire,  we  feel  no  surprise  at  the 
formidable  array  against  the  people.  We  are  not  surprised  at  the  alarm 
which  pervades  the  clergy,  the  bar,  and  the  aristocracy.  We  feel  no 
surprise  when  we  read  the  charges  of  Justice  Bailey  and  Sir  William 
Garrow,  to  the  grand  juries  of  York  and  Surrey,  nor  the  charge  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  clergy.  The  alarm  of  these  classes  is 
natural ;  their  present  emoluments  and  future  prospects  depend  on  abuses 
which  it  is  the  object  of  Reformers  to  eradicate.  The  Clergy  feel  apprehensive 
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for  their  tithes ;  the  aristocracy  for  their  rents  and  rotten  boroughs ;  and 
the  bar  for  the  fat  emoluments  of  litigation.      But  why  should  the  panic 
of  these  men,  originating  in  the  most  obvious  causes,  spread  among  the 
middling  classes?     What  interest  in  common  have  the  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, and  manufacturing  classes  with  the   privileged  orders    that  they 
should  be  the  dupes  of  their  selfish  fears  arid  misrepresentations  ?     How 
could  their  interests  be  endangered?— nay,  would  they  not  be  infinitely 
bettered  by  a  Radical  Reform?  How  could  the  farming  classes  suffer  by 
the  abolition  of  tithes,  and  the  ministers  of  religion  being  dependent  on  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  their  followers  ?  How  could  the  mercantile  classes 
suffer  by  the  abolition  of  the  assessed  taxes,  the  stamp  duties,  and  other  im- 
posts, which  impede,  fetter,   and  impoverish  all  their  operations?    How 
could  any  of  the  productive  classes  suffer  by  :i.  general  reduction  in  their 
burdens,  and  their  transfer  to  the  shoulders  of  the  borough-mongers,  whose 
infatuated  measures  have  rendered  them  necessary  ?  How  could  they  suffer 
by  the  abolition  of  a  standing  army  and  the  substitution  of  a  national  militia, 
the  cheap,  natural,  and  constitutional  defence  of  both  the  country  and  go- 
vernment? Lastly,  how  could  they  suffer  from  the  saving  of  five  millions  a 
year  in  the  management  of  the  revenue;  the  abolition  of  100,000  tax-ga- 
therers ;  the  expenditure  reduced  to  one-sixth  of  its  present  amount;  agri- 
cultural,  commercial,   and  manufacturing  industry  relieved  of  their  most 
oppressive  burdens ;  thereby  employment  created  for  all  classes,   and  the 
entire  annihilation  of  the  degrading  and  burdensome  system  of  poor  laws 
and  poor  rates  ? 

These  are  the  ultimate  objects  contemplated  by  the  Reformers.  They 
seek  neither  massacre,  pillage,  nor  revolution.  Their  object  is  not  the  de- 
struction of  every  thing,  but  the  preservation  of  every  thing.  They  seek 
not  to  violate  property,  but  to  preserve  it  from  violation.  They  seek  to 
lessen  the  cost  of  government, — a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  national 
burdens, — the  security  of  every  class  against  partial  oppression ;  and  the 
mitigation  of  the  sufferings  of  millions  of  their  countrymen,  struggling  with 
unmerited  and  unparalleled  privations. 

Whence,  then,  again  we  ask,  these  absurd  fears  of  the  middling  classes  ? 
Why  are  they  afraid  ?  They  are  not  the  objects  of  attack.  They  need  not 
tremble  from  conscious  guilt,  from  "  crimes  unwhipt  of  justice."  They  have 
not  been  wallowing  in  the  plunder  of  the  people;  nor  have  they  usurped  the 
rights  of  their  fellow-citizens.  There  is  no  intention  to  diminish,  but  rather 
to  add  to  their  possessions.  Why  then  should  they  keep  aloof  from  the 
meetings  of  the  Reformers  ?  Either  the  people  are  right,  or  they  are  wrong. 
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If  they  are  right,  they  are  cleariy  entitled  to  their  support ;  if  they  are 
wrong,  why  not  exert  their  talents  and  influence  to  convince  them  of  their 
error.  In  either  case,  their  present  conduct  is  culpable  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. Tht  y  behold  their  sufferings  and  privations.  They  see  the  unexam- 
pled patience  with  which  they  are  endured,  when  goaded  to  violence  by  every 
artifice  their  black-hearted  oppressors  can  suggest.  Seeing  and  knowing  these 
things,  how  can  they  reconcile  to  their  consciences,  that  criminal  neutrality, 
which  neither  supports  any  measures  to  alleviate  the  sufferings,  nor  to  guard 
them  against  the  diabolical  machinations  of  their  enemies.  Nay,  the  con- 
duct of  some  is  still  more  deplorably  wicked  and  fatuous.  They  have  taken 
arms  to  defend  a  plundering  Oligarchy,  and,  with  tiger  ferocity,  lent  their  aid 
to  stifle  the  complaints  of  misery  and  famine,  by  the  sabre,  the  bayonet,  and 
the  dungeon ! 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  humanity  of  these  classes  we  appeal  at  the  pre- 
sent crisis ;  we  appeal  to  motives  much  more  influential — we  appeal  to  their 
interests — which  we  are  persuaded  are  identified  with  the  cause  of  Radical 
Reform.  Under  the  present  system,  property  cannot  endure  nor  industry 
thrive :  remorseless  taxation,  overwhelming  poor-rates,  the  consequence  of 
that  taxation,  must  ultimately  devour  the  one,  and  paralyse  the  other.  For 
the  security  of  property,  then,  and  the  revival  of  mdustry,  this  great  evil  of 
TAXATION  must  be  reduced  ;  and  this  again,  we  say,  and  we  could  adduce  a 
thousand  arguments  to  prove  it,will  never  be  done  without  a  Radical  Reform 
in  the  Representation. 

How  utterly  hopeless  the  reform  of  any  abuse  is  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, we  shall  fully  demonstrate  in  the  exposition  we  are  going  to  give  of  the 
robbery  of  Charitable  Foundations.  A  more  flagrant,  ;^ore  widely  diffused, 
and  more  unprincipled  abuse,  was  never  brought  to  light.  On  the  full  expo- 
sure of  this  impious  robbery,  a  government  with  the  least  sense  of  shame  or 
justice,  if  it  had  not  brought  the  illustrious,  the  sanctified,  and  the  magiste- 
rial robbers  to  punishment,  for  the  violating  of  their  trust,  would  at  least  have 
compelled  the  restitution  of  their  plunder.  Instead,  however,  of  either  pu- 
nishment or  restitution,  every  artifice  was  resorted  to  shield  the  memorable 
fraud  from  investigation.  A  commission  was  appointed,  composed  of  men 
who  from  prejudice,  family  connexion,  and  education,  were  more  likely  to 
screen  than  bring  to  light  the  abuses  they  were  appointed  to  examine.  Their 
powers  were  limited;  the  most  aggravated  cases  of  abuse  they  were  wholly 
restrained  from  investigating ;  and  they  were  so  ingeniously  subdivided  into 
boards,  that  they  might  examine  the  fewest  number  of  cases  in  the  longest 
time ! 


LOUD  NORBURY'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  GRAND  JURY, 
At  the  MulUngar  Assizes. 

This  Irish  CUief  Justice,  in  a  speech  uever  exceeded  for  brutality  and  vio- 
lence, expresses  his  opinion,  that  the  English  Magistrates  are  ignorant  of  the 
extent  of  their  powers,  or  afraid  to  exert  them,  for  preventing  meetings  of 
the  People.  "  Since  the  time  of  Henry  IV/'  says  he,  "  there  has  existed  a 
power  to  suppress  all  riotous  meetings — ail  seditious  assemblies."  Seditious 
and  riotous  meetings,  no  doubt,  the  Magistrates  have  a  power  to  suppress; 
but  there  has  been  no  meeting  of  that  description  in  England.  There  was 
no  such  meeting  at  Smithfield,  nor  Stockport,  nor  Leeds,  nor  Birmingham, 
npr  Manchester,  nor  any  where.  The  People  met;  but  not  riotously,  nor 
for  an  unlawful  object.  Tht.y  met  to  assert  their  right  to  be  represented  in 
the  Commons' House  of  Parliament;  they  met  to  assert  the  great  constku- 
tional  principle — which  Chatham  applauded,  and  on  vyhich  America  un- 
f4Jrled  the  standard  of  resistance — that  representation  ought  tq  be  cO'Cxtensive 
toith  taxation.  This  right,  and  this  principle,  we  hope  shortly  to  see  established 
by  the  verdict  of  an  honest  Jury,  ifm  ihe  country  Siti  honest  Jury  can-be  foumU 

There  has  been  no  ground  for  the  interference  of  tl>e  Magistrates.  The 
People  have  met  and  acted  conformably  to  the  law  of  the  land.  They  have 
shjewn  a  respect  for  the  laws,  notwithstanding  every  stratagem  and  artificf!i 
employed  t^)  sjtimulate  them  to  violence,  which  has  at  once  astounded  an4 
baffled  their  enemies.  But  there  is  a  class  of  individuals  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  Lord  Norbury  in  Ireland,  who  would  rejoice  to  see  the  People  pre- 
vented by  force  from  peaceably  meeting,  even  to  consider  their  grievances, 
probably  an  effort  will  be  made  to  deprive  them  of  this  right.  What  them 
will  rernain,  even  in  the  opinion  of  the  Whigs,  of  the  Constitution..?  Would 
t^e  followers  of  Mr.  Fox  then  allow  it  was  time  for  resistance'?  Would  they 
deny  any  mode  of  hostility  unfair  against  such  an  undisguised  despotis>ra.^ 

Lord  Norbury  said,  *'  I  am  happy  that  there  is  not  a  single  gentleman!*. 
(more  shame  for  your  gentlemen,  n\y  Lord!)  "  who  has  joined  these  w^W  »n^ 
^sionary  men" — (every  thing  is  wild  and  visionary  wjiich  aims,  at  Corruptiqig^ 
**  there  is  but  one  man  pf  any  name  who  has  taken  part  in. this  reforming 
business*'''^(rejvrming  business.'  how  hateful  to  Placemen  and  Sinecurists  I)— • 
*Va  Sir  Charles  Wolseley— a  j3aorjrf>p^.'"<~-(what  a  blackguard!  what  Ian* 
guage  for  a  Judge!  a  Chief  Justice  too!)—"  He,  to  be. sure,  regrets  that  be 
is  the  only  one,  but  I  rejoice;  and  I  propliesy  that  Jie  will  pay  dearly  too; 
A  bill  of  indictment  has  been  found  against  him,  and  I  warrant  that  he  will 
he  laid  by  the  ^ee/s."— (What  elegant  phraseology  for  a  Chief  Justice  !  but  we 
hope  the  rnffian  Judge  will  be  disappointed.)-—"  We  must  .ta*:e  care  aip 
QUKSELVES."-^Yes,  my  Lord,  you  must  take  care  of  yourselves.  There  ia» 
nothing  on  earth  can  now  stop  the  cause  of  Reform.  The  eternal  blajipM 
about  Boroughmongering,  the  emoluments  of  Placemen,  Pensioners,  Sinecu- 
lists,  and  Judges,.and  Bishops,  has  spread  through  all  the  land.  All  eyes  are 
»ow  opened.  There  can  be  no  delusion  about  the  seasons,  nor  a  sudden 
transit  ion  J'rom  roar  to  peace;  the  cause  is  Taxation — plain  and  undeniable, 
cingmztin^  in  non-representation.  You  may,  however, .achieve  a  few  moro 
nactories.  You  may  find  Wwzoick  Juries,  whom  you  can  mislead  and  intijiii? 
^ate;  but  that  cannot  last:  the  injustice,  extravagance,  and  absurdity  of 
yoar  system  are  too  obvious  to  be  tolerated. 

This  swaggering  Juflge  concluded— '*  Perhaps  some  village  fool  may  throyir 
some  mud  upon  the  robes  I  wear,  when  I  am  retiring  from  the  town— this,  to 
\&  sure,  is  valiant  conduct!  this  i?  noble  proceeding  !  he  will  not  appear  face 
tp  face,  but  he  fig))ts  me  behind  my  back.  Such  conduct  I  despise;  and  such 
vileness  will  fall  off  the  ermine  I  wear  like  dew-drops  from  the  lion's  mane."  , 

Would  the,  pelting  of  this  t?i//«ge  yiW  be  more  vile  and  cowardly  than  a 
Judge  taking  advantage  of  his  ofticial  situation  to  abuse  men  of  whom  he 
ki^fwvs, nothing,  and  to  recommend  puolshnitnt  to  a  People  whose  sufferings 
and  privations  are  unprecented  ?  But  we  leave  this  bullying  speech.  It  will  be 
aidimred  by  the  York  Hussars,  the  gallant  Yeomanry,  and  all  those  tame 
fools— .the  cheating  and  cheated--the  dupes  of  the  Oligarchy,  whc^  have  leat 
Ifceir  aid  to  plunder  and  be  plundered.  Thb  Eoijoa, 
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rvEW   WORKS— JUST   PUBLISHED, 

By  WIEIilAM  HONE,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 

I.  SERMONS  TO ^SSES,  to  Doctors  in  Divinity,  to  Lords 

Si»iRiTUAT.,  and  to  Ministers  of  State.  By  the  late  Rev..  JAMES 
MURRAYj'of  Newcastle.  With  an  Engraved  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and 
an  Original  >S,tet^}i,of  his  Life. 

"  A  Nation  of  Slaves  is  a  Kingdom  of  Asses." — Serbion  L 
In  Onelarfje  Volume  Octavo,  price  bs.  in  extra  boards. 

♦»•  BxTRAoaDi%AHY  Work—*'  SFRMONS  TO  ASSES."— Mr.  Hoxe  has  pub- 
lishs^(lFa  vdlitii^!  imder  this  singular  title.  It  is  the  jyrofr*pclion  of  the  l^te  Rev.  J. 
M^kRAY,  of-Newcastle,  a  man  eminently  q^ualified  to  render  wit,  and  even  ridicule, 
suhservi.eht  to  the  best mtt'rests  of  raankinri.  We  are  induced  to  notice  this  publi-  . 
cation  j^because  it  contains,  perhaps,  more  original  and  just  views  of  society,  more 
wund  reasofiiiig  on  the  rights  of  a  free  People,  more  pointed  ridicule  of  hypocrisy 
in  high  places,  and  more  important  political  truths,  than  ever  before  were  produced 
byacfetical  pen.  It  is  an  unsophisticated  and  saccesstul  attempt  to  prove,  that 
tlid^Sciiptures  are  uniformly  hostile  to  injustice,  oppression,  and  tyranny,  under 
every  form  of  rule. — The  part  in  which  the  genius  of  the  writer  triumphs  unrivalled, 
is  in  his  attacks  upon  such  absurdities  as  are  sanctioned  only  by  usage,  and  of  such 
errors  and  oppressions  as  are  solely  defended  by  their  antiquity.  He  is  one  of  those 
who  allow  no  other  tests  of  light  and  wrong,  than  justice  and  injustice — truth' and 
falsehood.  Modern  innovations  on  the  rights  and  happiness  of  society,  are  exa- 
mined with  the  same  sagacity,  and  condemned  by  the  same  tests. — The  various  and 
original  points  of  view  in  which  he  places  the  abuses  of  National  Establishments, 
both  civil  and  religious,  keep  attention  constantly  awake.  Modern  Sermons,  in 
general,  are  apt  to  operate  as  a  kind  of  soporific — are  sometimes  unintelligible, 
often  dull,  and  made  up  of  trite  common-place  remarks,  which  mean  nothing;  or 
of  fawning  flattery  of  those  that  bear  sway,  which  means  something  worse  thaa 
nothing.  The  Sermons  to  Asses  are  not  of  that  stamp.  They  are  addressed  to 
perspnage.ft.ofijighG6n8*derat»ou,,m2.  Doctors  in  Uiviuity,  B«»hoj>*,  and  J>iini3ters  of 
StateT;  Wi^.heffllpr^  they  will  he  improvedby  these  instructive  Lectures,  remains  to 
be  seen;  but  iVe  are  confident J^at  those  «f /Ae  Ppop'e  who  peruse  them,  will  in- 
deed be  incorrigible  ^sses,  if  their  eyes  he  not  opened  to  the  political  knavery  and 
priestcraft  (hat  prey  on  their  credulity  ;  and  they  will  deserve  to  be  classed  with 
the  tribe  of  Issachar,  who  was  himself  "  a  strong  Ass,  couching  down  beltcecn  two 
burdens.**  In  sbort,  when  we  r^^commend  this  singular  and  interesting  work  to  the 
particular  attention  of  our  Readers,  we  feel  assured,  that  we  not  only  keep  within 
the  just  jimits  of  professional  propriety,  but  that,  by  assisting  to  ditfu>e  a  knowledge 
of  inipoita'nt  political  truths,  so  admirably  developed  i^  the  form  of  Sermons  to 
AssESv*  weai-e  discharfiiign  seasoiflable  and  imporitant  dufy  to  the  public, 
.,:.',;  S/a/e*wrtn,  July  12,  1819.    ' 

II;  A:NEW  AND  ENLARGED  COLLECTION  OF  SPEECHES, 

by  the'Rt.  HoV.  J.  P.  CURRAN,  hue  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland.  Con- 
taining several  of  importance  in  no  former  Coilection.  With  Memoirs  of 
Mr.  Curran,  and  his  Portrait.  In  One  Volume  Octavo,  price  85.  in  extra 
boards. 

♦«*  Mr.  Curran  was  the  greatest  orator  and  most  consistent  patriet  ofhisageand 
country.  Every  vestige  of  his  transcendant  eloquence  is  inserted  in  this  Volume, 
which,  although  it  contains  one-fourth  more  in  quantitv,  is  one-third  less  in  price 
than  former  Editions.  It  is  published  with  the  sole  view  of  concentrating  the  re- 
mains of  his  genius  for  the  admiration  of  the  aspiring  and  the  good. — To  prevent  the 
substitution  of  an  imperfect  Collection^  orders  should  particularly^  express^  "Howe's 
Edition  of  Curran's  Speeches,  price  8s.'*  >  'j:    ; 

IIL  THE  EMIGRANT'S  GUIDE  to  the  UNITED  Sfp^  'of 

AMERICA;  containinc;  the  best  Advice  and  Direction  respecting  the  Voy- 
age, Preservation  of  Health,  Choice  of  Settlement,  &c;  also  the  lat^t  Infor- 
mation coi^cerning  the  Climate,  Productions, ^opulatroh'i^Mii]tta^s,^Viccs  of 
Land,  Labour,  and  Provisions,  and  other  subjects,  Edbnomical^and  Political, 
affecting  the  welfare  of  Persons  about  to  Emigrate  to  the'  United  States  and 
British  America.  By  ROBERT  HOLDITCH,  Esf  of^t^^^Royal  College 
of  Surgeons'.     In  One  Volume  Octavo,  pric'ig'45.  6(^/in".e^ca  boards. 

♦«*  iVIr.  Hoiditch's  Volume  con^ns  a  greater  portiiPn"ofnnforraation  from  Tra- 
Tcllersi  in  America,  as  well  as  from  native  citiiefis  and  emigrants  who  have  settJi^. 
there,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  similar  Work,  with  ample  Instructions  and  Advice 
to  persons  deeirous  of  leaving  England. — To prevcni  mistakes^  order  "  Holditcb's 
iiitficRANT's  GcjDB,*  price  4s.  6d." 
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THE  BLACK   BOOK; 


OR, 

Corruption   Unmasked!!! 

CONTAINING 

An  Account  of  all  Places,  Pensions,  and  Sinecures;  the  Revenues  of  the  Clergy  and 
Landed  Aristocracy;  the  Salaries  and  Emoluments  in  Courts  of  Justice  and  the 
Police  Depahment;  the  Incomes  derived  from  Public  Charities;  the  Expenditure 
of  the  Civil  List;  the  Amount  and  Application  of  the  Droits  of  the  Crown  and 
Admiralty;  the  Profits  of  the  Bank  of  England,  arising  from  the  issue  of  its  Notes, 
the  balances  of  Public  Money,  the  management  of  Lotteries  aad  the  Borough 
Debt,  and  other  sources  of  emolument;  the  Debt,  Revenue,  and  Influence  of  the 
East  India  Company;  the  State  of  our  Fioances,  Home  and  Foreign  Trade,  and  the 
Circulating  Medium. 

To  which  ■will  be  added, 

A  Correct  List  of  the  present  House  of  Commons, — -ihe  Names  of  the  Places  for  which 
they  were  returned, — the  Number  of  Voters,— by  whom  influenced;  specifying  the 
Names  of  such  as  are  Placemen  or  Pensioners,  and  the  Money  they  receive  from 
the  Public ; — also,  a  similar  List  of  the  Salaries  of  Ministers,  and  the  ^embers  of 
the  House  of  Lords. 


TO  THE 

The  object  of  this  Work  is,  to  trace  the  cor- 
iwptions  and  influence  of  Govenunent  through 
all  their  ramifications,  where  they  in  the  least 
lend  to,  or  are  in.  any  way  connected  with  its 
•upport.  The  Public  has  long  bepn  in  possession 
of  Lists  of  Places,  Pensions,  and  Sinecures ;  but 
to  these  there  are  several  objections :  Fhst,—-A 
mere  alphabetical  list  of  name%  and  incomes, 
without  stating  how  these  incomes  originated,  or 
the  connexions  of  the  individuals  receiving  them, 
cannot  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  importance  of 
•uch  persons  to  Government.  Second ly^ — ^The 
works  on  such  subjects  are  limited  to  persons  con- 
nected  either  with  the  Government,  the  Police, 
•r  the  Couit<j  of  Justice;  omitting  all  estimate  of 
the  revfenufcs-  of  tlie  Clergy  and  Aristocracy,  who 
form  the  basis  and  support  of  the  present  order  of 
&ini^?.  7' .'  W'/', — We  object  t<x  a  deficiency  of 
flIuGti?t!on  and  comment,  wliich,  in  stich  sub- 
jects, are  indispensable,  to  render  t!;pni  either 
useful  or  intelligible.  Fou  t.'>'o^—-Pn).hci>.tion& 
of  this  nature  are  excessively  dear,  which  places 
Acm  entirely  out  of  the  reach  oif  the  gsaktUty 
of  readers. 


PUBLK?^ 

HavingV'ted  the  defects  of  such  pubh'cations 
as  approximate  to  the  nature  of  that  we  propose, 
we  shall  now  state  our  plan  and  arrangement. 

In  the  FiBST  place,  we  shall  divide  our  subject 
into  distihct  Parts ;  each  Part  will  be  prefaced 
^\1th  an  Introduction,  to  explain  what  is  dHBcult, 
and  to  point  out  abuses.  The  number  of  Parts 
Will  probably  be  ten  or  twelve. 

The  First  Part  will  contain  a  general  List. 
of  Places,  Pensions,  and  Sinecures,  derived  in^- 
mediately  from  Government,  accompanied  witii 
remarks  on  the  character  and  connexions  of  the 
individuals. 

The  Second  Part  will  contain  a  statCTOcto^ 
of  the  Salaries  and  Emoluments  in  Courts  of 
Justice  and  the  Police  Department.— and  a  tdtaf 
estimate  of  the  revenue  derived  bya*.  classes  con- 
nected with  the  adminbtration  of  law.  This 
Part  it  will  be  necessary  to  pretace  with  some  ob- 
servations on  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  th©  Police  of  the  Metropolb,— the  consequent 
increase  of  Grown  patronage,-r-and  the  enonnous 
ejcpmce  winch  these  changes  nave  entailed  upon 
^e  ^triilic.  ISee  th9  luxt  page. 


In  flic  Third  Part  we  shall  treat  of  the  Re- 
yenues  of  Uie  Clergy  and  Aristocracy ;  which  we 
shall  compare  with  thrar  amount  before  the  war, 
to  ascertam  the  relative  situation  of  these  two 
classes  before  and  since  that  event. 

In  the  Fourth  Part  we  shall  treat  of  the  In- 
comes of  Public  Charities.  This  will  be  far  from 
being  the  least  interesting,  and  certainly  the  most 
original  article  in  the  Work.  The  amount  of 
money  plundered  from  the  poor  is,  at  least,  treble 
;the  amount  of  the  sums  lavished  in  Grants  and 
Pensions,  and  is  indisputably  the  vilest  and  basest 
robbery  that  ever  was  perpetrated.  In  this  arti-i^ 
cle  we  shall  be  particularly  careful  to  state  the 
revenue  of  the  principal  Charities  of  the  Metro- 
polis, especially  the  Charter  House,  the  P'ound- 
ling,  and  Christ's  Hospital;  and  also  in  tho 
Country,  including  Eton,  Winchester,  St.  Bees, 
&c.  Some  of  these  Establishments  have  incomes 
from  10,  20,  to  40,000/.  a  year,  left  exclusively 
for  the  maintenance  of  orphans  and  indigent 
persons,  but  which  are  now  expended  in  providing 
sinecure  places  for  the  Clergy,  in  corrupting  the 
J^lectors  of  Members  of  Parliament,  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  children  jof  the  Aristocracy ' 
and  other  opulent  persons.  \ 

Our  FtJ"<  Part  will  be  on  the  Civil  List,  j 
This  forms  a  gross  item  in  the  pubhc  expendi-  i 
ture,  amounting  to  more  than  Two  Millions  ! 
a  year ;  and,  in  treating  this  subject,  we  shall  j 
endeavour  to  distinguisn    what   portion  of  the  j 
Civil  List  is  rtnlh/  expended  by  the  Royal  Fami- 
ly, and  what  portion  is  expended  in  the  admini- 
stration of  justice,  in  the  charges  of  Ambassadors, 
and  other  miscellaneous  services. 

The  Droits  of  the  (!rown  will  form  the 
Six/fi  Part.  We  shall  shew  the  principal  sources 
^whence  this  immense  fund  of  more  than  Eight 
Millions  has  arisen,  and  the  purposes  to 
which  it  has  been  applied,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  to  the  present  time. 

In  our  Sf^vf-uf/i  Part  we  shall  treat  of  the 
Bank  of  England  ;  the  profits  it  derives  from 
(the  issue  of  its  notes, — from  nolding  large  balances 
,of  pubhc  money, — the  management  of  the  debt, — 
-and  other  sources  of  emolument ; — and  generally 


on  the  influence  of  lihe  Baper  System,  and  it» 
connection  with  Government. 

Our  Eighth  Part  will  be  on  the  East  India 
COMPAlNY  ;  exhibiting  a  short  statement  of  the 
debt,  revenue,  and  influence  of  that  powerful 
Association. 

in  our  Ninth  Part  we  shall  give  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  statement  of  our  Finances,  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Trade,  and  the  probable  in- 
crease of  the  Revenue,  said  the  oper«tioD  of  the 
Sinking  Fund- 

Lastly,  to  render  the  whole  complete,  we 
shall  subjoin  a  correct  List  of  the  Members  of  the 
Hous(»  of  Commons, — the  names  of  the  places 
whence,  they  were  returned, — the  number  of 
voters, — by  whom  influenced;  specifying  the 
names  of  such  Members  as  are  Placemen  or 
Pensioners,  and  the  money  they  receive  from  the 
public.  A  similar  List  will  be  given  of  the  Sala- 
ries of  Ministers,  and  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Lords. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  The  Black  Book, 
No  such  work  has  ever  yet  been  offered  to  the 
Public.  It  will  contain  a  full  exposition  of 
abuse,  corruption,  influence,  and  patronage,  in 
all  their  various  shapes,  modes,  and  ramifications ; 
and  will  solv£  a  mystery  which  has  long  perplexed 
tliinking  men,  »cAv  a  Government,  conducted  on 
principles  which  must  inevitably  terminate  in  na^ 
tional  misery  and  confusion,  should  be  so  long 
tolerated  among  a  nation  of  enHghtened  indivi- 
duals,— a  vast  majority  of  whom  have  not  only 
foreseen,  but  been  anxious  to  avert  the  fat^ 
catastrophe.  This  has  certainly  been  a  subject 
of  surprise;  but,  after  perusing  the  details  we 
shall  exhibit  of  the  resources  of  Government,  of 
its  immense  influence,  and  tlie  various  ramifica- 
tions of  abuse  and  corruption,  it  will  cease  to 
excite  astonishment. 

The  vailue  of  such  a  Work  will  depend  upop 
the  accuracy  and  authenticity  of  its  details;  we 
shall,  therefore,  be  particularly  carefiil  to  point 
out  the  sources  of  our  information,  that  those 
who  have  an  opportunity  may  occasionally  verify 
our  statements. 


For  tlie  general  accommodation  of  all  classes,  two  modes  of  publication  have  been 
adoj  ted,  «l»ich  will  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time.  A  Part  will  be  published  every 
fortniifht,  Frige  Sixpence,  containing  24  Octavo  paj^es,  stitched  in  a  coloured 
Wrap|)«  r.  A  Weekly  dumber  will  also  be  published,  verbatim  from  the  Sixpenny 
Part,  Piiich  Twopence.  Three  Weeklf  lumbers  will  be  equivalent  to  one  Sixpenny 
Part,  'Mill  which  they  will  exactly  correspond  in  size,  matter,  and  paper. 

*^*  The  Work,  when  completed,  with  Title- Page  and  Index,  will  form  a  handsome 
Octavo  Volume;  and  will  contain  a  complete  expoaition  oj  the  cost,  mechanism^  and 
corruptions  of  the  Borough  System  of  Government. 
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The  public,  however,  is  well  acquainted  with  this  mockery  of  justice  ; 
moreover,  it  does  not  fall  within  our  plan  to  give  an  history  of  the  vile  trans- 
action. Our  object  in  treating  this  subject,  as  in  every  other,  is  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  number  of  individuals  connected  with  the  abuse  of  public  charities ; 
their  names,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  amount  of  corrupting  influence  at 
their  disposal.  The  time  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  an  exposition  of  this  nature. 
Thousands  of  the  infirm  and  aged  are  now  famishing  for  the  funds,  wasted  in 
luxury  and  riot,  and  to  which  they  have  an  undeniable  claim.  There  are 
thousands  more,  young,  industrious,  and  able-bodied,  perishing  for  want  of 
employment,  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  transporting  themselves  to  coun- 
tries where  employment  might  be  obtained,  and  their  families  comfortably 
supported.  To  these  classes,  it  will  be  right  to  point  out  the  immense  pro- 
perty of  which  they  have  been  defrauded,  to  which  they  have  a  legitimate 
claim,  and  which  ought  to  be  administered  to  relieve  their  present 
necessities. 

We  shall  divide  our  essay  on  this  subject  into  three  heads.  First,  we 
will  select  a  few^  of  the  most  notable  cases  of  charitable  abuse.  Secondly,  we 
will  give  the  names  of  the  principal  persons  connected  with  charitable  foun- 
dations; the  incomes  of  particular  endowments,  and  an  estimate  of  the  total 
revenue  of  all  public  charities.  Thirdly,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  on  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  poor  to  these  funds.  And,  lastly,  we  shall  probably 
say  a  few  words  on  "  the  fraternal  hug^*  on  this  subject,  betwixt  lord 
Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Brougham,  during  last  session  of  parliament. 

We  have  already  noticed  in  our  List  of  Places  the  connexion  of  a  Right 
Reverend  Bishop  and  a.  Noble  Peer,  with  tliis  wholesale  robbery  of  the  poor, 
we  shall  therefore  pass  over  the  cases  of  Mere,  Spital,  and  St.  Bees,"*  and 
come  at  once  to  that  of  Pocklington,  situate  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  This  school  was  founded  by  John  Dowman,  in  the  year  1525, 
for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  inhabitants.  Parson  Shield  is  the  master, 
and  the  Reverend  Thomas  Brown,  unfortunately  deaf,  the  usher.  For 
many  years  they  have  been  sharing  a  yearly  income,  according  to  the  Par- 
son's account,  of  ^900  ;  but  according  to  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  pa- 
rishioners, o£i200  for  the  management  of  a  school,  where,  for  eleven  years 
together  not  a  single  scholar  was  taught.  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  is 
visitor  to  the  charity.  On  the  publication  of  the  First  Report  of  the  Educa- 
tion Committee,  a  panic  spread  through  all  the  monkish  establishments 
in  the  kingdom ;  and  Dr.  Wood,  master  of  that  college,  sent  two  persons 

•  Vide  Dr.  Tomline  and  Lord  Lowther. 
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down  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  school.  Things  were  found  in  a  very 
deplorable  state  ;  in  the  lower  room,  the  floor  was  up,  and  the  windows  bro- 
ken in  ;  in  fact,  the  room  had  been  turned  into  a  carpenter's  shop.  There 
was  only  one  scholar;  he  was  busily  engaged  in  the  master's  house,  most 
probably  turning  the  spit,  or  occupied  in  other  domestic  drudgery.  Parson 
Shield,  who,  it  appears,  was  very  anxious  about  the  revenue,  though  very 
careless  about  the  duties  of  the  school,  had  been  about  ten  months  in  Chancer}', 
endeavouring  to  set  aside  some  of  the  leases,  on  account  of  the  lowness  of  the 
rents. 

After  ascertaining  the  gross  abuses  of  this  charity,  we  should  have  imagined 
Dr.  Wood  would  have  quite  new-modelled  the  school.  No  such  thing; 
every  thing'was  left  nearly  in  the  same  state  :  he  suggested  some  regulations 
relative  to  prayers,  morning  and  evening,  Michaelmas  and  Lady-day,  and 
that  was  all.  That  vigilant  reformer  of  abuse,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  many  years 
representative  of  the  county  of  York,  lately  expressed  his  surprise  that  the 
perversion  of  this  charity  should  have  been  so  long  unnoticed  by  him.  We 
should  have  been  equally  surprised,  had  this,  or  any  other  abuse  of  import- 
ance, ever  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  applied  an  adequate  and  efficient 
remedy. 

Huntingdon  School. — This  case  exhibits  a  refinement  on  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  corruption  at  elections.  The  poor  are  plundered  of  their  pro- 
perty by  the  magistrates,  and  that  property  is  again  employed  in  the  pur- 
chase of  theirvotes  on  the  election  of  their  representatives.  The  case  is  this : 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  land  had  been  left,  to  the  amount  of  143  acres, 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  free  school.  At  that  time,  the  annual  rent  was  of  35, 
now  it  lets  foroflGO,  although,  on  the  lowest  estimate,  it  could  not  be 
worth  less  than  ^900  per  annum.  The  corporation,  to  procure  the  return  of 
the  members  at  the  least  expense  to  themselves,  let  out,  or  more  properly 
give  away,  this  property  of  the  poor  to  the  burgesses,  as  bribes  to  return  such 
persons  as  they  approve.  There  is  never,  as  one  may  naturally  expect,  a 
contested  election  in  this  place;  for,  should  any  of  the  electors  vote  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  corporation,  he  is  immediately  turned  out  of  the  poor  land,  for 
which  they  are  in  trust.     This  case  needs  no  comment. 

We  shall  only  briefly  notice  some  of  the  charities  in  the  country,  in  order 
to  come  at  those  in  the  metropolis,  which  are  less  known,  no  account  having 
Jippeared  of  them,  except  in  the  First  Report  of  the  Education  Committee. 
At  Wellingborough,  in  Northamptonshire,  there  are  lands  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent charities,  which  a  short  time  ago  let  for  only  o£C8,  although  worth 
nearly  <£l  100:  the  trustees  at  one  period  enjoyed  the  leases.     At  Yeovil, 
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in  Somersetshire,  there  are  estates  possessed  by  trustees  destined  for  four 
different  charities,  all  four  of  which  are  equally  abused.  One  estate  worth 
o£700  a  year,  only  educates  seven  or  eight  boys ;  lands  valued  at  eleven  or 
twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year,  only  afford  a  wretched  pittance  to  sixteen 
paupers;  and  land  worth  of  150  a  year  is  let  for  ^2  :  1  :  4,  chiefly  to  the 
trustees.  The  estates  appertaining  to  the  hospital  of  Croydon,  founded  by 
Archbishop  Whitgift,  were  valued  by  the  surveyor  of  the  house  at  c£2673 
a  year;  yet  they  are  let  for  o£860 ;  and,  down  to  1812,  they  fetched  no 
niore  than  ^336.  A  free  school  too  was  specially  appointed  to  be  kept 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  none  has  been  taught  within  the  me- 
mory of  man,  although  the  master  receives  the  emoluments,  teaching 
another  school  for  his  own  profit ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  now  instruct- 
ing the  children  of  the  poor,  at  their  own  expense,  in  the  very  room 
devised  for  their  gratuitous  instruction.  At  a  richly  endowed  school  at 
Berkhamstead,  the  master  only  taught  one  boy,  and  the  usher  lives  in 
Hampshire.  Lately  the  fines  on  the  renewal  of  the  leases,  amounted  to 
ofSOOO,  which  were  shared  betwixt  these  two  industrious  individuals. 

All  the  charities  we  have  mentioned  were  exempt  from  the  investigation 
of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  appointed  last  year.  It  is  impossible  but 
the  participators  in  so  much  pecuktion,  fraud,  and  abuse,  should  feel  grate- 
ful to  the  government  by  whom  they  were  protected  ;  and,  no  doubt,  they 
perfectly  agree  with  lord  Lonsdale,  who  sends  eight  members  to  par- 
liament, has  the  gift  of  four  or  five  church  livings,  and  participates  largely 
in  the  revenue  of  St.  Bees'  Charity,  that  the  English  constitution  is  *'  the 
MOST  GLORIOUS  which  could  be  devised  /" 

The  charities  in  the  Metropolis  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  the 
education  of  tl;e  children  of  the  poor,  and  for  gratuitous  lectures  to  the 
public,  are  very  numerous.  In  some  of  these  the  funds  are  accumulating 
in  the  hands  of  the  trustees ;  in  others  they  are  appropriated  wholly  foreign 
to  the  intention  of  the  founders;  while,  in  some  instances,  ample  revenues 
are  limited  to  a  few  objects,  conformable  indeed  to  the  letter,  but  by  no 
means  to  the  spirit  of  the  endowment.  Of  the  numerous  bequests  of  this 
nature,  we  can  only  spare  room  for  a  few  of  the  most  important  and  flagrant 
cases  of  abuse  ;  first  premising,  that  the  whole  of  the  facts  are  taken  from 
the  evidence  of  the  parties  themselves,  as  published  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Education  Committee. 

The  first  charitable  foundation  we  shall  notice  is  Christ's  Hospital*  The 
average  income  of  this  foundation  is  niore  than  of  40,000  per  annum,  de- 
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rived  from  extensive  estates  in  Surrey,  Essex,  and  Lincolnshire.*  It  was 
founded  by  Edward  VI.  to  which  very  valuable  legacies,  by  private  indi- 
viduals liave  subsequently  been  added.  Lady  Ramsey  left  an  estate  worth 
^4000  per  annum ;  and  Mr.  Stone  a  capital  estate  in  Lincolnshire  worth 
^3200  per  annum.  The  governors  are  the  Lord  Mayor,  aldermen, 
and  twelve  common  councilmen;  besides  benefaction  governors,  who  give 
to  the  institution  not  less  than  £A00.  Including  the  Hertford  establishment, 
there  are  about  1000  children  maintained  and  instructed  in  reading,  writing, 
classics,  matliematics,  and  other  branches  of  learning.  The  total  amoimt 
of  salaries  is  c£6990,  including  ^1054  paid  in  pensions  to  retired  officers  and 
widows.  Dr.  Trollope  is  the  head  master; — salary  ^240: 16:  8,  with  the 
privilege  of  selecting  the  scholars  for  the  exhibition  at  the  Universities,  for 
whom  there  is  a  provision  of  of  70  a  year  each.  The  salaries  of  the  under 
masters  are  about  ot  200  per  annum. 

Great  abuses  prevail  in  the  introduction  of  improper  objects  on  this 
foundation.  The  original  charter  of  King  Edward  clearly  limits  the  charity 
to  the  aged,  infirm,  and  destitute;  nevertheless,  children  of  opulent  per- 
sons, principally  clergymen's,  have  been  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the 
institution.  There  was  a  child  of  the  Rev.  Dawson  IVarren,  minister  of 
Edmonton,  who,  according  to  his  ov.n  statement,  had  an  income  of  of  ^50, 
and  according  to  the  affidavit  of  a  churchwarden  of  his  parish,  of  1200  a 
year.  There  was  admitted  a  child  of  the  Rev.  Baptist  John  Prohy,  a  re- 
lation of  Lord  Canjsfi-rt,  commissioner  of  the  custody  of  the  Rolls.  Mr. 
Proby  had  two  livings  of  of 400  a  year;  he  had  received  of 3500  from  his 
father;  he  had  an  expectancy  on  his  mother's  decease  of  of 3000;  he  had 
^80  a  year  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  and  of  1000  of  marriage  portion; 
nevertheless  the  committee  of  the  governors  decided,  after  *<  much  de- 
liberation/' that  John  Carysfort  Proby,  the  name  of  the  boy,  was  a  pro- 
per "  object  for  maintenaiice  and  education  in  the  hospital.'^ 

Several  other  cases  of  improper  admissions  have  been  brought  to  light, 
principally  from  the  activity  of  Alderman  Waithman,  relative  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Egerton  Stafford,  Mason  Wright,  Dr.  Markham,  and  others.  In 
some  of  these  cases  proceedings  were  instituted  in  Chancery ;  they  were 
long  and  learnedly  argued  ;  but,  though  some  years  have  elapsed,  no  judg- 
ment, we  believe,  has  yet  been  pronounced. 

*  Income  in  1814 of  44^625 Expenditure. ..  .of  41,061 

Income  in  1815 ^'43,386 Expenditure. . .  ,£  40,420 

Evidence  of  the  Treasurer.-~B.eport  1816.  p.  60. 
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Charter-House. — This  great  establishment  was  likewise  founded  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  indigent,  for  the  maintenance  of  eighty  poor  rwe«,  and  for  *^the  in- 
structing, teaching,  maintenance,  and  education  of  poor  children  and  scho- 
lars.''Th  DMAS  SuTTON,a  merchant  of  London  in  the  reign  of  QueenElizabeth, 
and  a  great  benefactor  to  the  poor,  was  the  founder.  The  scholars  on  the  foun- 
dation are  limited  to  forty-two  ;  but  there  are  others,  not  on  the  foundation, 
whopay  for  their  education.  The  yearly  expenses  of  the  establishment  are  from 
^17,000  to  of  18,000  per  annum.     Seven  church  livings  belonging  to  the 
Chart  er-liouse,  some  of  which  are  worth  from  oflOOO  to  of  1200  a  year,  are 
in  the  gift  of  the  governors.     Dr.  Fisher  is  the  head  master  ;  salary  ^f  800 
a  year,  a  house,  candles,  vegetables,  and  an  allowance  for  linen.     The 
other  temporal  advantages  enjoyed  by  this  gentleman,  are  a  college- living 
at  Elton;  a  stall  at  Norwich  ;  and  a  living  in  Ijncolnshire ;  besides  whicli, 
lately  he  had  a  nephezu  on  the  foundation,  and  two  so?is  exhibitioners  at  the 
Universities,  with  incomes  of  of  80  a  year  from  the  institution,     The  emolu- 
ments of  the  other  officers  appear  not  so  exorbitant.     The  salary  of  the 
master  of  the  school  is  about  ^300  a  year,    of  the  usher  «£160,   and  the 
registrar  h^s  ^290,  with  a  house  to  live  in. 

The  dereliction  from  the  ordinances  of  the  founder,  and  the  abuses  which 
prevail,  appear  more  flagrant  than  in  Christ's  Hospital.  Instead  of  the 
scholars  being  "poor  c/iz/rfrew,"  they  are,  generally,  the  children  of  opu- 
lent persons.  The  following  extract  from  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  before 
the  Education  Committee,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  connexions  and  ne- 
cessities of  the  ''  poor  children  and  scholars"  now  upon  the  foundation. 
It  is  the  Receiver  of  the  House,  Mr.  Barber,  who  is  interrogated. 

Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what,  in  point  of  fact,  is  the  general  description  of 
the  boys  who  are  upon  the  foundation  ? — I  am  not  competent  to  do  that  from  my  own 
knowledge  ;  of  a  few  of  them  I  can  speak,  knowing  them. 

As  to  those  whom  you  personally  know? — There  is  a  son  of  Mr.  Chester,  deputy 
maiter  of  the  ceremonies ;  there  is  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Fuller,  whom  I  know. 
Who  is  he  ? — His  father  is  a  surgeon  in  the  country. 

Do  you  know  anj'  others? — There  is  a  boy  of  the  name  of  Proby,*  the  son  of  a 
clergyman. 

Is  he  a  kinsman  of  Lord  Carysfort  ? — I  rather  think  he  is :  there  is  also  a  young  man 
of  the  name  of  Rarasden,  the  grandson  of  the  late  master  of  the  hospital,  Avhom  Dr. 
Fisher  has  succeeded  ;  there  is  also  a  boy  of  the  name  of  Fisher,  a  nephew  of  the 
piaster ;  but  there  are  no  others  that  I  know  of. 

*  Master  Tonson  again !  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  same  Mr.  Proby  whom  we  have 
just  noticed  as  having,  contrary  to  the  charier,  got  anollier  of  his  children  admitted 
into  Ch  list's  Hospital. 
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Should  you  say,  s^enerally  speakingf  the  boys  are  gentlemens  children  ? — Generally 
tweaking,  I  should  suppose  the  boys  on  the  foundation  of  the  Charter-house  were  the 
children  of  gentlemen  of  moderate  fortunes,  with  large  families,  to  whom  academical 
education  is  a  great  object* 

Academical  education  may  be  a  great  object  to  men  of  moderate  for- 
tunes,  but  it  is  a  still  greater  object  to  the  community  that  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  children  in  the  metropolis,  destitute  of  all  means  of 
education,  should  be  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge ;  and  in 
favoiir  of  the  latter  it  may  be  urged  that  they  have  a  legiti?nate  claim  on 
the  revenues  of  the  Charter-house;  while  men  of  moderate  fortunes  have 
no  right  whatever  to  the  benefits  of  the  Institution. 

St.  Paul's  School. — This  is  a  very  rich  foundation ;  the  revenues  pro- 
perly applied,  instead  of  being  wasted  in  extravagant  salaries  and  pensions 
to  the  masters,  might  be  productive  of  immense  advantages  to  the  poor  of 
the  capital.  The  present  income  is  betwixt  five  and  six  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  principal  disbursements  as  given 
by  the  clerk  of  the  Mercer's  Company. 

High  Master  (Dr.  Sleath)    of  618 

Sur-Master    307 

Usher    227 

Assistant-Master  ^57 

Pension  to  tlie  late  High  Master,  Dr.  Roberts 1000 

Ditto  to  the  late  Sur-iMastrr's  Widow 60 

There  being  a  considerable  surplus  revenue,  it  is  generally  contrived  to 
expend  large  sums  in  repairs,  surveyors'  charges,  law  charges,  literary 
prizes,  the  purchase  of  bogks,  the  binding  and  rebinding  of  books,  and 
other  miscellaneous  objects.  In  the  statutes,  the  founder,  [speaking  of 
the  High  Master,  says  '^  his  zuagis  shall  be  a  ?nark  a  zveke,  and  a  lycery 
goxvne  of  iiii  nobles  delivered  in  clothe.'^  Of  the  Sur-Master,  who  is  to 
be  a  man  "  hoole  in  body,'"  he  says  "  his  wagis  shallbe  \is.  \'n\d.  a  zueke, 
and  a  livery  goivne  of  iiij  nobles  delivered  in  clothe."  These  allowances 
of  85.  6d.  and  6s.  Sd.  a  week  have  been  interpreted  to  mean,  allowing  for 
the  difference  in  the  value  of  money,  =£6 18  and  ^'307  a  year.  When  the 
salaries  of  the  masters  are  concerned,  they  always  give  a  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  statutes  ;  but  when  the  comfort  of  the  scholars,  or  an  increase 
in  their  duties  are  involved,  they  always  adhere  strictly  to  the  letter.  For 
instance,  they  will  not  admit  more  than  133  scholars,  although  the  revenues 

^    ^  Vide  First  Report,  p.  140. 
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would  educate  ten  times  as  many,  merely  because  that  is  the  number  men- 
tioned by  the  founder;  and  they  also  continue  to  burn  wax  tapers,  instead  of 
candles,  because,  forsooth,  that  is  likewise  directed  by  the  statutes.  These 
things  show  on  what  ridiculous  and  selfish  principles  these  rich  establish- 
ments are  conducted,  and  the  necessity  of  an  entire  reformation  of  the 
whole. 

St.  Paul's  school  was  founded  by  Dean  Colet,  by  warrant  from  Henry  VIII. 
in  the  year  1521.  The  surplus  revenues  vested  in  the  funds  had  accumu- 
lated, in  1816,  to  the  amount  of  o£26,000.  On  a  vacancy  children  of  all 
ranks  are  entitled  to  admission  on  the  payment  of  1*.  ;  but  this  general 
principle  of  admission  is  of  little  avail  to  the  public  ;  reading,  writing,  and 
the  most  generally  useful  branches  of  education  being  excluded. 

Having  given  an  account  of  three  of  the  richest  foundations  in  the  m,e- 
tropolis,  we  shall  only  briefly  notice  some  of  the  remainder.  The  Found' 
ling  Hospital  has  a  revenue  of  o£lO,000  a  year,  which,  in  a  few  years, 
will  be  increased  three  or  four  fold ;  all  originally  intended  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  children  *'  cast  off,  deserted,  or  exposed  by  their  parents.'* 
The  Bedford  Charity,  in  Holborn  parish,  consisting  of  thirteen  acres,  lets 
for  seven  or  eight  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  income  of  St.  Olave's 
school,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  about  ofl500ayear.  St.  Clement 
Dane's  school,  the  receipts  are  more  than  ^800  a  year ;  and  Archbishop 
Tenison's  school,  in  King's  street,  has  an  income  to  the  same  amount.  St. 
Saviour's  Free-Grammar  school,  Southwark,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  managed  by  trustees,  who  nominate  their  successors,  has  an  annual 
revenue  of  about  ^380,  and  only  educates  about  thirty  scholars.  West- 
minster School,  another  royal  foundation  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  endowed 
with  certain  lands  vested  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  has  forty  scholars  on  the 
foundation,  and  twelve  pensioners,  who  receive  donations  of  meat,  &c. 
The  king's  scholars  pay  for  their  education,  and  partly  for  their  board.  The 
expense  of  the  school  i?  about  ^1000  or  o£'1200  a  year.  The  Grey-coat 
School  West,  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  has  an  income  of  of 2000  a  year,  and 
educates  and  maintains  about  ninety  children.  The  governors  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  treasurer  and  chairman,  and  present  the  children  in  rotation. 
The  Green-Coat  School,  founded  by  Charles  I. ;  income  ofTOO;  educates 
and  maintains  twenty-four  boys ;  the  children  of  poor  and  decayed  house- 
keepers. In  Whitechapel-road  is  a  school  endowed  by  Ralph  Datenant, 
in  1680  ;  income  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  a  year.  These  funds  appear 
to  be  tolerably  well  applied ;  clothing,  and  educating  about  200  boys  and 
girls.     In  Wapping  is  an  Orphan  Hospital,  to  which  Mr.  Troutback  be- 
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queatlied  o£2000;  but  here  "  hangs  a  talc,^'  which  we  must  explain  ;  and 
first  we  will  call  in  Mr.  PVaggoner. 

"  Mr.  Frederick  Matthew  Waggoner  called  in  and  examined. 

"  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  tiie  proceedings  that  have  been  had  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Troutback's  will?— I  do;  he  bequeathed  ^2000  for  erecting  an  Orphan  Hospital, 
and  tlie  whole  of  his  money  amounting,  with  accumulations,  to  upwards  of  ^f  100,000, 
to  trustees,  for  erecting  an  additional  wing,  or  separate  building  to  the  charity  school 
of  St.  John  of  Wapping,  and  for  maintaining  and  educating  poor  children  of  that 
parish. 

**  Are  there  as  many  poor  children  as  would  require  such  funds  to  educate  ? — Yes ; 
more  within  the  parish. 

"  Do  you  think  <^5000  a  year  would  not  educate  the  poor  of  the  parish  ? — The 
will  is  for  the  education,  clothing,  and  maintenance. 

"  What  has  been  done  with  respect  to  it  ? — We  understand  that  it  has  been  set  aside 
by  the  Court  of  Cliancery  ;  and  that  the  testator  having  no  next  of  kin,  the  money  has 
g07ie  to  the  Crown" — Report  of  the  Education  Committee,  1816,  p.  289. 

Yes,  Mr.  PFaggoner,  the  money  "  has  gone  to  the  Crown.^' — But  what 
do  you  think  became  of  it  afterwards?  Why,  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Regent,  living  in  a  riotous  and  extravagant  manner,  had,  in  the  year  1816, 
incurred  an  enormous  debt.  In  that  year  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  lord 
chamberlain  of  the  household,  and  whose  wife  is  a  great  favourite  of  the 
Prince,  applied  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury  to  know  how  this  debt  was  to  be 
discharged.  The  lords  of  the  treasury,  after  much  consultation,  deter- 
mined that  this  debt,  amounting  to  of  277,000,  should  be  defrayed  partly 
out  of  the  money  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Troutback,  for  charitable  uses, 
partly  out  of  the  Droits  of  Admiralty.  Thus  you  see,  Mr.  Waggoner, 
that  the  money  piously  left  to  clothe,  educate,  and  maintain  the  poor  chil- 
dren of  your  parish,  has  been  applied  to  pay  the  furniture-bills,  tailor 
bills,  haberdasher  bills,  and  bills  perhaps  of  a  still  less  creditable  descrip- 
tion, of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent.  It  vexes  one  to  see  to  what 
base  purposes  the  best  of  things  may  sometimes  be  perverted.  How  many 
poor  children  of  Wapping  the  money  of  Troutback  would  have  preserved 
from  the  gallows  and  transportation  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  it  is  certain, 
had  we  had  a  more  economical  Prince,  or  a  Prince  who  thought  the  welfare 
of  his  subjects  of  more  importance  than  vicious  indulgence,  the  money  of 
Troutback,  notwithstanding  any  informality  in  his  will,  would  have  been 
suffered  to  go  to  the  noble  objects  for  which  it  had  been  generously  be- 
queathed.* 

*  The  reader  may  imagine  the  story  about  Troutback's  will  is  a  pure  fiction  i  but 
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After  the  case  of  Mr.  Troutback,  we  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  an 
account  of  any  more  of  the  charities  in  the  metropolis.  Foundations  for  the 
advantage  of  the  poor,  and  bequests  of  various  kinds  for  their  education, 
clothing,  and  maintenance,  may  be  found  in  almost  every  street  and  alley  in 
London;  and  barely  to  enumerate  their  names  would  occupy  a  volume,  in- 
stead of  the  few  pages  we  can  devote  to  the  subject.  Of  the  immense  extent 
of  charities  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  we  may  judge  from  the  fact,  that  tliere 
are  in  Middlesex  36  institutions  connected  with  education  alone,  of  an  ob- 
scure description,  whose  united  income  amounts  to  o£2 1,000  a-year.  What 
we  have  said  will  give  some  idea  of  the  immense  property  of  the  poor  in 
London,  and  the  shameful  manner  it  has  been  perverted  from  its  legitimate 
object.  We  have  seen  that  the  revenues  of  the  four  great  charities  of  the 
Charter  House,  Foundling  Hospital,  Christ's  Hospital,  and  St.  Paul's,  amount 
to  more  than  j£  84,000  per  annum.  Of  this  immense  sum,  the  revenues  of 
the  three  first  are  unquestionably  the  property  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  last, 
they  belong  to  the  rich  and  the  poor  indiiferently.  Great  as  this  fund  is, 
the  poor  derive  very  little  benefit  from  its  application,  and  the  whole  is  ex- 
pended in  the  education  of  about  1600  children,  principally  of  opulent 
parents. 

Having  spoken  of  the  principal  charities  in  the  metropolis,  and  also  the 
most  flagrant  cases  of  abuse  in  the  country,  we  shall  next  take  a  short  survey 
of  the  two  great  foundations  of  Eton  and  Winchester.  In  a  work  which  will 
contain  a  record  of  every  important  abuse  tolerated  under  the  borough  sys- 
tem, it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  give  some  account  of  those  corrupt 
and  perverted  establishments.  We  shall  first  speak  of  the  royal  college  of 
Eton. 

This  college,  founded  by  Henry  VI.,  and  situated  near  V/indsor,  was  in- 
tended for  the  education  of  '*  seventy  poor  and  indigent  scholars/^  who 
were  enjoined  by  the  founder  to  swear  they  had  not  £3  Qs.  a-year  to  spend. 

by  turning  to  that  part  of  the  Education  Pvcport  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  to 
vol.  34,  p.  272,  of  Hansard's  Pari.  Debates,  be  will  find  tlie  fact  exactly  as  we  have 
related.  Mr.  Troutback  died  without  heirs,  and  left  his  property  for  an  orphan  hos- 
pital, and  St.  John's  Charity  School,  Wappliig.  The  will  was  set  aside  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  money,  as  a  droit  of  the  crown,  applied  to  defray  the  debt  con- 
tracted in  erecting  additional  buildings,  and  for  furniture  for  that  royal  hobby-horse, 
the  pavilion  at  Brighton.  It  was  a  windfall  to  the  crown,  which,  as  Mr.  Tierney  re- 
miirked,  the  public  would  never  have  obtained  any  knowledge,  had  not  the  civil  list 
been  in  arrear,  and  it  became  necessary  to  apply  to  parliament  for  an  additional  al- 
lowance. 

20 
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The  exact  amount  of  the  revenues  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  as  it  is  a  fact 
carefully  concealed  by  the  heads  of  the  college  ;  but  according  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Hinde  they  amount  to  considerably  more  than  of  1 0,000  a-y  ear, 
and  arise  from  various  manors,  estates,  rectories,  and  tenements  belonging 
to  the  foundation.  The  government  of  the  college,  and  the  management  of 
Xhis  immense  income,  is  vested  in  the  provost  and  *'  seven  fellozvs ;"  the 
salaries  of  the  latter,  according  to  the  statutes,  are  of  10  a-year,  and  of  the 
former  double  that  sum.  The  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  of  Mere 
and  Spit&l  celebrity,  is  the  visitor.  Besides  the  foundation  scholars  there  are 
more  than  400  oppidens,  op  town  scholars,  >fVho  pay  for  their  education ; 
though  like  the  rest  of  the  boys  they  are  entitled  to  gratuitous  instruction. 
The  scholars  are  instructed  by  masters  and  assistants,  who  in  fact  do  all  tlie 
business  of  the  college,  and,  as  is  usual  in  sucli  cases,  get  the  worst  paid  j  the 
head  master  receives  only  ^63  a-year ;  the  under  master  fares  still  worse, 
and  is  paid  in  a  trifling  "allowance  of  bread  and  beer.''* 

The  most  interesting  subject  for  inquiry  is,  what  becomes  of  the  revenue, 
when  all  the  work  is  done  at  such  a  very  cheap  rate.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
this,  at  the  present,  appears  to  be  divided  betwixt  the  provost,  the  reverend 
Dr.  GooduU,  and  the  fellows ;  the  share  of  the  former  m  i^ood  years  has 
amounted  to  ^2500 ;  but  the  incomes  of  the  latter  are  made  up  of  such  a 
variety  of  items,  they  are  not  easily  estimated.  It  is  certain,  however,  their 
incomes  are  enormous.  Besides  the  total  income  of  the  college,  thirty-seven 
livings,  some  of  which  are  worth  <£ 800  per  annum,  are  In  the  gift  of  the 
fellows ;  they  have  the  power  of  presenting  themselves  to  one  of  tliese  livings, 
which  of  course  would  not  be  the  worst.  They  receive  about  ^550  in 
money  annually  from  the  fines;  a  yearly  stipend  of  £50;  and  a  liberal 
allowance  for  gowns,  coals,  candles,  &c.  Moreover  they  generally  confer 
some  office  on  themselves  in  the  college,  as  bursar,  precentor,  sacrist,  or 
librarian ;  for  which  they  receive  salaries.  These  are  the  principal  items ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  discover  exactly  what  the  fellows  receive  in  all :  their 
gross  incomes  cannot  be  much  less  than  ^f  1000  a-year. 

After  Dr.  Goo  ball  has  taken  the  lion's  share,  and  the  fellows  nearly  as 
much  as  they  please,  the  remainder  is  applied  to  support  the  establishment. 
According  to  the  statutes,  the  scholars  ought  to  be  i^i^,  clothed,  educated, 
and  lodged,  free  from  expense;  they  have  reduced  their  meals  to  two, 
namely,  dinner  and  supper;  clothing  they  have  none;  for  their  education 
they  pay  a  gratuity  of  six  guineas  to  the  master,  and  their  other  yearly  ex- 

»  Tliird  Report,  p.  72. 
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penses  amount  to  about  of  60 ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  swear,  or  ought 
to  swear,  they  have  not  three  pounds  six  shillings  a-year  to  spend! 

These  exactions,  however,  are  so  shameless,  unjustifiable,  and  so  directly 
in  the  teeth  of  the  statutes,  that  when  any  person  ventures  to  ooject  to  their 
payment,  to  prevent  inquiry,  the  charges  are  remitted.  This  indulgence  is 
extended  to  a  very  small  number;  and  to  prevent  such  a  dangerous  example 
spreading  through  the  school,  the  fact  is  carefully  concealed  from  the  rest  of 
the  boys.  That  this  illegal  demand  for  teaching  may  excite  as  little  notice 
as  possible,  it  is  always  thrust  into  the  bill  of  the  person  with  whom  the  boys 
board.* 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  royal  college  of  Eton.    It  only  now  remains 
to  point  out  the  more  flagrant  abuses  which  prevail  in  its  management,  and 
the  manner  the  poor  have  been  robbed  of  their  rights  and  interests  in  this 
-  celebrated  foundation. 

First,  instead  of  the  revenues  being  expended  in  feeding,  educating,  and 
clothing  **  seventi/  poor  and  indigent  scholars,'^  they  are  divided  among 
eight  clerical  sinecurists ;  and  children  of  opulent  persons,  who  can  afford  to 
pay  of ''O  a-year  for  their  education,  are  alone  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the 
foundation,  t     The  statute  provides,  that  one-third  part  of  the  yearly  savings 
should  be  placed  in  the  treasury  for  the  use  of  the  college;  although  (here 
has  been  annually  a  surplus  revenue  to  a  very  considerable  amount,  instead 
of  being  applied  to  the  enlargement  of  the  college,  or  any  other  laudable  ob- 
ject, it  has  been  divided  and  pocketed  by  the  "  reverend  fellows"  and  the 
provost;  one  hundred  marks,  too,  piously  left  to  clothe  the  ''poor  and  indi- 
gent scholars,  have  in  like  manner,  been  shared  as  lawful  plunder  by  the 
same  reverend  persons.     In  consequence  of  the  spoliation  of  Edward  the 
IVth,  the  number  of  fellows  was  reduced  from  ten  to  seven ;  but  altho'.igh 
the  revenues  have  increased  so  enormously,  that  they  would  very  well  sup- 
port the  old  statutable  number,  yet  have  they  for  centuries  been  kept  at 
the  present  amount,  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  founder.     Finally,  the 
reverend  fellows  have  all  sworn  not  to  obtain  a  dispensation  for  the  holding 
of  livings ;  or,  if  obtained,  not  to  use  it ;  yet,  notwithstanding  their  oaths, 

*  Third  Report,  p.  71,  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goodall. 

t  Lately,  owing  to  an  attempt  to  control  the  expensive  pleasures  of  the  high- 
blooded  youths  on  this  establishment,  a  most  furious  rebellion  broke  out  among  the  stu- 
dents, and  among  the  names  of  the  principal  rebels  we  observed  a  nephew  of  Mr. 
Marryat,  M.P.;  a  son  of  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd  ;  and  a  brother  of  Sir  Lawrence  Palk, 
who  were  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  charity. 
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notwithstanding  the  dreadful  maledictions  of  the  fouiKler,  such  has  been 
their  greediness  for  the  emoluments  of  the  church,  that  they  have  obtained 
a  disp  ^isation  to  hold  church  preferment ;  and  the  right  reverend  visitor 
has  sanctioned  this  gro<^s  infringement  of  tlie  ordinances  of  the  founder. 

But  these  are  not  the  whole  of  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  founder  from 
these  "felloii's^'  m  holy  orders,  who  are  living  riotously  on  the  funds  he 
left  to  clothe  and  educate  the  children  of  the  poor.  The  copy  of  the 
statutes  now  made  use  of  by  (he  bursars  and  vice-provost,  is  widely 
diflerent  from  the  original  statutes  of  the  founder.  In  the  vice-provost's 
book,  which  is  generally  used  on  college  business,  some  parts  of  the  original 
statutes  are  entirely  omitted,  in  other  places  additions  are  inserted,  and  in 
many  places  there  are  lines  running  down  the  margin,  "  seemingly  so  noted, 
in  order  for  omissions  in  such  parts  of  the  statute  which  run  counter  to  the 
notions  of  temporizing  men,  who,  hereby,  from  time  to  time,  have  shown 
the  little  regard  tiiey  have  to  the  sacrediiess  of  repeated  oaths,  to  the 
direful  imprecations  of  the  pious  founder,  or  to  the  true  literal  sense  and 
meaning  of  any  one  of  his  statutes,  which  are  by  these  vile  methods  thus 
perverted,  and  by  clerical  men,  to  purposes  quite  contrary  to  his 
intentions,^'' — Huggett,  p.  65,  Fourth  Report. 

These  are  the  reflections  of  a  member  of  the  college,  on  the  shameful 
conduct  of  his  brethren.  But  this  is  not  all ;  at  the  end  of  the  vice- 
provost's  book,  is  a  short  convenient  oath,  written  in  a  very  *' modern 
hand,''  which  we  believe  is  administered  to  the  scholars  and  fellows  instead 
of  the  original  oaths  of  poverty  and  against  church  preferment  prescribed 
by  the  founder.  This  oath  merely  enjoins  that  they  will  observe  just  so 
much  of  their  oaths  as  has  been  agreed  to  among  themselves ;  although 
the  founder  has  insisted  that  unless  the  zvhole  of  his  oaths  have  been  sworn 
to,  no  person  should  be  admitted  into  the  college,  or  partake  of  its  emolu- 
ments. The  fellows,  by  the  injunction  of  the  foimder,  are  bound  to  read 
over  the  statutes  once  a  year ;  some  of  them,  however,  never  read  the 
statutes  at  all,  being  as  Huggett  says,  **  very  xvillingly  ignorant  of  them." 
In  passing  from  a  scholarship  to  a  provostship,  a  person  may  swear  six  times 
on  the  **  Holy  Evangelists,"  and  for  the  sake  of  a  living  violate  them  all ; 
and  yet  these  are  the  men  paid  for  teaching  the  people  morality,  and  to 
declaim  against  lying  and  hhe  swearing.'  Enough^,  however,  of  the  abuses 
of  Eton  College.  The  reader  must  perceive  that  similar  fraud,  meanness, 
prevarication,  and  corruption  prevail  in  this  establishment  as  prevailed 
in  the  monkish  establishments  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
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onder  the  visitation  of  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of  Lincohi,  and  his  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

JFinchester  College  was  founded  by  William  of  Wykham,  in  the  four- 
t-eenth  century,  and,  like  that  of  Eton,  intended  for  the  education  of  seventy 
"  poor  and  indigent  scholars :''  so  careful  was  the  founder  to  confine  the 
benefits  of  his  institution  entirely  to  the  poor,  that  the  boys,  when  they 
attain  the  age  of  fifteen,  solemnly  swear  they  have  not  three  pounds  six 
shillings  a  year  to  spend  ;  and  it  is  expressly  ordered,  if  ever  any  scholar 
come  into  the  possession  of  property  to  the  amount  of  five  pounds  a  year, 
h-e  shall  be  expelled.     Tiie  management  of  the  college  is  vested  in  the 
warden,    the    Bishop    of    Hereford,    and    ten   reverend   divines,   termed 
"  fellows,"  subject  to  the  controul  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  visitor. 
Tiie  w\arden,    fellows,    and   scholars,   all  swear  to   observe  the  statutes, 
*'  according  to  their  plain,  literal,  gram7natical  sense  and  understand' 
ii2g."     Peculiar  privileges  are  secured  to  the  founder's  kin,  ten  or  twelve 
of  whom  are  now  upon  the  foundation.     From  the  statement  of  the  bur- 
sars,   the   revenue  of  the   college   in   the   year  ended  December,    1817, 
amounted  to  £lA,A33:  8:5;  and  the  total  expense  to  o£lO,94l .  10  :  4;. 
leaving  a  surplus  of  of  3, 691  :  18  :  1.     The  value  of  a  fellowship,  according 
to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Williams,  is  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
with  meat  and  drijik  gratis  in  the  college ;  also  the  use  of  knives,  forks, 
plates,  and  as  many  church  livings  as  they  can  obtain.     The  emoluments 
of  a  warden  are  double  those  of  a  fellow,  with  travelling  expenses,  &c. 
The  scholars  are  chosen  yearly,  by  six  electors;  they  seem  to  fare  "sumptu- 
ously every  day/'  having  bread  and  butter  to  breakfast;  beef,  bread,  and 
cheese  to  dinner ;  mutton,  bread,  and  cheese  to  supper,  with  beer  at  every 
meal.     They  have  no  spoons,  knives,  nor  forks,  nor  vegetables  of  any 
sort,  allowed  by  the  statutes,  but  they  have  salt  and   wooden  trenchers 
found,  and  one  gown  is  given  annually  to  each  scholar  for  clothing.     The 
allowance  for  the  sustentation  of  the  boys,  may  be  varied  agreeably  to  the 
statutes,  according  to  the  price  of  corn  and  provisions. 

Such  we  collect  from  the  Third  Report,  to  be  the  history  and  nature  of 
this  foundation,  which  has  been  very  strangely  perverted  and  abused. 
First,  instead  of  the  scholars  being  *'  poor  and  indigent,'*  they  are  all 
children  o{  opulent  persons;  some,  we  suspect,  of  noble  families,  who, 
at  the  time  th.ey  solemnly  swear  they  have  not  three  pounds  six  shillings 
a  year  to  spend,  are  paying  ten  guineas  a  year  to  the  masters,  and  the 
average  of  their  other  expenses  exceeds  fifty.     By  a  liberal  translation  of 
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the  warden,  who  has  sworn  to  observe  the  statutes  according  to  their 
literal  and  grammatical  sense,  one  hundred  shillings  are  considered  equal 
to  ^66: 13  :  4.  It  is  strictly  enjoined  that  no  boy  shall  be  admitted  above 
twelve  years  of  age.  This  is  wholly  disregarded.  The  fellowships  are 
augmented  to  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  by  a  liberal  interpretation 
of  the  term  describing  their  money  payments  ;  while  the  strictest  construc- 
tion is  adopted  towards  the  scholars  and  founder's  kin  ;  the  latter  continuing 
only  to  receive  their  old  statutable  allowance  of  forty  shillings  a  year. 
Thus  too,  while  the  scholars  are  refused  tlie  convenience  of  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  plates,  &c.  on  the  grounds  that  such  articles  of  furniture  were 
uhkiiown  in  the  time  of  William  of  Wykham,  the  fellows  are  allowed 
those  accommodations,  although  the  fellowships  were  endowed  at  the  same 
early  period.  That  a  surplus  revenue  of  three  or  four  thousand  pounds 
may  be  divided  betwixt  the  warden  and  fellows,  the  parents  of  the  scholars 
pay  between  sixty  and  seventy  pouuds  a  year  for  their  education  ;  although 
it  was  intended  by  the  founder  they  should  be  instructed  and  maintained 
gratuitously. 

During  the  inquiries  of  the  Education  Committee,  a  singular  sort  of 
delicacy  was  manifested  by  the  heads  of  this  college,  to  serene  the  abuse 
of  the  institution  from  investigation.  They  affected  to  be  extremely 
willing  to  give  every  possible  information  relative  to  the  college;  but 
unfortunately  they  had  sworn,  conformably  to  the  statutes,  not  to  disclose 
the  private  affairs  o(  the  college;  and  until  their  scruples  relative  to  this 
moral  and  religious  obligation  were  removed,  they  could  not,  forsooth, 
submit  their  concerns  to  the  investigation  of  the  Committee.  Now,  this 
would  have  been  all  well  enough,  had  it  not  been  notorious  that  the  warden, 
fellows,  scholars,  and  even  the  right  reverend  visitor,  on  every  occasion, 
when  it  suited  their  interest,  had  shown  the  greatest  contempt  both  for 
the  oaths  and  ordinances  of  the  founder ;  nay,  with  so  little  respect  had 
these  precious  relics  been  treated  by  the  reverend  hypocrites,  who  affected 
to  be  suddenly  seized  with  a  profound  veneration  for  them,  that  they  had 
been  left  exposed  to  the  boys  of  the  school^  who  scrawled  upon  them  whatever 
nonsense  they  pleased.  But  the  truth  is,  they  wished  to  avoid  inquiry, — as 
well  they  might ;  and  they  attempted  to  play  off  the  same  artifice  on  the 
Committee,  in  the  construction  of  the  statutes,  which  enabled  them  to 
deprive  the  scholars  of  knives,  forks,  vegetables,  and  the  kinsmen  of  the 
founder  of  their  yearly  incomes. 

Having  selected  the  principal  cases  of  charitable  abuse  in  the  country 
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the  metropolis,  and  the  two  colleges  of  Eton  and  Winchester,  it  remains 
to  give  an  estimate  of  the  total  revenue  of  all  charities  in  England  and 
Wales.  There  is,  however,  another  case  of  charitable  abuse — Trowbridge's 
Free  Grammar  School,  in  Kent,  which  ought  to  have  been  noticed  before, 
and  which  has  just  been  brought  to  light,  that  we  might  as  well  give  a  short 
account  of  in  this  place.  The  facts  are  briefly  these  :  the  school  was 
founded  by  Sir  Andrew  Judd,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  the 
Skinners'  Company  of  London  were  appointed,  as  a  corporation,  trustees 
of  the  property,  under  the  title  of  "  Governors  of  the  Possessions,  Reve- 
nues, and  Goods  of  the  School."  From  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  estates, 
the  annual  revenue  amounts  to  nearly  ^'5000 ;  out  of  which  sum  the 
day  scholars  are  taught  Latin  and  Greek.  The  total  money  payments 
to  the  master  and  usher,  and  for  the  expense  of  the  school,  amount  to 
e£'466  a  year;  to  which  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Skinners  have 
generously  added  an  additional  gratuity  of  forty-three  guineas  to  the  master, 
usher,  and  examiner.  The  money  payments  to  the  Skinners'  Company 
were  fixed  by  the  founder  at  exactly  o£8  :  13  :  4  a  year ;  but  these  wor- 
shipful gentlemen  having  the  good  fortune  to  receive  the  money,  are  pleased 
to  retain,  in  addition,  the  small  sum  of  c£4058  :  1  :  10,  being  the  residue 
of  the  rents  of  the  three  estates  devised  to  them  for  the  charity ! 

Proceedings,  we  understand,  have  been  instituted  against  the  Skinners' 
Company,  to  recover  this  property  of  the  poor,  and  also  arrears  to  the 
amount  of  ^f  24,000.  This  is  one  advantage,  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  which 
has  resulted  from  the  Commission  of  inquiry  appointed  last  year. 


j^. 
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Pursuant  to  the  26th  Geo.  III.  commonly  called  Mr.  Gilbert's  Act, 
returns  were  made  by  the  ministers  and  churchwardens  of  charitable  dona- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  poor  persons  in  England  and  Wales.  An  abstract  of 
these  returns,  prepared  by  Mr.  Kickman,  was  laid  before  the  Education 
Committee  in  18 iG.  The  results  of  this  abstract  we  shall  lay  before  the 
reader  ;  specifying  the  sources  whence  the  income  is  derived,  whether  from 
money,  land,  or  rent  charge  ;  the  total  annual  produce  ;  and  the  number  of 
donations. 


Amount  of  charitable  Donations  for  the  Maintenance  of  Schools 
in  the  Year  1785,  in  England  and  IVahs. 


Money. 

Land. 

Rent  Charge. 

Total  Annual 
Produce. 

Num- 
ber of 
Dona- 

tions. 

£.     s.    d. 

£.    s. 

d. 

£.     s.     d. 

£.     s.     d. 

England . 

12415  17     0| 

42638  13 

H 

9601     1  \\\ 

64655   12     5 

3716 

Wales  .  .  . 

46S     8     2 

933     6 

14 

178     8     4 

1280     3     5^ 

182 

Total.. 

1 
12384     5     2143272  — 

4i- 

9779   10     3§ 

65935   15   lOi 

3898 

This  statement  only  exhibits  the  amount  of  school  charities ;  the  yearly 
income  from  all  charities,  according  to  the  same  returns,  was  estimated  at 
about  ^48,000  in  money,  ^210,000  in  land.  But  how  defective  these 
returns  are  we  may  judge  from  the  following  facts:    in  the  East  Elding  of 
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Yorkshire,  :'3  ptece^  are  Skid  to  possess- 67 'dotelibns  for  sxhoois,  'and- their 
united  revenue  is  stated  at  o£880  :  whereas,  it  has  since  been  ascertained', 
*hat  one  school  alone,  that  of  Pocklington,  has  a  revenue  of  about  ^£900  ji 
year.  In  Middlesex,  the  whole  revenue  is  returned  under  v^'5000,  in  151 
%ioriations,  possessed  by  64  places ;  but  the  revenues  of  three  schools,  the 
Charter-house,  Christ's-hospital,  and  St.  Paurs-school,  are  proved  to  exceed 
a£70,000  a  year.  It  appeared,  from  evidence  laid  before  the  Committee, 
that  in  one  county,  Berkshire,  that  only  one-third  part  of  the  funds  was 
returned  ;  and  supposing  this  the  average,  deficiency  in  the  whole  returns^  it 
will  follow,  that  the  whole  income  actually  received  by  charities  in  the'-year 
1785,  was  between,  seven  and  ^800,000  a  year.  Allowing  for  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  land  since  that  time,  and  in  some  instances  for  the  deficient  powers 
of  trustees  for  the  most  advantageous  management  of  the  property ;  and, 
*'  add  to  all  these  (says  Mr.  Brougham)  the  large,  wilful,  and  corrupt  abuse 
in  its  various  branches ;  and  we  shall  probably  underat^:  the  amount  of  the 
income  which  ought  nozotohe  received  by  charities,  if  we  say  that  it  is  nearer 
TWO  MILLIONS  tliau  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  ;  by  far' the 
greatest  part  of  which  is  derived  from  real  property." — Speech  of  Mr, 
Brougham,  May  1818.  ■      '  -        _ 

How  rich  are  the  poor !  Here  is  a  good,  round,  substantial  sum  belong- 
ing to  them,  arising  loo,  not  from  the  funds,  or  any  fallacious  security,  but 
'fixed,  in  great  part,  in  the  soil  of  the  country.  Shakepeare  says,  were 
■honours  and  degrees' distributed  according  to  merit,  how  many  would  be 
covered  that  now  stand  bare;  and  how  many  be  commanded  that  command  ? 
and  we  may  add,  supposing  every  one  had  their  own,  how  many  would  be, 
perliaps,  sweeping  the  streets,  over  which  they  are  now  rolling  their 
chariots. 

This  immense  sum  devised  to  the  poor  by  the  ^'higher  orders*^  of  former 
times,  affords  a  singular  contrast  to  the  rapacity  and  injustice  which  generally 
pervade  the  same  classes  at  the  present  day.  As  to  their  exclusive  right  to 
-this  immense  fund,  we  think  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  very  nature  of 
a  charity  implies  it  is  for  the  indigent :  and  it  seems  a  paradox  to  .contend, 
that  any  funds  should  ever  be  set  apart  for  the  education  and  mainteiunce 
of  those,  who  are  already  possessed  of  the  means  for  that  purpose,  inde- 
pendent of  any  such  aid.  But  from  all  the  statutes  and  ordinances  we  have 
seen  relative  to  these  endowments,  it  is  clear,  that  tliey  were  not  only 
intended  to  be  confined  to  the  poor,  but.  the  extreme  poorf  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  drawn  up  by  their  founders,  with  peculiar  care,  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  rank,  birth,  and  opulence.     The  statutes  of  Eton  and  Wiu- 
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Chester  colleges  require  the  scholars  to  swear  they  have  not  five  marks 
{£3  :  65.)  a  year  to  spend ;  and  at  the  latter  foundation  it  is  ordained,  that  if 
crer  any  scholar  comes  into  the  possession  of  ef^  5  a  year  he  should  be  ex- 
pelled. The  Westminster  statutes  expressly  forbid  any  boy  being  elected 
upon  the  foundation,  "  who  has,  or  at  his  fath€r*s  death  will  inheritf  a 
patrimony  of  above  ten  pounds."  The  charter  of  the  Hospital  and  Fre* 
Grammar  School  in  the  Charter-house  says,  «*  One  free-school  for  the  in- 
ftructing,  teaching,  maintenance,  and  education  of  poor  children  and 
schollars.^*  Again,  in  respect  of  the  Hospital,  further  on  it  says,  that  **  the 
premises  shall  from  henceforth  arid  ever  hereafter  remain  and  continue, 
and  be  converted,  employed,  and  used  for  an  hospital  and  house  for  the 
abiding,  dwelling,  sustentation,  and  relief  of  such  numbers  of  poor 
PEOPLE,  men  and  children,'*  as  the  founder,  and  after  his  death  the  go- 
Temors,  should  appoint.  The  charter  of  Christ's  Hospital  begins,  *'1Vhereas, 
lite  pitying  the  miserable  state  of  the  poor,  fatherless,  decrepit,  aged, 
sick,  infirm,  and  impotent  persons ;"  and  then  the  charter  goes  on  to  enu- 
merate the  lands  and  tenements  allotted  for  their  maintenance,  and  also  for 
the  education  of  indigent  children.     i?epor/,  18 16,  p.  61. 

The  foundation  of  St.  Paul's  School  appears  different  from  any  we  liave 
mentioned  ;  here  certainly  the  the  higher  orders  are  entitled  to  admissioh  ; 
but  by  no  means  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poor,  as  has  been  erroneously 
asserted.  How  otherwise  can  we  account  for  the  following  passage  in  the 
statutes,  relative  to  the  children,  where  it  is  said,  <*  To  theyr  urine  they 
shall  go  thereby  to  a  place  appointed,  and  a  poor  childe  of  the  schole 
shal  se  it  conveyed  awaye  fro  tyme  to  tyme,  and  have  the  avayle  of  the 
urine;  for  other  causes  ifnede  be,  they  shall  go  to  the  watersyde.'*  *  Fronj 
this  it  is  evident,  that  poor  children  were  originally  admitted  into  the 
School;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  emolument  described,  even  the  Quarterly 
Reviewers  would  hardly  contend  it  belonged  to  the  higher  orders- 

We  shall  now  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject.  The  right  of  the  poor 
to  the  whole  charitable  funds  in  the  kingdom,  with  only  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, has  been  admitted  and  defended  both  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers 
aad  Mr.  Brougham ;  and  it  is  to  them  we  may  safely  leave  the  defence  of 
this  part  of  the  subject.  It  only  now  remains  to  offer  a  remark  on  the  mea- 
sures which  have  been  adopted  for  rooting  out  the  numerous  cases  of  abuse 
we  have  mentioned ;  and  for  restoring  to  the  poor  the  property  of  which 
they  hare  been  basely  plundered. 

Report,  1816,  p.  194. 
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The  reader  will  remember  the  mockery  of  inquiry  instituted  last  year 
into  the  robbery  of  the  poor,  and  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  The 
clamour  justly  and  loudly  excited  against  that  fraudulent  measure,  princi* 
pally  from  the  admirable  letter  of  Mr.  Brougham  to  sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
seems  to  have  had  some  effect  even  on  the  present  ministers.  Two  3ct« 
have  passed  this  session,  in  order  to  give  greater  efficiency  to  the  bill  of 
last  year.  The  number  of  boards  of  inquiry  have  been  increased  to  five, 
and  the  number  of  stipendiary  and  honorary  commissioners  to  ten  each. 
Instead  of  their  inquiries  being  confined  to  charities  connected  with  cduca* 
tion,  they  are  now  to  extend,  with  only  one  exception,  to  all  charities 
whatever.  They  have,  likewise,  authority  to  examine  accounts  and  con- 
vict ;  but  the  power  of  imposing  fines  on  refusal  is  vested  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  or  Exchequer. 

These  alterations,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  important  improvements;  but 
«till,  in  our  opinion,  the  present  measure  is  vastly  inadequate  to  cleanse  the 
Augean  abuse  of  public  charities.  The  exception  of  visited  charities  from 
inquiry,  unless  the  visitors  are  also  trustees,  seems  a  capital  objection.  Why 
fchould  these  charities  be  exempt,  when  it  has  been  proved  they  are  th« 
most  abused  of  any  in  the  kingdom  ?  According  to  this  clause  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  no  fewer  than  2000  charities  will  be  protected  from  all  investiga- 
tion whatever :  and  among  the  number  such  places  as  Pocklingtcn-school, 
the  Mere  and  Spital  charities,  and  the  Colleges  of  Eton  and  y^  inchester. 

But  when  are  the  labours  of  these  twenty  commissioners  to  terminate  ? 
How  many  years  are  likely  to  elapse  before  all  the  charities  in  the  kingdonj 
will  be  examined  ?  And  how  much  v/ill  the  commission  cost  the  public  m 
salaries  and  expenses  before  their  labours  are  concluded?  These  are  ques- 
tions it  is  desirable  to  have  answered.  Lord  Castlertagh  calculates  that  the 
coinmissioners  will  be  occupied  at  least  7iiiic  years:  but  according  to  a  calcu- 
lation ot  our  own  they  will  be  occupied  a  much  longer  time.  It  is  supposed 
there  are  about  40,000  charities  in  England  and  VN'ales.  From  the  R(^port  of 
the  eight  C^ommissic  ners  appointed  last  year,  it  appears  they  have  been  able 
to  examine  exactly  252  cnariues,  I'beir  numbe.  br./.g  increast'd  to  ten* 
they  will  be  a^'le  to  go  through  a  propoitionably  r^ieater  i.umber  of  cases. 
The  Edinburgh  Rs^vuivers,  who  seem  mit,htily  pie-  led  with  the  adoption 
of  the  clauses  of  Mr.  Brou<;Jiairj's  bi'l,  say  they  will  be  able  to  examine 
two  thousand  charities  the  first  year;  but  how  many  will  tliey  inspt-ct  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  years  ?  How  many  will  they  inspect  w  hen  the; 
vigilance  and  suspicion  of  the  public  have  subsided  ?    Will  they  examine 
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1,500,  1000,  or  500  per  ani.ura  ?  We  believe  not.  We  are  afraid  that  .the 
appointment  of  this  commission  will,  in  a  great  measure,  lull  to  sleep  pubr 
\iG  curiosity,  and  that,  in  a  few  years,  both  public  charities  and  the  com*. 
missioners  will  be  forgotten.  We  are  afraid,  too,  that  the  commissioners 
themselves  will  have  forgotten  every  thing  relative  to  their  office,  except 
the-receipt  of  their  salaries,  and,  in  that  time,  they  will  be  in  possession  of 
vef}^  s^ug  sinecures,  each  worth  ^'1000  per  annum, 

.  Xet  us  suppose,  however,  what  is  very  improbable,  they  examine  t\yo 
thousc^nd  charities  every  year.  Why,  then,  it  would  take  twenty  years  to 
survey  England  and  Wales.  Only  think  of  that.  Think,  too,  of  the  cost 
txf  these  gentlemen  ;  their  salaries  ^10,000  a  year,  besides  ^£8000  a  ye^r 
for  expenses.  This  is  «£"  18,000  per  annum,  which  in  twenty  years,  without 
reckoning  compound  interest,  would  amount  to  exactly  ^£360,000.  Then 
^gain,  think  of  the  bill  of  Andrew  Strahan,  M.P.  for  printing  Reports. 
This  would  come  to  a  pretty  round  sum.  The  examination  of  the  two 
Imndred  and  fifty  two  cases  already  mentioned  has  produced  a  prodigi- 
ous folio  of  two  hundred  and  forty-one  pages,  besides  an  appendix  of  four 
hundred  $ind  one  pages  more;  so  that  working  by  the  rule  of  three,  the 
whole  of  the  forty  thousand  charities  will  produce  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  thick  folio  volumes  of  more  than  six  hundred  pages  each.  What  a 
prodigious  job  for  Mr.  Strahan!  What  a  prodigious  bill  too  for  the  public! 
And,  altogetl  er,  what  a  glorious  job  the  investigation  of  charitable  abuses 
will  be  for  the  then  paid  commissioners  and  the  king's  printer  for  twenty 
years  to  come  ! 

Thus  it  is  every  attempt  at  reform  ends  in  a  tremendous  job.  This  is  the 
Charlatanerie  of  the  system.  Our  state  doctors,  instead  of  diminishing,  ge- 
nerally add  to  the  mass  of  corruption.  Instead  of  cutting  away  the  woun- 
ded parts  they  are  only  punctured  and  inflamed,  and  fresh  eruptions  created 
on  the  body  politic.  Altogether,  the  plan  of  examining  such  a  widely 
diffused  subdivided  abuse  as  that  of  public  charities,  extending  to  almost 
every  village  and  hamlet  in  the  kingdom,  by  ten  itenerant  commissioners, 
appears  quite  chimerical.  The  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  what  has 
been  done  compared  with  what  remains  to  be  done  ?  Nothing.  Their  labours 
would  never  terminate.  The  proceedings  they  would  institute  in  Chancery, 
their  examinations  of  evidence,  and  titles,  and  deeds,  why,  there  would 
be  noLcnd  oi  such  things.  And  then  again  these  tremendous  reports  the 
public  wouH  never  read,  noj  think  ©f  them.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  law  as  public  charities  from  these  sources,  and  would 
require  a  whole  life  devoted  to  the  undertaking.    They  would  only  be  so 
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much  rubbish,  tending  to  hide  that  which  is  ah-eady  sufficiently  obscured 
from  pubHc  view. 

To  us  it  appears,  that  a  plan  much  more  simple,  efficacious,  and  which 
would  cost  nothing  at  all,  liiight  be  adopted  for  rooting  out  this  grievous, 
shameless,  and  wide-spread,  abuse.  In  our  humble  opinion,  the  whole 
might  be  done  in  one  year,  and  without  any  jobbing  whatever.  We  should 
propose,  that  a  local  tribunal  should  be  established  in  every  parish,  com. 
posed  of  the  resident  parishioners,  who  should  be  empowered  to  examine 
every  charitable  institution  in  their  respective  jurisdiction,  and  to  make  such 
regulations  relative  to  education,  and  application  of  the  funds,  as  would  be 
most  conducive  to  the  interest  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  originally 
bequeathed.  This  would  be  at  once  prompt,  general,  and  efficacious ;  and 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  Reports,  proceedings  in  Chancery,  and 
djf  18,000  a  year  expended  in  salaries  and  expenses  ;  all  would  be  speedy, 
summary,  and  economical.  Surely  a  sufficient  number  of  disinterested 
individuals  might  be  found  among  the  magsitracy,  the  established  and  dis- 
senting clergy,  to  undertake  the  office  gratuitously ;  but,  if  that  were  im- 
possible, the  tribunal  might  be  composed  of  Radical  Reformers,  who  are 
to  be  found  in  every  place,  and  who  would  not  require  a  greater  reward  for 
their  labour  tlian  the  pleasure  of  bringing  to  justice  the  base  spoilers  of  the 
poor. 
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DROITS  OF  ADMIRALTY. 


AND 


DROITS    OF   THE    CROWN. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  efforts  of  political  writers  to  expose  the 
abuses  of  the  borough  system,  an  immense  number  still  remain,  of  which  the 
public  have  no  kno\vledj2:e,  and  of  which  they  have  scarcely  any  means  of  ob- 
taining information.  Where,  tor  in  tance,  till  the  commencement  of  our  publi* 
cation,  could  accurate  and  complete  information  be  obtained  relative  to  the 
Expenditure  of  ti.e  CivilList.the  cost  of  the  Police  Department,  or  on  the  sub- 
ject of  which  we  are  g<;ing  to  trait,  tlie  Droits  of  Admiralty  ?  Information 
on  these  important  subjects  cculd  only  be  obtained  from  the  parliamentary 
debates,  parliamentary  reports  and  paper?,  to  which  few  persons  have  access, 
and  still  fewer  leisure  to  peruse  these  voluminous  and  ponderous  details. 
This  was  certainly  a  desideratum  in  the  political  knowledge  of  the  people, 
which  we  have  attempted  to  supply  ;  and  we  may  truly  say,  from  the  im- 
mense circulation  of  our  publication,  that  the  knowledge  which  heretofore 
had  been  confined  to  some  few  thou<;ands,  will  hereafter  be  familiar  to  rail- 
lions  among  ail  classes  of  the  community. 

Of  the  different  subjects  connected  with  government,  there  is  none  of 
so  much  importance,  and,  we  may  say,  so  little  known,  as  the  revenue  of  the 
crown.  The  immense  sums  swallowed  in  this  royal  sinecure  almost  exceed 
belief.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign,  the  Civil  List  esta- 
blishment was  fixed  at  =£800,000  a  year.  By  papers  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  appears,  that  this  sum  was  first  raised  ^100,000  ;  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  ^£60,600  was  added;  then  agan,  by  the  abstraction  of  cer- 
tain charges,  to  which  it  was  before  subject,  it  was  virtually  raised  o£l35,000 
more;  lastly,  in  1816,  it  was  again  relieved  of  charges  to  the  amount  of 
^195,000:  thus  making  a  real  annual  increase  to  the  original  Jf800,000,  oi 
the  sum  of  c£500,000.    At  one  period,  a  sum  of  ^100,000  was  voted  to  tht 
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king,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  iieu  palaces  and  buildings.  PuiTrament  have 
several  times  paid  the  arrears  of  the  Civil  Li>t  debt;  and,  in  the  year  1802, 
▼oted  the  enormous  sum  of  ^900,000,  for  that  purpose.  The  whole  of  the 
sums  voted  at  difTerent  periods  to  pay  the  debts  of  His  Majesty,  is  between 
four  anijive  miUioii?. 

Tremendous  a'  this  statement  may  appear,  there  are  various  other  sums 
appertaining  to  rovalty,  of  which  the  public  have  scarcely  ever  heard,  and 
over  which  even  parliament  have  no  controul.  The  reader  has  seen  what 
became  of  poor  Troulback's  money.  This  was  consideKd  a  droit  ofthe 
crown,  and  of  which  it  was  from  mere  accident  parliament  obtained  any 
knowledge.  There  are  several  other  droits  of  a  similar  description,  of  which 
it  will  be  proper  to  say  a  word  or  two,  before  we  come  to  the  greatest  of  all 
droits,  those  of  Admiralty. 

During  the  minority  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  there  is  no  Duke  of 
Cornwall  of  a  proper  age  to  receive  the  revenues,  amounting  to  ^f  13,000  a 
year,  they  are  claimed  by  the  crown.  Besides  this  annual  sum,  the  fines, 
during  the  infancy  of  the  Regent,  were  estimated  at  „f  130,000  ;  so  that  the 
King,  from  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  alone,  must  have  received  nearly  half  a 
million  of  money  during  the  minority  of  the  Prince.  Hef  has  also  received 
very  considerable  sums  from  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  the  Scotch  Civil 
List.  But  the  most  important  fund  of  the  crown,  independent  of  Parliament, 
is  the  4§  duties  raised  in  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islands.  These  duties 
are  levied  upon  the  dead  commodities  ofthe  island,  and  form  amost  in  tolerable 
grievance  to  the  inhabitants.  They  were  originally  granted  to  defray  the 
charges  of  maintaining  the  King's  cuihority,  but  have  bet^n  subsequently" 
applied  to  very  different  purposes,  and  formed  the  most  famous  jobbing  fund 
of  the  crown.  From  a  statement  of  Mr.  Creevy,  it  appears,  that  from  the 
accession  of  the  king,  to  the  year  1812,  these  duties  had  produced 
^£■1,600,000. — The  following  statement  ofthe  expenditure  of  tliis  enormous 
sum,  by  the  same  gentleman,  is  also  curious;— 


Pensions  to  persons  in  this  country o£'7'40,000 

Special  and  secret  service  money     326,000 

Salaries  to  the  governors 400,000 

For  civil  list  expenditure 170,000 

To  different  secretaries  of  the  treasury,  supposed 

for  electioneering  purposes  , 48,000 
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We  shall  now  speak  of  the  Droits  of  Admiralty,  the  most  important  fund 
attached  to  the  King,  and  which  form  the  subject  of  this  article.  The  teritl 
droits  comes  from  the  P'rench,  and  signifies  right.  The  right,  however, 
of  the  crown  to  this  fund,  or  to  any  of  its  hereditary  revenues,  after  tlie 
acceptance  of  a  fixed  sum  in  lieu  of  all  former  grants,  may  be  fairly 
questioned:  but  this  is  a  point  we  shall  leave  to  be  discussed  by  Mr. 
Brougham  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  The  king  receives  the  droits  of 
Admiralty  as  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England  ;  the  duties  of  which  office 
are  discharged  by  seven  lords  commissioners.  The  principal  sources 
whence  the  droits  are  derived,  are  the  following :  all  sums  arising  from 
wreck  and  goods  of  pirates ;  all  ships  detained  previously  to  a  declaration  of 
war  ;  all  coming  into  port  from  ignorance  of  hostilities ;  all  taken  before  the 
issuing  of  proclamation ;  and  those  taken  by  non-commissioned  captors, 
are  sold,  and  the  proceeds  form  droits  of  Admiralty.  The  total  sum  re- 
ceived as  droits  of  the  Crown  and  of  Admiralty,  from  the  1st  of  February, 
1793,  to  the  29th  of  May,  1818,  waSo£'8,494,719  :  12  :  7.  We  shall  insert 
a  statement  of  the  general  heads  of  this  enormous  sum,  taken  from  a  par- 
liamentary paper^  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  1st  of  June,  1818. 

A  Summary  Account  of  all  Monies  received  as  Dhoits  of  the 
Crown  and  of  the  Admiralty  ;  specifying  the  Nations 
from  which  they  have  arisen,  from  the  \st  of  February ,  1793, 
to  the  29th  of  May,  1818. 

'Registrar  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty ^5,077,216  9    0 

Receiver  General  of  Droits 489,885  10    9 

Commissioners  for  the  care  of  Dutch  Droits*    1,286,042  6  10 

Commissioners  for  the  care  of  Spanish  Droits    1,293,313  19     7 

Cemmissioners  for  the  care  of  Danish  and  other  Droits       348,261  6    5 

o£8,494,719  12     7 


The  purposes  to  which  this  immense  sum  has  been  applied,  forms  the 
next  subject  for  inquiry.  The  first  payment  out  of  this  fund  that  struck 
us  as  particularly  curious,  were  two  sums  to  Dr.  Stoddart,  alias  Slop  ; 

♦  This  and  the  following  sups  in  the  hands  of  commissioners,  are  the  sums  ^hich 
kad  not  been  paid  over  to  the  Registrar  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty. 
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This  day  are  published  Nos.  I."  and  ll.  price  Twopence  each,  of  the 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND; 

Written  after  the  Manna'  of  the  Jewish  Historians. 

With  Notes  Illustrative  and  Explanatory ;  and  an  Introductory  Dedication 

To  the  Swinish  Multitude^ 

By  PORCUS,   a  well-known  HOG. 

This  scarce  and  valuable  Work,  originally  written  by  a  Learned  Pift 
of  the  last  Century,  comes  down  to  the  reign  of  George  the  Sncond.  It  con- 
tains a  brief  notice  of  every  innportant  fact  in  the  history  of  the  English 
Monarchs:  Their  religious  and  pelitical  crimes,  their  follies,  vices,  amours-, 
and  domestic  adventures,  are  all  faithfully  recorded.  The  Continuation, 
by  PoRCus,  written  also  after  the  manner  of  the  Divine  Historians,  will 
contain  a  summary  narrative  of  every  important  fact  in  the  private  and 
public  history  of  the  present  reign;  and,  it  is  thought,  will  form  the  most 
amusing  and  instructive  part  of  the  Work. 

The  whole  is  intended  to  exhibit  a  faithful  pictuife  of  the  indescribable 
blessings  of  monarchical  government;  and,  for  the  instruction  of  all  swine, 
to  give  a  tinjie  and  correct  narrative  f)f  the  wisdom,  'oirtue,  and  goodness  of 
English  Kings. 

The  Work  will  be  published  regularly  every  Week,  in  Numbers,  price  Two- 
pence; or  in  Parts,  every  Third  Week,  containing  Three  Numbers,  stitched 
in  a  Coloured  Wrapper,  price  Sixpence.  The  whole  History,  with  Title-page, 
Index,  &c.  it  is  supposed,  will  be  comprised  in  about  Sixteen  Numbers. 

Printed  and  published  by  John  Fairburn,  2,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 

Just  published,  price  Two- pence, 

FAIRBURN'S  EDITION  of  the  SPEECH  of  CHARLES  PHILLIPS, 
Esq.  the  celebrated  Orator,  to  General  D'Evereux,  and  the  Regiments  under 
his  Command,  previous  to  their  Enabarkation  at  Dublin^  to  join  the  Patriots 
in  South  America. 

*'  To  unmanacle  the  slave,  to  unsceptre  the  despot,  to  erect  an  altar  op  the 
InquisitTon's  grave,  to  raise  a  people  to  the  attitude  of  freedom,  to  found  the  teni- 
ples  of  science  and  of  commerce,  to  create  a  constitution,  beneath  whose  ample 
arch  every  human  creature,  no  matter  what  his  sect,  his  colour,  or  his  clone,  may 
stand  sublime  ia  the  dignity  of  manhood — these  are  the  glorious  objects  of  ihis  en- 
terprise; and  the  soul  must  be  imbruted,  and  the  heart  must  be  oss  tied,  .v  h-cii  doe* 
not  glow  with  the  ennobling-  sympathy.  Where  is  the  slave  so  abject  as  to  deny  it? 
Where  is  the  statesman  who  can  rise  from  the  paoje  of  Spanish  South  Amtri'-a,  and 
affect  to  commiserate  the  fall  of  Spain  ?  Her  tyranny,  even  from  its  cradle  to  its 
decline,  has  been  the  indelible  disgrace  of  Christianity  and  of  Furope;  it  was  born 
in  fraud,  baptized  in  blood,  and  reared  by  rapine;  it  blasphemed  all  that  was 
holy— it  cankered  all  that  was  happy."  Charles  Phillips. 

Published  by  John  Fairburn,  2,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 

Just  published,  price  Three-pence  only. 

SIR  FRANCIS  BURDETT'S  ADDRESS  to  the  ELECTORS  of 
WESTMINSTER,  concerning  the  Blood  spilt  at  Manchester, 

This  admirable  and  spirited  Address  is  printed  by  the  puolisher  of  "  The 
Black  Book,"  on  a  whole  sheet  of  superfine  yellow  wove  foolscap  paper 
ornamented  with  a  neat  border,  and  is  well  adapted  for  framings  or  exhibit- 
ing in  Cofifec-Houses,  Public  Rooms,  or  Private  Houses,  so  that  it  inay  be 
universally  ready  and  the  noble  sentiments  therein  contained  transmitted  to 
our  children  from  generation  to  generation. 

Printed  and  published  by  Johh  Fairburn,  ^,  Broadws^y,  Ludgate  Hill. 
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Just  published,  Part  I.  price  Sixpence,  (to  be  completed  in  about  Thiee^ 

Parts)  of  an 

AUTHENTIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  ATROCIOUS  PROCEEDINGS  AND 

AT    MANCHESTER!!! 

With  Remarks  on  the  ILLEGAL  Conduct  of  the  Magistrates  in  suppressing 
the  Meeting,  and  their  proceedings  towards  Mr.  Hunt;  also,  Anecdotes  of 
the  Yeomanry  Cavalry  and  Police;  Biography  of  the  Magistrates;  details  of 
the  subsequent  proceedings  in  Manchester,  and  the  neighbouring  Districts, 
and  of  public  Meetings  on  the  occasion  at  Westminster,  London,  Liverpool, 
a»d  various  parts  of  the  Country;  also.  Strictures  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
Public  Press,  and  the  necessity  of  the  Ileformers  persisting  in  the  exercise  of 
t-heir  undoubted  Right  to  assemble  and  deliberate  on  the  best  mode  of  re- 
dressing their  grievances. 

The  whole  is  intended  to  form  a  connected  and  faithful  Narrative  of  the 
unparallelled  Outrage  in  St.  Peter's  Place,  and  of  the  Proceedings  resulting 
therefrom  in  different  parts  of  the  Country.  The  principle  at  issue  betwixt 
the  B^ormers  and  their  Opponents  is-«»-that  Taxation  without  Representation 
is  UNCONSTITUTIONAL.  This  principle  they  must  maintain  at  all  hazards,  or 
they  and  their  cause  are  vanquished   for  ever.^ 

The  Work  will  be  stitched  in  a  Coloured  Cover;  to  which  will  be 
added  a  Digest  of  the  most  important  Laws  relative  to  Public  Meetings,  and 
the  printing  and  publishing  of  Political  Publications. 

BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  "  THE  BLACK  BOOK." 


Published  by  John  Fairburn,  2,  Broadway,  Lud;^ate  Hill. 
Just  published,  No.  I.  price  Two-pence,  of 

THE    PETERLOO    MASSACRE ; 

Containing  a  full,  true,  and  faithful  account  of  the  inhuman  Murders, 
Woundings,  and  other  monstrous  Cruelties  exercised  by  a  set  of  INFER- 
NALS  (mis-called  Soldiers)  upon  an  unarmed  and  distressed  People,  who 
were  constitutionally  assembled  to  consider  of  the  best,  mbst  legal,  and  most 
efficient  means  of  alleviating  their  present  unparallelled  sufferings,*  when  they 
were  broken  in  upon  by  Bands  of  Armed  Huffians,  who  murdered  many,  and 
cut  and  maimed  hundreds  more  in  a  horrid  manner. 


EDITED   BY  AN  OBSERVER. 


*^*  In  the  course  of  the  Work  will  be  given,  all  the  public  placards  which 
were  issued  previous  to  and  after  the  bloody  Tragedy ;  with  every  authentic 
Document  that  can  be  procured,  tending  to  exhibit  in  their  true  colours  the 
Authors,  AbettQrs,  and  Actors  in  the  Drama  oj" Death.— -f\n  order  to  render 
this  Work  as  complete  a  Record  of  Facts  as  can  be  obtained,  the  Friends  of 
the  murdered  and  wounded  people  are  requested  to  furnish  the  Editor,  at  the 
Observer  Office,  with  accurate  statements  of  the  nature 'of  the  wounds  that 
occasioned  death;  and  also  those  which  were  sustained  by  thlfe  living.  The 
Editor  will  also  be  thankful  for  any  communication  or  newspaper,  which  is 
calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  late  deeds  of  darkness;  and,  with  the  aid  of 
Ithuriel's  spear,  he  trusts  he  shall  be  able  to  exhibit  the  DEVILS  m  their 
true  likeness. 

Printed  and  published  by  James  Wroe,  Observer  Office,  18,  Market-street, 
Manchester;  and  sold  by  the  Publisher  of  "  The  Black  Book  "  London;  and  by 
all  NewsmeQ  and  Venders  of  Political  PuUications  in  Town  and  Coontrjrt 
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CONTAINING 

An  Account  of  all  Places,  Pensions,  and  Sinecures;  the  Revenues  of  the  Clergy  and 
Landed  Aristocracy;  the  Salaries  and  Emolnments  in  Courts  of  Justice  and  the 
Police  Department ;  the  Incomes  derived  from  Public  Charities;  the  Expenditure 
of  the  Civil  List;  the  Amount  and  Application  of  the  Droits  of  the  Crown  an^ 
Admiralty ;  the  Profits  of  the  Bank  of  England,  arising  /rom  the  issue  of  its  Notes, 
the  balances  of  Public  Money,  the  management  of  Lotteries  and  the  Borough 
Debt,  and  other  sources  of  emolument;  the  Debt,  Revenue,  and  Influence  of  the 
Easr,  India  Company ;  the  State  of  our  Finances,  Home  and  Foreign  Trade,  and  the 
Circulating  Mediuro. 

To  which  will  be  added, 

A  Correct  List  of  the  present  House  of  Commons, — the  Names  of  the  Places  for  which 
they  were  returned, — the  Number  of  Voters, — by  whom  influenced;  specifying  tb« 
Names  of  such  as  are  Placemen  or  Pensioners,  and  the  Mt)ney  they  receive  from 
the  Public; — also,  a  similar  List  of  the  Salaries  of  Ministers,  and  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Lords. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


Thb  object  of  this  Work  is,  to  trace  the  cor- 
fuptions  and  influence  of  Government  through 
all  their  ramifications,  where  tkey  in  the  least 
t^d  to,  or  are  m  any  way  connected  witk  its 
swpport.,  -The  Public  has  long  been  in  possession 
of  Lists  of  Places,  Pensions,  a»d  Sinecures ;  but 
to  these  there  are  several  objections  :  First, — A 
mere  alphabetical  list  cf  names  and  incomes, 
without  stating  how  these  incomes  originated,  or 
tlie  connexions  of  the  individuals  receiving  them, 
caonot  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  importance  of 
such  persons  to  Government.  Secondlij^ — The 
works  on  such  subjects  are  limited  to  persons  con- 
nected either  with  the  Government,  the  Police, 
or  the  Courts  of  Justice;  omitting  all  estimate  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Clergy  and  Aristocracy,  who 
form  the  basis  and  support  of  the  present  order  of 
things.  Thirdlif, — We  object  to  a  deficiency  of 
illustration  and  comment,  which,  in  such  sub- 
jects, are  indispensable,  to  render  them  either 
useful  or  intelligible.  Fourthly^ — Publications 
of  this  nature  are  excessively  dear,  which  places 
them  entirely  out  of  the  remi  of  the  generality 
ot  readers. 


Having  stated  the  defects  of  such  publications 
as  approximate  to  the  nature  of  that  we  propose, 
we  shall  now  state  owr  plan  and  arrangement. 

In  the  First  place,  we  shall  divide  our  subject 
into  distinct  Parts ;  each  Part  will  be  prefaced 
with  an  Introduction,  to  e3cplain  what  is  difficult, 
and  to  point  out  abuses.  The  number  of  Parts 
will  probably  be  ten  or  twelve. 

The  First  Part  will  contain  a  general  List 
of  Places,  Pensions,  and  Sinecures,  derived  im- 
mediately from  Government,  accompanied  with 
remarks  on  the  character  and  connexions  of  the 
individuals. 

The  Second  Part  will  contain  a  statement 
of  the  Salaries  and  Emoluments  in  Courts  of 
Justice  and  the  Police  Department,— and  a  tota/ 
estimate  of  the  revenue  derived  byaJtt  classes  con- 
nected witli  the  administration  of  law.  This 
Part  it  will  be  necessary  to  prefece  with  s^me  ob- 
servations on  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis, — the  consequent 
increase  Of  Crown  patronage, — and  the  enonuous 
expence  whic^  th«s«  chan^  have  enta^M  upon 
the  public.  [See  (he  n^t  pa§c% 


In  the  Third  JPart  we  shall  tre^t  of  the  Re- 
venues of  the  Clergy  and  Aristocracy ;  whicli  we 
shdl  compare  with  their  amount  before  the  war, 
to  ascertain  the  relative  situation  of  tliese  two 
classes  before  and  since  that  event. 

In  the  Fourih  Part  we  shall  treat  of  the  In- 
comes of  Public  Charities.  This  will  be  far  from 
Ibeing  the  least  interesting,  and  certainly  the  most 
original  article  in  the  Work.  The  amount  of 
money  plundered  from  the  poor  is,  at  least,  treble 
the  amount  of  the  sums  Livished  in  Grants  and 
Pensioiis,  and  is  indisputably  the  vilest  and  basest 
robbery  that  ever  was  perpetrated.  In  this  arti- 
cle we  shall  be  particularly  careful  to  state  the 
revenue;  of  tlie  principal  Cliarities  of  the  Metro- 
polis, es]^eciaily  the  Charter  House,  the  Found- 
ling, £r;l  Christ's  Hospital:  and  also  in  the 
Country,  including  Eton,  Winchester,  St.  Bees, 
&c.  Some  of  these  Establishments  have  incomes 
from  10,  20,  to  40,000  /.  a  year,  left  exclusively 
for  the  maintenance  of  orphans  and  indigent 
persons,  but  which  are  now  expended  in  providing 
sinecure  places  for  the  Clergy,  in  corrupting  the 
Electors  of  ATembers  of  Parliament,  and  in  the 
inaintcuance  of  the  children  of  the  Aristocracy 
and  other  opulent  persons. 

Our  Ft/Ill  Part  will  be  on  the  Civil  List. 
This  forms  a  gross  item  in  the  public  expendi- 
ture, amounting  to  more  than  Two  Millions 
a  year ;  and,  in  treating  tliis  sulyect,  we  khall 
endeavour  to  distinguish  what  portion  of  the 
Civil  hk*.  is  ■  'al/i/  expended  by  the  Royal  Fami- 
ly, and  what  portion  is  expended  in  the  admini- 
stration of  justice,  in  the  charges  of  Ambassadors, 
and  otlicr  miscellaneous  services. 

The  Droits  of  the  (-rown  will  form  the 
S'j-iii  Part.  We  shall  shew  the  principal  sources 
T?hcnce  this  immense  fund  of  more  than  Eight 
lMiLLiON3  has  arijen,  and  the  purposes  to 
which  it  lias  been  applied,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  tlve  war  to  the  present  time. 

In  our  SrVfuL'.''  Fart  we  shall  treat  of  the 
Bank  of  Exglaxr;  the  profits  it  derives  from 
the  issue  of  its  notes, — ^from  holding  large  balances 
of  public  money, — the  management  of  the  debt, — 
iajQU  other  soiKces  of  emolument ;— and  generally 


on  tlie  influence  of  the  Paper  SyMe;si,  and  it« 
connectioft  with  Gbvernmerit. 

Our  Eiffhi/i  Part  will  be  on  the  East  India 
Company;  exhibiting  a  short  statement  of  the 
debt,  revenue,  and  influence  of  that  powerful 
Association.  ' 

In  our  Ninth  Part  we  shall  give  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  statement  of  our  Finances.,  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Trade,  and  the  probable  in- 
crease of  the  Revenue,  and  the  operation  of  the 
Sinking  Fund. 

Lastly,  to  render  the  whole  complete,  we 
shall  subjoin  a  correct  List  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons, — tlie  names  of  the  places 
whence  they  were  returned, — the  number  of 
voters, — by  whom  influenced;  specifying  the 
names  of  such  Members  as  are  Placemen  or 
Pensioners,  and  the  money  they  receive  from  the 
public.  A  similar  List  will  be  given  of  the  Sala- 
ries of  IVJinisiers,  and  the  Members  of  the'  House 
of  Lords 

Such  is  an  outhne  of  The  Black  Book. 
No  such  work  has  ever  yet  been  offered  to  the 
Public.  It  will  contain  a  full  exposition  of 
abuse,  corruption,  intlueiice,  and  patronage,  in 
all  their  various  shapes,  modes,  and  ramifications; 
and  will  sojve  a  myapery  which  luis  long  nerplexed 
thinking  men,  ir/iy  a  Government,  conciucted  on 
principles  which  mast  inevitably  tenninatein  na- 
tional misery  and  confusion,  should  be  so  long 
tolerated  among  a  nation  of  enlightened  indivi- 
duals,— a  vast  majority  oi  whtmi  have  not  only 
foreseen,  but  been  anxious  to  avert  the  fata| 
catastroplie.  This  has  certainly  been  a  subject 
of  surprise;  but,  after  perusing  the  details  w6 
shall  exhibit  of  the  tesources  of  Government,  of 
its  immense  influence,  and  the  various  ramifica- 
tions of  ajjuse"  and  corruption,  it  will  cease  to 
excite  astonishment. 

The  value  of  sucli  a  Work  will  depend  upon 
the  accuracy  and  authenticity  oi'  its  details;  we 
shall,  therefore,  be  particularly  careful  to  poin^ 
out  the  sources  of  our  information,  that  those 
who  have  an  cpportmiity  may  occasionally  verify 
our  statements. 


';'?->' V 


For  the  peneral  accommodation  of  all  classes,  two  modes  of  publication  have  been 
aiJoptcd,  which  will  be  Carried  on  at  the  same  tiine.  A  Part  will  be  published  every 
forrnif;ht,  Price  Sixpence,  containing  24  Octavo  pages,  stitched  in  a  coloured 
VVrapppr.  A  Weekly  Number  will  also  be  published,  verbatim  from  the  Sixpenny 
^art,  I'nrcE  Twopence.  Thrt'C  Weekly  Numbers  will  be  equivalent  to  one  Sixpenny 
I*art,  with  which  they  will  exactly  correspond  in  size,  matter,  and  paper. 
'  *^'^  T/ie  Work,  when  completed,  with  Title-Page  and  Index,  u- ill  form  a  hundstrme 
Octavo  Volume;  and  will  contain  a  complete  exposition  of'  the  co&ly  mechanismf  and 
corruptions  of  the  BoRovGB  ^YSTEii  of  Government. 


LONDON : 
PRINTED  AND  PUBLISHED  BY  JOHN  FAIRBURN,  2,  BROADWAY, 

LUDGATE    hill; 

And  Sold  by  T.  DeusT,  34,  Wardour  Street,  Soho ;  J.  Wroe,  Manchester;  and  bjr  all  Boot^* 
sellers,  Newsmefli,  aad  Ve&den  of  Political  PublicaUooe,  in  Great  Pritai,n. 
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spectator  of  the  atrocious  scenes  now  transacting.  The  way  k\  which  these 
persons  are  to  be  operated  upon  is  by  rigorously  abstaining  from  purchasing 
the  most  trifling  commodity  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  Radical  Reform, 
or  of  those  who  refuse  to  support  any  measures  likely  to  accomplish  that 
desirable  object.  By  this  means  the  Reformers  would  not  only  support  and 
encourage  those  who  are  friendly  to  the  public  cause,  but  inflict  a  jiist 
punishment  on  its  enemies,  who  have  long  acted  on  the  principle  here 
recommended. 

Besides  the  defalcation  in  the  revenue,  the  non-consumption  of  tea,  beer, 
and  sugar  would  embarrass  many  classes  of  tradesmen,  as  the  grocers  and 
brew^ers,  a  great  part  of  whom  have  manifested  a  most  culpable  indifference  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  people.  But  this  is  nothing  compared  to  the  total  revul- 
sion and  embarrassment  resulting  from  the  Reformers  not  purchasing  a  single 
^  commodity  of  any  but  their  friends.  The  whole  social  fabric  rests  upon  the 
labouring  classes;  and  we  are  persuaded  they  are  not  half  acquainted  with 
the  extent  of  their  power  and  influence,  and  the  means  they  possess  of 
exerting  them  in  spite  of  every  effort  of  their  enemies.  Since  the  Manches- 
ter Massacre  we  have  reflected  on  the  different  classes  into  which  society  is 
divided,  their  incomes,  and  mutual  dependence.  Turning  to  Colquhoun  's 
*'  Treatise  on  the  Resources  of  the  British  Empire,**  we  found  a  full  ex- 
position of  this  subject.  We  there  found  an  estimate  of  the  number  and 
income  of  all  the  different  classes  into  which  society  is  divided.  From  the 
data  there  exhibited,  we  have  drawn  up  a  statement  which  will  at  once 
afford  a  complete  view  of  this  subject.  This  statement  we  will  insert:  it 
will  show  the  sums  annually  expended  by  the  working  classes,  and  also  the 
number  of  those  classes  who  are  dependent  upon  that  expenditure  for  sup- 
port; consequently,  their  own  power,  influence,  and  importance  in  the 
community. 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  TRE  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF 
SOCIETY,  AND  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  INCOMES. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PERSONS.  """"u^cf^^i^tS''  ""'ofVach  "" 

_  ^  Families  &  Domestics.      Class. 

iSoBiUTY  AND  Gentry:— Peers,  Baronets,  Knights,  £ 

Country   Gentlemen,    and  others,   having 
lai'ge  incomes 416,535    38,422,590 
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Clbrgy  :■— Eminent  Clergymen 9,000  ^1,080,000 

Lesser  Ditto    .- 87,000      3,500,000 

Dissenting  Clergy,   including  Itinerant 

Preachers ^^^^.       20,000         500,000 

State  AND  Revenue, including  all  Persons  employed 

under  Government 1 14,500      6,830,000 

Law  : — ^Judges,  Barristers,  Attorneys,  Clerks,  &c.  95,000  7,600,000 
Physic: — Physicians,  Surgeons,  Apothecaries,  &c.  90^000  5,400,000 
Agriculture  : — Freeholders  of  the  better  sort ....     385,000     1 9,250,000 

Lesser  Freeholders 1 ,050,000     21,000,000 

Farmers 1,540,000     33,600,000 

Trade  : — Eminent  Merchants 35,000      9, 100,000 

Shopkeepers,    and    Tradesmen  retailing 

goods      , 700,000     28,000,000 

Innkeepers  and  Publicans,  licensed  to  sell 

ale,  beer,  and  spirituous  liquors 437,000      8,750,000 

Working  Classes: — Agricultural  labourers,  Me- 
chanics, Artizans,  Handicrafts,  and  all  La- 
bourers employed  in  Manufactures,  Mines, 
and  Minerals 7,497,531     82,451,547 

Here  then  the  subject  is  clearly  exposed  j — we  see  now  how  matters  really 
staml,  and  who  are  the  pillars  of  the  state.  We  see  the  total  number  and 
income  of  each  elass ;  consequently,  their  relative  power,  dependence,  and 
importance  in  the  community.  The  facts  too  are  unquestionable ;  it  cannot 
be  said  they  are  founded  on  the  exaggerated  data  of  some  Jacobin,  drawn 
Mp  for  Jacobinical  purposes  ;  they  are  the  data  of  Patrick  Colq,uhoun, 
Receiver  of  the  Thames  Police  Office,  a  most  loyal  man,  and  who,  partly 
for  his  loyalty,  receives  out  of  the  public  purse  more  than  o£6000  per 
aniuim. 

The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  statement  are  many  and  iiT^ 
portant,  and  we  shall  enumerate  them  in  order. 

1.  Peers,  baronets,  knights,  country  gentlemen,  and  persons  of  that 
description,  including  their  families,  amount  to  more  than  400,000,  and  their 
total  income  to  more  than  58  millions,  which  is  exactly  c£  145  a  year  to  each 
individual.  The  working  classes,  including  their  families,  amount  to  seven 
diiilllons  and  a  half,  and  their  total  income  to  82  millions,  which  is  about 
dflO  a  year  for  each  individual.    These  two  classes,  speaking  after  the 
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nianner  of  ignorant  and  insolent  men,  form  the  highcH  and  lowest  orders — 
the  two  extremes  of  society  ;  and,  therefore,  the  most  proper  for  contrast. 
We  shall  make  no  invidious  comparison  of  their  relative  utility  and  im- 
portance ; — we  shall  ask  no  questions  whether  a  husbandman  and  a  journey- 
man-shoemaker do  not  render  more  important  services  to  the  state  than  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire; — we  shall  make 
no  comparison  of  their  vices  and  virtues,  nor  of  their  ignorance  and  know- 
ledge, we  shall  merely  put  down  the  important  fact,  that  those  who  neither 
cut  wood  nor  draw  water,  who  in  short  do  nothing,  receive,  annually,  four- 
teen times  more  than  those  who  do  every  thing.* 

2.  Eminent  clergymen,  including  the  bishops  ^nd  dignified  clergy,- 
amount  to  nine  thousand^  and  their  total  income  to  one  million  and  eighty 
thjousand  pounds,  which  is  exactly  ^120  a  year  for  each  man,  woman,  and 
child  belonging  to  that  profession.  The  dissenting  cler£>y,  including  itine- 
rant preachers,  amount  to  20  thousand,  their  total  income  to  of  500,000, 
which  is  exactly  £25  a  year  each.  In  Ireland  there  are  four  catholics  to 
one  protestant ;  in  England  there  are  four  dissenters  to  one  member  of  the 
established  church.  The  dissenting  clergy  have  four  times  the  number  of 
followers  which  belong  to  the  established  church  ;  in  short,  they  do  all  the  work 
of  religion  ;  they  pray  and  preach  incessantly,  daily,  nightly,  weekdays,  and 
Sundays  :  and,  most  assuredly,  if  we  are  to  be  saved  by  such  things,  it  is  toi 
them  we  shall  be  indebted  for  salvation.  The  eminent  clergymen  do  no-. 
thing;  some  of  them  have  never  preached  a  sermon,  nor  put  up  a  prayer  of 
their  own  composing  in  their  lives  ;  others  preach  once  a  year  a  sermon 
stolen  or  garbled  from  the  dissenters  :  in  short,  they  do  nothing  they  were 
appointed  to  do ;  they  neither  pray,  nor  fast,  nor  preach  ;  their  lives  afe 
spent  in  eating,  and  drinking,  and  sleeping,  and  in  things  far  worse  than 
these.  Now,  we  respectfully  ask  the  methodist  preachers  and  dissenting 
clergy  whether  such  a  state  of  things  ought  to  be  supported  ?  We  respect- 
fully ask  them  whether  it  is  right  or  reasonable,  or  has  either  God  or  man 
intended  it  to  be,  that  they  themselves,  who  are  incessantly  labouring  in  the 
vineyard,  should  live  in  poverty,  contempt,  and  obscurity,  while  those 
who  are  the  mere  lookers-on,  the  mere  whited  tepulchres,  enjoy  all  tht 
honours  and  emoluments  of  the  priesthood  ? 

*  Since  Mr.  Colcjuhoun  published  his  work,  in  1814,  the  price  of  labour  has  fallen, 
at  least  one-third ;  so  that  £7  instead  of  ^£10  is  now  the  average  income  of  each 
individual  of  the  lower  orden ;  this  makes  the  proportion  betwixt  the  income  of  the 
%9e\esi  and  usefxd  classes  as  twenty  to  one. 
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3.  More  than  100,000  persons  employed  in  the  collection  and  manage- 
ment of  the  revenue  receive  six  millions  a  year ;  this  revenue  is  principally 
appropriated  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  borough  debt  and  support  the 
boroughmongers ;  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  were  there  neither  debt  nor 
boroughmongers,  100,000  persons  would  be  at  liberty  to  till  the  ground 
or  sweep  the  streets,  and  six  millions  of  money  remain  in  the  pockets  of 
the  people  to  buy  bread  and  cheese. 

4.  In  law  and  physic  there  are  184,000  persons  receiving  13  millions 
annually,  which  is  c£70  a  year  for  each  individual.  We  have  put  these  two 
professions  together,  because  there  is  betwixt  them  several  points  of  resem- 
blance '.—first,  they  are  the  most  lucrative  professions  in  society  ; — secondly , 
in  both  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ignorance,  mis-called  learning,  and  of 
quackery  and  imposition  ; — lastly,  both  these  professions  have  originated, 
and  partly  rendered  necessary  from  similar  causes,  one  from  the  moral  and 
the  other  from  the  physical  diseases  of  mankind. 

5.  The  working  classes  may  be  compared  to  the  soil,  out  of  which  every- 
thing is  evolved  and  produced ;  the  other  classes  to  the  plants,  trees,  tares, 
weeds,  and  vegetables,  drawing  all  their  nutriment,  nourished,  supported, 
and  maintained  on  its  surface. 

6.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  physic,  law,  religion,  and  the  useless, 
or  at  most  ornamental  parts  of  society,  let  us  attend  particularly  to  the  num- 
bers and  incomes  of  the  following  orders  : 

Lesser  Freeholders   1 ,050,600  £  21 ,000,000 

Farmers     1,540,000  38,600,000 

Shopkeepers 700,000  28,000,000 

Innkeepers  and  Publicans 437,000  8,750,000 

Working  Classes 7,497,531  82,451,547 

Here  is  the  solid  substratum  on  which  the  whole  community  rests.  When 
mankind  attain  a  state  of  perfectibility ;  when  vice,  crime,  and  ignorance 
are  banished  from  the  world ;  when  we  require  no  physic  to  cure  our  dis- 
eases, no  laws  to  punish  our  crimes,  nor  the  terrors  of  religion  to  deter  us 
from  evil :  these  will  be  the  only  classes  in  existence.  They  are  the  only 
classes  which  ought  to  exist  in  a  perfect  state.  The  other  classes  have  origina- 
ted in  our  vices  and  ignorance.  As  mankind  become  more  perfect,  or  which 
is  the  same  thing,  as  knowledge  is  more  extensively  diffused,  tlien  will  the 
honorary,  legal,  and  medicinal  classes  disappear:  having  no  employment 
their  name  and  ofifice  will  cease  in  the  social  state. 
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Having  compared  the  really  necessary  and  useful  classes,  which,  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  must  always  exist,  with  the  mere  frothy,  ornamental,  and 
evanescent  classes,  let  us  now  consider  these  classes  in  respect  of  each  other; 
which  will  bring  us  to  our  main  point. 

The  lesser  freeholders,  farmers,  shopkeepers,  innkeepers,  and  working 
classes,  are  as  much  dependent  upon,  and  as  necessary  to  each  other  as  the 
mind  is  to  the  body,  as  oil  is  to  the  movement  of  a  machine,  or  as  money  is 
for  facilitating  commercial  exchanges.  Their  interests  in  all  cases  are  exact- 
ly the  same,  and  are  generally  opposed  to  the  interest  of  other  classes. 
This  is  the  real  case  ;  but  ignorance  and  a  short-sighted  avarice  have  caused 
them,  instead  of  acting  in  concert,  to  be  in  almost  constant  opposition.  To 
be  more  plain,  while  the  labouring  classes  have  been  contending  against  the 
abuses  of  government ;  the  trading  classes  have  either  been  arrayed  against 
them,  or  maintained  a  criminal  neutrality.  A  crisis  has  occurred  which  ren- 
ders this  state  no  longer  tolerable.  The  outrageous  violation  of  the  laws  at 
Manchester — the  thanks  of  the  executive  for  that  violation,  the  attack  upon  the 
press — have  unmasked  the  horrid  design  of  subverting  entirely  the  remaining 
liberties  of  the  people.  It  is  now  clear  that  every  remnant  of  liberty  is  to  be 
trampled  down  by  open  force,  and  a  military  despotism  established.  It  is 
now  clear  that  corruption  is  alarmed  ;  that  the  plundering  system  cannot 
stand  against  the  knowledge  of  the  people — against  free  discussion,  and 
these  are  to  be  stifled  by  the  bayonet.  It  is  now  clear  that  England,  the 
qUeen  of  the  world,  proudly  peering  above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  in 
liberty,  knowledge,  virtue,  humanity,  and  valour  too — it  is  now  clear  that 
this  England  is  to  be  no  better  than  Turkey  or  Algiers.  Is  not  this 
enough  to  wake  the  dead  >  Is  not  this  a  time  when  men  ought  to  buckle 
on  their  armour  ?  Ought  we,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  Germany, 
when  even  Spain  is  bursting  her  fetters,  to  stand  tamely  by,  and  see  England 
retrograde ;  see  the  land  which  for  ages  has  been  the  beacon  of  all  the  world ; 
the  land  which  contains  the  ashes  of  Sidney  and  Hampden;  the  land  which 
boasts  of  a  Magna  Charta  and  a  Bill  of  Rights ;  ought  we  to  stand  tamely  by, 
and  see  these  trampled  down,  and  England  plunged  into  eastern  darkness  and 
chains  ?  And  by  whom  Is  she  to  be  undone?  by  whom  are  her  proud  bul- 
warks, cemented  with  her  best  and  bravest  blood  to  be  demolished  ?  By 
Sidmouth,  Canning,  and  Castlereagh,— by  a  fanatic,  a  buifoon,  and— oh 
God!  what  shall  we  term  him? — ask  Mr.  Finnerty.  It  cannot  be  ;  the  very 
graves  would  open  ;  our  dead  ancestors  would  burst  from  their  cerements, 
to  blast  their  cowardly,  degenerate,  stupid  posteritv. 
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It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  is  the  Macliiavelian  design,  and  whether  it 
will  succeed,  and  England  be  rendered  no  better  than  Spain  now  is,  or  France 
was  before  the  Revolution,  must  depend  upon  the  people.  The  labouring 
classes  have  done  their  duty  manfully,  and  the  otiier  classes  must  be  corru 
pelled  to  do  theirs.  We  said  compelled,  we  ask  pardon  for  the  word  ;  we 
are  for  no  compulsion ;  it  is  right,  however,  that  they  should  came  forward. 
A  frightful  crime  has  been  perpetrated  ;  the  laws  shamefully  outraged  ;  pro- 
l)erty  violated  ;  murder  committed  ;  and  the  labourin;^  classes  are  the  great 
sufferers.  Is  it  not  right  then  tliat  they  should  seek  redress?  Is  it  not  rea- 
sonable that  they  should  exert  all  the  inlluenc*  and  power  they  possess  to 
obtain  justice?  Is  it  to  be  borne  that  these  classes,  immediately  dependent 
upon  them  for  their  daily  bread  should  almost,  on  every  occasion,  cither 
openly  oppose  them  or  what  is  equally  criminal,  countenance  their  ene- 
mies by  theii:  silence  ?  This  is  not  juit.  Let  us  see  then  how  this  ingrati- 
tude and  folly  can  be  punished. 

The  total  income  of  the  Working  Classes  is  eighty-two  millions  a  year ; 
■which  is  far  greater  than  the  total  income  of  all  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
opulent  classes  put  together.  This  enormous  sum  is  first  paid'^away  to  the 
innkeepers  and  shopkeepers ;  these  again,  after  deducting  their  profit,  pay 
it  to  tlie  farmer  and  freeholder ;  and  from  thence,  after  a  certain  portion  is  de- 
ducted, it  at  last  ascends  to  the  great  and  mighty  higher  orders.  This  is  the 
mode  it  circulates  through  the  community.  Now,  betwixt  the  farmers  and 
working  people,  there  is  no  immediate  point  of  contact ;  the  connecting  link 
betwixt  them  is  the  shopkeeper.  It  is  not,  therefore,  on  the  farmer,  but 
the  retailer  that  the  people  can  directly  act.  It  is  quite  clear,  however, 
that  any  impulse  of  the  natore  to  which  we  allude,  impressed  upon  the 
shopkeeper,  must  be  immediately  communicated  to  the  farmer ;  from  tiie 
farmer  to  the  landlord,  and  from  the  landlord  to  the  gods  in  the  supernal 
sphere:  so  that  the  first  impression  will  vibrate  through  the  wliole  chain  of 
society. 

The  application  is  the  easiest  thing  imaginable.  Th.e  Working  Classes 
are  the  first  receivers  of  a  great  part  of  the  annual  income  of  the  country, 
of  which  they  have  the  distribution.  Ought  they  to  make  no  distinction 
in  this  distribution  ?  Ought  they  to  make  no  distinction  betwixt  those  who 
tamely  acquiesce  in  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  ;  and  those  who  come 
manfully  forward  to  vindicate  their  rights,  their  liberties,  and  the  happiness 
and  glory  of  England  ? 

Now  for  a  practical  example.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  take  ourselves, 
and  point  out  the  plan  we  intend  to  pursue.    We  are  Radical  Reformers. 
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To  us  it  appears  clear,  that  a  system  of  military  violence  is  about  to  be 
established,  which  it  is  GUI' duty,  in  every  possible  M'ay,  both  for  the  sake 
of  ourselves  and  our  children,  to  resist.  To  us  it  appears,  that  a  number 
of  persons  do  not  discharge  their  duty  as  good  citizens  in  the  present  crisis. 
We  consider  it,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  us  to  inquire  what  are  the 
opinions  of  our  baker,  butcher,  publican,  and  tailor,  upon  the  following 
points: — First,  what  is  their  opinion  upon  the  Manchester  Massacre,  the 
thanks  of  the  Regent,  and  the  attempt  to  fetter  the  press  ?  Do  they  not 
manifest  clearly  a  design  to  trample  on  the  laws,  and  establish  a  Military 
Despotism  ?  Do  they  think  that  any  thing  can  save  the  country,  but  a 
radical  eliange  in  the  constitution  of  the  liouseof  Commons  ?  And  are  they 
not  willing  to  come  forward,  and  make  every  reasonable  sacrifice  to  obtain  that 
desirable  object  ?  Now,  if  they  are  not  quite  clear,  if  they  do  not  answer 
affirmatively  to  all  these  points,  we  shall  consider  them  either  fools  or 
knaves:  they  shall  not  have  a  farthing  of  our  money;  we  will  not  support 
such  men ;  we  will  sooner  travel  twenty  miles  to  find  out  an  honest  Reformer, 
who  loves  libert)  to  his  heart's  core,  who  sympathises  with  the  unparalleled 
sutierings  of  the  people,  and  who  is  not  only  indignant,  but  determined  to 
exert  his  utmost  influence  to  bring  to  condign  punishment  the  perpetrators 
of  the  bloodv  outrage  in  St.  Peter^s  Field, 

Here  are  the  Publicans  too.  These  men  are  wholly  dependent  upon— 
they  are  literally  fed  and  clothed  by  the  Reformers.  What  is  their  conduct? 
X)n  every  public  occasion  they  enrol  themselves  as  special  constables,  and, 
like  well-trained  mastiffs,  are  teady  to  howl  at  or  bite  whatever  the  magis- 
trate chooses  to  direct.  We  do  not  blame  them  for  offering  to  preserve  tl>e 
peace  when  it  is  really  endangered.  The  Reformers  wish,  as  it  is  undoubt- 
edly their  greatest  interest,  to  preserve  the  peace.  It  is  by  holding  to  the 
laxvsj  and  by  their  opponents  violating  them,  that  has  caused  reform  to  roll 
on  like  an  a-calanche.  But  we  blame  the  Publicans  for  their  blind  subser- 
viency to  the  magistracy  ;  for  the  alacrity  with  which,  on  all  occasions,  they 
oppose  the  people,  without  ever  reflecting  whether  the  object  for  which  the 
Reformers  are  contending  is  lawful,  or  whether  their  own  interests  are  iden- 
tified with  its  attainment. 

,  We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  conduct  of  Publicans  generally,  and  show 
the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to  be  treated,  than  by  relating  an  anecdote 
of  what  happened  at  Oldham,  in  Lancashire,  on  the  fatal  l6th  of  Augusts 
Previously  to  the  meeting,  tlie  innkeepers  were  all  sworn  in  as  special  con- 
stables; and  with  the  Yeomanry  of  the  town,  were  intended  to  keep  in  due 
order  and  subjection  the- *'  turbulent  Reformers''  of  that  place.    When  tke 
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Reformers,  who  had  escaped  from  the  butchery  in  St.  Peter's  Place,  re- 
turned, they  found  these  truncheon  heroes  drawn  up  in  military  array  ready 
to  receive  them,  and  by  whom  they  were  accosted,  with  a  smile  of  evident 
satisfaction  on  their  bloated  countenances,  "  How  are  ye,  lads;  are 
ye  satisfied^*  When  any  of  the  survivors  of  the  massacre,  whose  horror- 
stricken  countenances  formed  a  singular  contrast  to  the  countenances  of 
these  sleek-faced  boobies,  happened  to  stop  with  a  friend  to  relate  the  bloody 
scene  he  had  witnessed,  he  was  immediately  saluted  with  the  truncheons  of 
these  grateful  beings.  This  made  the  men  of  Oldham  reflect.  They  con- 
sidered how  they  fed  and  clothed  these  men  by  whom  they  were  barbarously 
taunted  and  maltreated.  From  that  time  they  determined  not  to  drink  too 
much  of  their  adulterated  beer;  and  the  wakes  following  immediately,  they 
purchased  malt,  brewed  it  at  a  private  house;  made  themselves  merry  with 
their  wives  and  children ;  punished  the  borougiimongers  by  withholding 
from  them  the  excise  ;  and  were  neither  liable  to  be  turned  out  by  the  inn- 
keeper, nor  interrupted  by  the  unwelcome  visits  of  the  myrmidons  of  the 
Police. 

This  was  exactly  as  it  should  be.  It  was  a  hit  in  the  right  place.  It  was 
not  brute  force;  it  was  an  intellectual  blow  ;  and,  no  doubt,  has  convinced 
the  innkeepers  of  Oldham  to  whom  they  owe  allegiance. 

To  render  the  plan  we  recommend  effectual,  it  must  not  be  merely  talked 
about,  it  must  be  instantly  and  universally  adopted.  There  is  no  occasion 
for  any  combination  or  concert ;  every  individual  must  act  as  if  the  whole 
depended  upon  himself.  He  must  inquire  who  is  friendly  to  reform  ?  U 
there  be  no  retail  trader  in  any  village  or  town  who  is  aReformer,  one  must  be 
set  up  without  delay,  and  supported  and  encouraged.  The  Quakers  do  these 
things  daily.  They  never  purchase  a  single  article  but  of  persons  of  their 
own  persuasion.  Whenever  they  begin  business,  they  invariably  thrive  and 
get  rich ;  and  solely  from  this  fraternal  principle  of  doing  good  to  them- 
selves alone. 

The  plan  must  infallibly  succeed.  Either  the  retailer  and  licensed  vic- 
tualler must  be  iiiduced  to  join  heartily  and  openly  the  public  cause ;  or  it 
must  cause  an  entire  revolution  in  property.  If  they  still  hold  back,  they 
must  infallibly  become  bankrupt;  a  new  class  of  tradesmen  will  be  created, 
who,  owing  their  origin  to  the  people,  must  be  entirely  devoted  to  their 
cause.  We  have  seen  that  their  numbers  are  very  considerable,  amounting 
to  more  than  a  million;  but  it  is  not  so  much  on  that  account  they  derive 
their  importance,  as  from  their  local  situation.  They  contribute  largely  to 
file  revenue  in  direct  taxes.  They  are  not  scattered  like  the  farming  class  in 
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the  agricultural  districts.  They  live  congregated  in  the  manufacturing 
towns,  or  populous  villages;  and  whenever  the  resistance  to  taxation 
becomes  general,  they  must  form  a  powerful  and  important  auxiliary. 

We  sec  no  difficulty  in  abstaining  from  nearly  all  the  excisable  articles  we 
have  enumerated.     During  the  continental  blockade,  it  is  well  known,  that 
scarcely  any,  either  sugar  or  tea,  was  consumed  in  France.     Substitutes 
were  found  for  both  these  commodities,  and  the  same  may   be  obtained 
in  this  country.     There  is  little  or  any  nourishment  in  either.     They  are 
more   properly  medicines   than  food,  and   tend  rather  to  neutralise   the 
pernicious    effect    of    excess    and    luxurious-  living,   than   to  strengthen 
the  constitution.    Tobacco  is  a  thing  we  detest  ourselves;  but  for  those  who 
cannot  refrain  from   drawing  their   breath  through   a  clay  pipe,    impreg- 
nated with  a  stinking  weed — there  is  the  untaxed  and  immortal  Yarrow. 
Dram  drinking  is  well   known    to   be    most   pernicious;    it  would  there- 
fore be  triple   folly   to   put   an   enemy   into   the  mouth,    to    steal    away 
the  brains,  ruin  the  constitution,  and  support  the  Oligarchy.     And  as  to 
malt  liquoF^s— porter  and  ale ;  we  never  drink  either.     We  can  speak  with 
confidence  on  this  subject.     We  formerly  drank   wine,  spirits,    and  malt 
liquor,  in  great  abundance.     We  now  drink  nothing  but  water.     We   are 
persuaded  it  tends  to  ]jroduce  a  more  equable  flow  of  spirits,  clearer  intei- 
lect,  greater  mental  energy,  and  physical  strength.     Besides,  porter  and  ale 
are  the  most  adulterated,  most  baneful  compounds  imaginable.  We  would  as 
readily  swallow  a  scruple  of  poison  daily,  as  be  doomed  to  drink  a  pot  of 
either  Barclay  or  Hanbury's  porter.     It  appears,  from  evidence  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  brewers,  to  give  their  vapid  beverage  a  co- 
lour, flavour,   and   intoxicating  qualities,   besides  treacle,   liquorice-  root, 
capsicum,   dog   poison,   throw  in  linseed,    opium,  belladona,   ginger,   and 
slaked    lime.     The  effect  of  such   a   deleterious   composition  is   obvious. 
That  eminent  physician.  Dr.  Trotter,  in  his  valuable  essay  on  drunkenness, 
says,   that  in  the  distilleries  and  breweries,    where  hogs  and  poultry  are 
fed  on  the  sediments  of  barrels,  their  liver  and  viscera  are  observed  to  be 
.enlarged  and  hardened,  and  were  these  animals  i.ot  killed  at  certain  periods, 
their  flesh  would  be  unfit  to  eat,  and  their  bodies  become  emaciated.     The 
effect  on  the  human  frame  must  be  exactly  similar.     It  is  evident,  however, 
that  those  who  have  been  accustomed   to   drink  spiritous  and  fermented 
liquors,  must  feel  asort  of  faintness,  weakness,  and  depression  of  spirits,  from 
the  absence  of  their  usual  stimulant.    This  is  an  evil  of  short  duration — not 
more  than  a  week  or  fortniglit  at  the  utmost.     Pursue  a  vigorous  self-de- 
nial for  that  short  period,  when  the  appetite  for  solid  and  wholesome  food 
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will  increase,  tlie  nerves  become  more  firm  and  steady,  the  sleep  more  sound, 
and  the  whole  physical  and  intellectual  system  amazingly  invigorated. 

In  all  we  have  said  on  this  subject,  we  do  not  ^lean  that  the  working  - 
classes  should  endeavour  to  live  cheaper.     What  they  do  not  expend  in  lea, 
tobacco,  and  drams,  they  must  expend  in  other  articles.     They  must  b;^  no 
means  economise;  that  is  vihat  we  abhor:  they  have  economized  too  much 
already;  they  must  keep  up  the  same  scale  of  expenditure:  the  object  is: 
only  to  elude  the  illegal  imposts  of  the  borougkmongers. 

We  have  now  treated  fully  of  the  two  most  effective  means  of  redress  in 
the  hands  of  the  people ;  and  to  which  they  can  lawfully,  and  with  the 
strictest  justice,  have  recourse.  Before  we  begin  our  exposition  of  legal 
abuses,  we  should  wish  to  address  one  or  two  observations  to  the  trading  and 
and  commercial  classes.  We  are  anxious  they  should  come  forward  in  the 
present  alarming  crisis;  and  we  regret  the  necessity  of  any  division  or  con- 
spiracy among  those  classes,  whose  interests  are  really  identified.  Our  pre- 
ceding observations  must  not  be  understood  as  applying  to  the  whole,  but 
only  to  those  vho  still  remain  in  a  stateof  criminal  apathy.  It  is  to  them 
we  wish  now,  to  speak.  W^e  wish  to  ask  them,  what  would  be  their  situation, 
were  Castlereagh  and  Sidmouth  to  succeed  in  establishing  a  military  despo- 
tism? What  security  they  would  have  for  their  persons  and  property  ?  What 
would  be  their  rank  and  station  in  society  under  an  aristocratical  domina- 
tion ?  Let  tiiem  look  to  France  for  an  example.  What  was  Uie  state  of  the 
French  bourgeoise-—thetYdd'mg  classes  of  that  country  before  the  Revolution  ? 
They  were  the  most  despised  and  degraded  of  men.  They  were  cxclud«?d 
with  every  mark  of  contumely  from  the  society  of  the  privileged  classes. 
Tiieir  children  were  not  admitted  to  their  balls,  assemblies,  and  coteries. 
They  were  not  entitled  to  hold  any  commission  in  the  army  or  navy:  thev 
were  excluded  from  all  offices,  civil  and  military.  In  short,  they  were  con- 
sidered Jittle  better  than  the  brute  creation,  without  rights,  honour,  or  even 
understanding.  And  what  was  still  more  intolerable,  they  were  almost  the 
ciily  tax-payers  in  the  country  ;  and  contributed  exclusively  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  government,  in  which  they  did  not  in  the  least  participate.  This 
must  be  the  state  in  every  country,  where  hereditary  titles  are  held  in  greater 
esteem  than  property  and  real  merit;  and  this  is  the  state  to  which  England  is 
clearly  tending,  unless  the  middling  classes  have  sufficient  virtue,  sense,  and 
courage,,  to  come  forward  to  frustrate  the  diabolical  machinations  of  the 
Executife  Government.* 

*  We  see  in  the  TreasiiT^  Prints  llie  attempt  to  degrade  ilie  trading  nnd  coromer- 
ci.-il  classes  has  already  commenced;  whether  from  an  ex[ject|iiion  of  speed v  success 
from  the  fir.st  essa^  to  eslabljbh  a  Military  Dpspotisra  at  Manchester,  we  are  ignorant. 
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After  a  long  digression,  we  now  return  to  consider  the  abuses  in  our  Legal 
System.  We  shall  treat  on  this  subject  under  three  heads  :  First,  we  shall 
premise  a  general  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  Common  and  Statute 
Law  of  England.  Secondly,  we  shall  give  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
persons  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  laws,  as  Judges,  Counsellors, 
Attorneys,  Clerks,  &c.  Za^^/y,  we  shall  give  an  estimate  of  the  total  ex- 
pense of  the  Administration  of  Justice,  and  some  instances  of  the  cost  of 
legal  proceedings. 

The  whole  body  of  English  Law  is  divided  into  two  kinds— the  Common 
and  the  Statute  Law.  The  Common  Law  is  founded  entirely  on  custom, 
on  precedent,  and  the  decisions  in  the  courts  of  justice.  It  is  not  founded  on 
any  Act  of  Parliament,  nor  on  any  legislative  enactment;  it  is  recorded  in 
no  public  document :  the  only  memorials  of  its  existence,  are  to  be  found  in 
traditional  maxims,  >  records  of  pleas,  books  of  reports,  or  the  treatises  of 
men  eminent  in  the  profession.  It  is  evident,  that  lavs  originating  and  pre- 
served in  this  manner,  must  be  very  vague,  obscure,  absurd,  and  even  con- 
tradictory. The  Common  Law  is,  in  fact,  a  monument  of  the  opinions,  ab- 
surdities, knowledge,  and  ignorance,  of  every  period  of  society  ;  it  has  flowed 
down  the  stream  of  time,  accumulating  like  some  mighty  river,  and  carrying 
along  vestiges  of  the  learning  and  ignorance,  folly  and  wisdom,  of  every  age 
through  which  it  has  passed. 

How  unworthy  such  an  incongruous  mass  must  be  of  the  present  age ; 
how  inapplicable  to  the  usages  of  society  ;  and  how  difficult  it  is  for  any  in- 
dividual to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  such  an  onus  cameloruiny  it  is  unnecessary 
to  describe.  Unsuitable  as  such  a  system  of  law  is,  to  fulfil  the  ends  for 
which  all  laws  were  originally  intended,  it  forms  a  very  considerable  part  of 
tie  laws  of  this  country.  It  is  in  virtue  of  the  common  law,  that  the  eldest 
son  inherits  from  his  father;  that  property  may  be  purchased  and  transferred 
by  writing;  that  a  deed  is  void  if  not  sealed  and  delivered;  that  money  lent 
upon  bond  is  recoverable  by  action  of  debt ;  and  that  a  breach  of  the  peace 
is  punishable  with  fine  and  imprisonment.  These  are  doctrines  not  esta- 
blished by  any  written  statute,  or  any  legislative  enactment,  but  depend 
solely  upon  immemorial  usage. 

Having  given  some  account  of  the  common  or  unwritten  law,  let  us  take 
a  view  of  the  Statute  Law,  which  exhibits  a  still  more  frightful  chaos.  Statute 
Law  consists  of  all  those  acts,  edicts,  and  statutes,  made  by  the  King,  with 

The  highly  respectable  meetings  of  York  and  Southwark,  are  represented  as  mere 
rabble,  and  their  opinions  unworthy  of  notice,  solely  because  many  of  the  gentlemen 
who  attended  were  in  business  ;  and  according  to  the  Courier,  principally  brewers, 
soap-boilers,  grocers,  and  dissenting  ministers.  This  was  an  egregious  falseh.ood,  by  the 
bye ;  but  it  shows  the  principle  of  the  faction  and  its  ultimate  object. 
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the  consent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  parliament  assembled.  The  oldest 
of  these  now  extant,  and  printed  in  the  statute  books,  is  Magna  Charta,  ae 
confirmed  in  parliament  by  9  Hen.  IIL  There  were  doubtless  many  acts  be- 
fore that  time,  the  records  of  which  are  now  lost;  and  which  most  probably 
were  the  foundations  of  some  of  the  maxims  in  the  old  common  law. 

There  is  not  a  man  in  England  acquainted  with  the  Statute  Law — m^i 
even  the  Lord  Chancellor  nor  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  It  is  such  a  prodi- 
gious compilation,  that  a  knowledge  of  it  is  wholly  unattainable.  No  one 
knows  what  is  law  in  England  ;  though  every  individual  is  presumed  to  be 
acquainted  with  it,  and  ignorance  is  admitted  as  no  excuse  for  its  violation. 
Any  one  may  become  a  legislator  for  the  whole  country  ;  he  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  turn  to  the  statute  book;  he  will  there  find  laws  in  abundance  of 
which  no  one  has  any  knowledge;  he  may  adduce  them  as  the  law  of  th« 
land ;  he  cannot  be  contradicted,  unless  some  subsequent  statute  can  be 
be  found  by  which  it  is  repealed,  and  which  it  would  probably  require  a 
a  year  or  two  years  labour  to  discover.  We  have  had  some  instances, 
within  these  few  weeks,  of  this  mode  of  legislating.  We  have  seen  Professor 
Christian,  the  Courier,  and  New  Tinted,  for  their  base  purposes,  dragging 
unknown  statutes  from  the  reigns  of  the  Plantageuets,  the  Stuarts,  and  the 
Guelphs,  relative  to  public  meetings.  There  is  hardly  any  one  knows 
w  hether  the  authorities  they  adduce  are  valid  or  not,  and  it  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  laborious  research  for  other  laws  enacting  the  contrary.  In  some 
respects  the  statute  book  may  be  compared  to  the  Scriptures.  It  contains 
many  good  maxims  and  excellent  precepts ;  but  as  a  whole  it  is  a  mass  of 
contradiction,  absurdity,  and  obscurity.  What  one  part  affirms,  another 
part  denies.  Laws  may  be  adduced  from  it,  like  texts  from  tlie  Bibles 
proving  any  thing  and  every  thing,  adapted  to  all  times,  principles,  and  oc* 
casions  :  one  affords  profitable  employment  for  one  hundred  thousand 
wrangling  lawyers  ;  the  other  profitable  employment  for  as  many  polemical 
divines :  one  is  termed  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom  ;  the  other  a  bright 
emanation  from  the  Deity. 

How  ignorant  the  m.ost  eminent  in  the  profession  are  on  the  subject,  we 
may  gather  from  a  speech  of  Lord  Stanhope,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1816,  oh 
the  revision  of  the  Statute  Book.  Some  of  the  most  striking  facts  men- 
ticmed  by  his  lordship,  as  they  come  from  good  authority,  we  will  here  in- 
sert. Conformably  witlia  motion  of  his  lordship,  the  judges  were  directed 
to  prepare  a  bill  reducing  into  one  act,  all  the  acts  imposing  the  punishment 
•of  pillory.  At  the  end  of  the  bill  the  judges  inserted  some  observations, 
stating  that  pillory  was  the  punishment  for  some  offences  not  merely  by  sta- 
sute  but  at  common  law  ;  and  also  they  could  not  say  whether  there  might 
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not  be  statutes  on  the  subject  which  had  escaped  their  attention.  Their 
surmise  was  just ;  for  Lord  Stanhope  afterwards  discovered  two  more  sta- 
tutes, passed  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  II.  which  had  wholly  escaped  their  inves- 
tigation. Here  then  was  an  instance  of  the  twelve  judges  not  being  able 
to  discover  all  the  acts  inflicting  a  single  punishment. 

Tiie  same  noble  lord,  wishing  to  ascertain  how  far  the  judges  were  agreed 
as  to  what  was  the  law  on  several  particulars,  put  to  them  various  questions. 
For  instance,  he  asked  whether  a  person  digging  the  brick  earth  from  his 
own  field,  there  manufactured  into  bricks,  and  sold,  thereby  made  himself 
a  trader  liable  to  the  bankrupt  laws  ?  The  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas 
were  clearly  of  opinion  one  way,  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  were 
as  clear  the  other.  Lord  Thurlow  was  reputed  a  most  admirable  com- 
mon lawyer ;  but  he  was  worsted  on  one  occasion,  in  a  dispute  which  he 
had  with  Lord  Stanhope,  on  the  subject  of  a  statute  ;  Lord  Stanhope  proving 
to  be  right,  and  old  Thrumbo  wrong.  This,  says  Lord  Stanhope,  was  a 
great  feather  in  my  cap.  One  day  as  these  noble  lords  were  sitting  together 
on  the  woolsack,  Lord  Thurlow  said,  *'  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I 

was  not  accurately  acquainted  with  the  common  law  ;  but  as  to  your  d d, 

statute-book  it  is  impossible  to  be  acquainted  with  it."  His  lordship  also 
related  another  anecdote  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Dunning,  afterwards  Lord 
Ashburton.  Lord  Stanhope  consulted  Mr.  Dunning  on  a  certain  statute 
regulation  relative  to  the  excise,  and  his  answer  was,  **  Now  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  it ;  but  I  never  do  answer  these  general  questions  when  applied  to 
by  others.  I  always  tell  them,  show  me  the  statute  to  which  you  refer,  and' 
I  m\\  expound  it  for  you,  but  that  is  all  I  can  do."  Now  this. was  doing 
about  as  much  as  we  could  do  ourselves,  or  as  much  as  any  person  could  do> 
who  has  a  tolerably  clear  head,  and  drinks  nothing  but  water. 

The  fact  is,  the  lawyers  and  judges,  in  many  cases,  are  as  ignorant  of  the 
law  as  their  clients  and  suitors.  When  a  statute  is  produced,  they  can 
expound  it,  as  Mr.  Dunning  terms  it;  so  may  any  person  who  can  read  and 
understands  the  English  language ;  but  as  to  knowing  whether  it  is  the  law 
of  the  land,  whether  it  has  been  repealed  or  modified  by  any  subsequent 
enactment,  they  are  frequently  as  ignorant  as  the  gaping  spectator  who 
looks  upon  them  with  stupid  admiration  as  infallible  and  inspired  guides. 
We  do  not,  however,  accuse  them  of  wilful  ignorance ;  we  do  not  say  that 
like  the  Fellows  of  Eton  College,  they  are  xuiliingly  ignorant  of  the  stat 
tutes ;  they  are  generally  men  of  laborious  pursuits  who  spare  no  pains 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  law  ;  but  we  accuse  them  of  a  culpable  indif- 
ference to  the  defective  state  of  the  statute-book,  of  either  by  their  silence 
or  open  hostility  opposing  every  attempt  to  reduce  it  into  an   intelligible 
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form,  originating  either  from  a  rooted  prejudice  against  the  reform  of  any 
thing  and  every  thing,  or  solely  from  a  wish  to  maintain  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  a  multitudinous  and  rapacious  profession. 

Such  is  the  immense  number  of  law  books,  and  their  ponderous  size, 
that  it  would  require  the  age  of  the  patriarchs  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
them.  They  are  literally  Ossa  piled  on  Pelion,  a  huge  unformed  mass, 
which  no  man  can  fathom.  Lord  Stanhope  mentions,  a  \\tt\e  pocket  compi- 
latiorit  Viner*s  Abridgement,  comprised  into  twenty  volumes  folio,  which, 
it  is  considered  necessary  for  every  lawyer  almost  to  know  by  heart.  Gra- 
cious heaven!  only  think  of  that !  Mind  too,  this  is  a  mere  abridgement—, 
bare  memoranda  of  the  great  originals ;  and  had  it  been  continued  to  the 
present  time  it  would  have  amounted  to  more  than  one  hundred  folio 
•volumes,  necessary  to  be  carried  either  in  the  head  or  the  pocket  of  every 
English  lawyer.  The  most  condensed  edition  of  the  Statutes  yet  given  to 
the  public,  occupies  sixteen  volumes  in  quarto  and  two  parts  ;  five  volumes 
and  a  half  of  which  comprise  the  acts  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  George  II.  the  remaining  ten  and  a  half  being  filled  with  those 
of  the  present  reign.  Since  the  Union  with  Ireland,  a  huge  closely  printed 
volume  has  been  published  every  two  or  three  years,  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  public  acts  passed  in  each  of  the  last  eighteen  years  amounts  to  one 
hundred  and  forty.  It  is  calculated  that  at  the  end  of  the  present  century,  the 
statutes  will  occupy  fifty  ponderous  quarto  volumes,  and  the  number  of  public 
acts  will  amount  to  fourteen  thousand.  The  present  generation  complain  of 
being  overwhelmed  with  law>  but  what  will  be  the  situation  of  posterity  ? 

We  have  said  nothing  yet  of  Reports  of  Cases.  These  form  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  a  lawyer's  knowledge.  It  is  well  known  that  decisions  in 
courts  of  justice  become  a  part  of  the  law  ;  and  when  a  point  has  once  been 
decided,  it  must  be  determined  in  the  same  way  again,  unless  the  prece- 
dent can  be  proved  ejToneous.  Reports  of  these  decisions  are  published 
annually  ;  they  already  amount  to  upwards  of  200  volumes,  exclusive  of 
those  which  relate  to  election,  admiralty,  and  ecclesiastical  law.  But  this 
is  not  all:  they  are  going  on  increasing  amazingly  ;  every  year  adds  eight 
more  to  the  original  stock;  so  that  in  twenty  years  there  will  be  160,  and 
within  the  century  800  additional  volumes,  making  1000  volumes  of  reports, 
which,  with  50  quarto  volumes  of  statutes,  will  form  a  lawyer's  library,  that  if 
is  not  only  necessary  he  should  read,  but  digest,  and,  if  possible,  undei-stand. 
This  is  English  law,  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom  !  Let  us,  how- 
ever, pause  a  moment,  to  reflect  on  this  mass  of  legal  lumber,  this  grossly- 
absurd  system  of  legislation.  It  is  considered  a  settled  maxim  in  jurispru- 
dence,  that  every  state,  within  the  limits  of  its  own  territory,  ought  to 
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■exact,  and  its  subjects  to  yitkl  obedience  to  all  its  laws.     The  foundation 
^f  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  people  (say  the  Quarterly  Reviezvers) 
is,  that  the  legislative  authority  on  its  part  is  presumed  to  have  made  the 
Jaws  so  CLEAR,  that  every  member  of  the  community  either  knows  them  or 
raust  be  culpably  inattentive  if  he  does  not.    This  principle  is  undeniable. 
It  would  never  do  to  allow  ignorance  to  be  an  excuse  for  the  violation  of 
any  law.     But  how  can  any  person  be  acquainted  with  English  law  ?     How 
can  the  legislature  have  gone  on  for  centuries  legislating  on  such  an  absurd 
presumption,  and  presuming  that  every  individual  in  the  empire  was  ac- 
quainted with  their  enactments?    How  can  men  of  business  read,  o-igest,  and 
understand  one  thousand  volumes  of  reports,  and  fifty  quarto  volumes  of 
statutes?     How  can  the  people  understand  the  law,  when  even  the  judges, 
whose  whole  lives  are  devoted  to  the  subject,  are  in  the  most  pitiable  state  of 
perplexity,  uncertainty,  and  contradiction  ?     Can  any  thing  in  the  whole 
world  be  imagined  more  completely  absurd  and  ridiculous?     Had  the  whole 
system  been  blindly  scraped  together  from  every  age,  nation,  and  tribe  in 
the  universe,  from  the  farthest  extremity  of  Siberia  to  the  remotest  shores 
of  America,  it  could  hardly  have  presented  a  more  confused  and  hideous 
jumble  than  the  statute  and  common  law  of  England. 

Yet  this  farrago  is  not  to  be  touched.  The  people  are  expected  to  know, 
to  worship,  and  to  obey  this  giant  absurdity.  The  majesty  of  tlie  law  must 
be  upheld  !  Oh!  most  venerable  majesty!  most  perfect  wisdom  I  most 
profitable  absurdity !  Thou  art  venerable,  not  because  thou  ait  just,  but 
because  thou  art  corrupt  and  decayed!  thou  artfu4l  of  wisdom,  because  thotL 
wert  conceived  in  a  barbarous  age  !  thou  art  perfect,  because  thou  art 
profitable!  and  thou  must  be  upheld,  not  because  thou  securest  the  liberty, 
the  property,  and  happiness  of  the  people,  but  because  thou  art  an  in- 
exhaustible source  where  bigots  may  light  the  torch  of  prosecution,  and  vile 
t^itors  to  their  country  find  new  links  to  rivet  the  fetters  of  Englishmen. 

We  are  far  from  having  yet  given  a  full  exposition  of  the  Statute  Book. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  have  led  to  such  a 
pfofuse  and  headlong  legislation.  A  great  number  of  laws  are  wholly  at  va- 
riance with  the  acknowledged  principles  of  poliiical  economy ;  interfijring 
with  the  import  and  export  of  commodities,  and  attempting,  on  the  most 
arbitrary,  impolitic  principles,  to  regulate  the  price  of  labour.  No  fewer 
than  nine  acts  have  passed  relative  to  combinations  of  different  classes  of 
workmen.  There  have  been  194  acts  passed  prohibiting  imporiations,  and 
granting  bou^itics  and  drawbacks  on  e-^portation ;  54  respecting  the  cotton 
and  linen  manufactures ;  29  relative  to  the  corn  trade;  50  relative  to  game; 
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46  have  passed  during  the  present  reign  relating  to  elections ;  and  66  for 
indemnifying  dissenters  for  not  qualifying  themselves  for  offices  and  employ- 
ments, according  to  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  Tnere  are  many  acts  of 
a  temporary  and  local  nature.  No  fewer  than  50  acts  have  passed  for  the 
recovery  of  small  debts  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  43  of  them  dur- 
ing the  present  reign.  There  are  some  acts  relative  to  the  baking  of  bread, 
and  prohibiting  the  bakers  from  selling  it  unless  it  has  been  baked  twenty- 
four  hours.  About  the  packing  of  butter,  there  are  somewhere  about  half  a 
dozen  different  acts  ;  as  though  it  were  necessaiy  to  instruct  people  to  pack 
butter  by^ct  of  parliament.  One  act  on  this  subject  relates  to  the  packing 
of  butter  at  Malton,  in  Yorkshire;  another  to  the  packing  of  butter  in  the 
city  of  York,  a  few  miles  distant;  and  another  on  the  same  subject  for  Ire- 
land.'^ Innumerable  laws  have  been  enacted  relative  to  the  woollen,  linen, 
and  cotton  manufactures,  the  whale,  cod,  herring,  and  pilchard  fisheries ; 
cheese,  lace,  sugar,  glass,  and  almost  every  artiqle  of  wear  or  consumption, 
have  been  the  object  of  parliamentary  regulation.  Even  women  have  not 
escaped  the  general  mania.  There  is  a  statute  of  James  I.  still  in  force,  by 
which  it  is  illegal  for  women  to  leave  the  kingdom,  without  a  licence  signed 
by  six  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  any  person  assisting  them  to  go  out  of  the 
country,  is  to  lose  his  goods  and  chattels;  and  the  master  and  mariners  carry- 
ing them  out,  are  liable  to  the  most  horrible  penalties. 

Lord  Stanhope  said  {Pari.  Deb.  vol.  3^,  p.  178,^   that  the  whole  of  the 
statutes  on  wool  amounted  to  977  ;  on  the  subject  of  gold  and  silver,  283  ; 
on  tobacco,  460;  on  the  fisheries,  964;  and  on  a  variety  of  other  subjects 
in  proportion.     Relative  to  the  poor,  there  were  323  public  acts;  besides 
^^  117  local  acts.     By  some  of  these  acts,  the  poor  are  farmed  out,  by  others 

tlogged.  Of  these  local  acts,  five  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  ;  the  re- 
maining 112  in  the  reign  of  George  ITI.  Besides  the  number  of  acts,  ano- 
ther great  cause  of  the  confusion  and  perplexity  of  the  Statute  Book, 
arises  from  the  immense  num.ber  repealed  and  re-enacted,  and  then  partly 
repealed  again  ;  with  a  '*  so  far  as,''  and  '' so  forth.''  No  fewer  thgn 
1874  acts  have  been  repealed ;  419  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  ;  and  1455 
'  in   the   reign   of    George    III ;    which    made    Lord    Stanhope     remark, 

*'  they  had  been  passing  bills  in  the  present  reign  by  waggon  loads,  and 
repealing  them  by  cart  loads." 

Nothing,  however,  has  tended  so  much  to  swell  the  statute  book  as  the 
enormous  increase  in  taxation,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of 
Revenue  Laws.  During  each  of  the  last  eighteen  years,,  the  number  of  acts 
passed  which  relate  strictly  to  the  revenue,  has  amounted  to  forty ;  and 
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those  which  are  connected  with  them  indirectly,  and  but  for  them  would 
never  have  existed,  to  nearly  twenty  more :  which  comprises  about  half 
the  whole  number  of  laws  annually  enacted.  The  acts  now  in  force  with 
regard  to  Spirits  alone,  amount  to  140  ;  besides  several  others  expressly  or 
impliedly  repealed,  but  which  it  is  necessary  to  consult  in  order  to  explain 
those  in  existence,  and  efiable  the  trader  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  the 
excise.  The  Stamp  Acts  are  nearly  as  numerous,  and  connected  in  a  similar 
manner.  Soap,  candles,  and  the  distilleries  are  under  excise  lock  and 
key  ;  and,  in  many  instances  of  exciseable  manufacture,  it  is  impossible 
to  carry  on  the  different  steps  of  the  process  with  advantage,  from  the 
delay  and  interruption  from  the  visits  of  the  excise. 

The  veriest  slaves  of  the  system  are  compelled  to  admit  the  restraint, 
"vexatious,  inquisitorial,  and  intolerable  nature  of  the  present  system  of 
fiscal  law.  In  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Rcviezv,  there  is  an 
article  on  the  subject,  written  with  a  freedom  and  apparent  independence 
very  unusual  in  that  publication.  What  could  induce  the  Inquisitor- 
General  to  sufler  so  much  truth  to  go  forth  to  the  public,  so  little  conso- 
nant with  the  general  character  and  object  of  that  journal,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  imagine.  The  remarks  of  the  writer  on  the  immoral  tendency  of  the 
present  system  of  revenue  law,  and  the  odious  system  of  espionage  it  ha^ 
introduced,  we  shall  insert. 

"  Tlie  variety  and  high  rate  of  duties  at  present  imposed  offer  such  irresistible 
temptation  to  illicit' trade,  and  every  species  of  contrivance  by  which  the  king  can  be 
defrauded  ;  penahies  so  exorbitant  are  incurred  that  the  ofteuder  calculates  on  iheit 
not  being  enlbrced  ;  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  is  so  grossly  abused,  and  so  much  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  that  worst  of  all  necessary  evils — informers,  that  the  depravation  of 
character  and  irregular  habits  occasioned  by  the  extension  of  the  revenue  laws  to  so 
many  articles  of  trade  and  manufacture,  cannot  be  viewed  without  feelings  of  the 
deepest  sorrow.  One  always  suspects  that  being  good  as  a  measure  of  finance, 
■which  is  so  obviously  hostile  to  good  order  and  morality.  The  encouragement  offered 
by  the  revenue  laws  to  informers  is  one  of  the  most  objectionable  By  22  Geo.  II. 
c.  36,  not  only  tlie  importer  but  all  subsequent  sellers,  and  also  the  maker  up  of 
foreign  embroidery,  and  gold  and  silver  lace  are  subjected  to  have  the  goods  burnt, 
and  pay  a  fine  of  ^£100  lor  each  piece  discovered,  the  half  of  lohich  goes  to  the  in- 
former. By  18  Geo.  II.  c.  26,  and  7  Geo.  Ill,  c.  43,  any  person  importing  or  sell- 
ing, except  lor  exportation,  or  wearing  French  lawn  or  cambric,  is  made  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  ^5  for  each  offence;  but  if  the  wearer  is  prosecuted,  and  discovers,  upon 
oath,  tlie  person  from  whom  the  same  Mas  purchased,  he  is  relieved  from  the  penalty. 
The  I9th  Geo.  III.  c.  19,  which  imposes  penalties  on  persons  who  sell  tea  without 
having  the  words,  '  Dealer  in  Tea,'  painted  over  their  doors,  and  on  those  who  buy  tea 
of  such  persons,  indemnifies  the  seller  if  he  Informs  againsUhe  buyer.  The  1  Ith  Geo.  I. 
c.  30,  imposing  penalties  upon  sellers  of  prohibited  or  run  goods,  and  also  on  the 
buyers  of  such  goods,  or  goods  which  the  seller  pretends  to  have  been  smuggled, 
exonerates  the  partv  %vho  shall  frst  prosecute  the  other  with  effect,  from  the  penalties 
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incurred  by  himself.  By  4  and  5  William  and  Mary,  c.  15,  every  person  who  in- 
sures proliibited  or  smuggled  goods,  and  every  person  who  agrees  to  pay  any  sum  of 
money  for  such  insurance,  incurs  the  penalty  of  of  500;  but  if  the  insurer  discovers 
the  fraud,  he  may  keep  the  insurance-n)one3^,  is  discharged  from  his  own  penalties, 
and  is  entitled  to  half  the  sum  forfeited  by  the  party  making  the  insurance  :  or  if  the 
•insured  turns  informer,  he  is  to  receive  back  his  insurance-money,  is  discharged  froni 
his  own  penalties,  and  entitled  to  lialf  the  sum  forfeited  by  the  insurer.  The  most 
direful  necessity  can  hai'dly  reconcile  one  to  stick  a  revoltina;  metliod  of  accomplishing  the 
intentions  of  the  legislature,  and  ttms  to  convert  master  and  servantf  buyer  and  seller, 
into  SPIES  and  iNFonMERs  against  one  another,  in  direct  violation  of  some  oj  the  most 
sacred  obligations  by  which  society  is  held  together.'" — No.  42.  p.  409. 

The  Reformers  are  unceasingly  accused  of  entertaining  designs  inimical 
to  properly,  morality,  and  even  religion ;  while  here  we  see  the  most  un- 
principled advocates  of  that  system  which  the  people  are  anxious  to  reform 
^-the  men  whose  almost  only  office  is  to  extenuate  its  crimes,  fatten  on  its 
abuses,  and  calumniate  those  who  attempt  their  removal;  we  see  these  men 
Constrained  to  admit  that  the  system  itself  exhibits  the  most  frightful  inroad 
on  morality,  religion,  and  property — grossly  abusing  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath,  violating  the  most  sacred  ties  of  social  life,  and  establishing  the  most 
odious  inquisition  into  men's  property  and  private  affairs. 

The  writer  talks  about  informers  being  necessary  evils.  Truly,  we  will 
allow  ih^y  2iXQ  nectssary  under  an  evil  system;  but  what  would  they  be 
under  a  system  of  justice?  What  would  they  be  under  a  system  founded 
on  the  hearts  of  the  people  ?  There  would  be  no  need  of  informers  :  every 
man  would  be  an  informer,  he  would  not  only  contribute  freely  antl  witliout 
collusion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  but  also  consider  it  a  paramount 
duty  to  watch  over  the  contributions  of  his  neighbours:  the  necessity  of 
hired  spies  and  informers  arises  from  the  iniquity  of  tlie  system  ;  from  its 
having  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people  ;  from  its  being  looked  upon  as  a 
system  of  rapacity  and  extortion,  which  men  by  supporting  only  nerve  the 
ai"m  of  despotism,  and  forge  fetters  for  themselves  and  children. 

On  the  Middling  Classes  the  revenue  laws  are  peculiarly  oppressive  ; — 
and  yet  they  are  unceasingly  told,  and  many  of  them  apparently  believe, 
that  a  reform  in  parliament  could  do  no  good.  Would  it  not,  we  would 
ask,  relieve  them  from  that  vexatious  inquisition  and  endless  interruption 
and  restraint  on  the  operations  of  trade  under  which  they  now  labour? 
Would  it  not,  in  short,  cause  an  entire  revision  of  that  cumbersome  and 
absurd  system  of  jurisprudence  which  we  have  attempted  to  describe  ; — 
reduce  the  Statute-Book  to  one-hundredth  part  its  present  bulk  ;  consolidate 
the  almost  innumerable  local  acts  into  more  general  laws  ;  and  abolish  all 
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those  unjust  and  impolitic  laws  which  absurdly  attempt  to  regulate  labour 
and  commerce.  These  numerous  enactments  are  no  doubt  useful  to  the 
profession,  they  afford  a  fruitful  and  endless  source  of  litigation  ;  they  are* 
glorious  things,  as  Lord  Stanhope  remarked,  for  attorneys,  conveyancers, 
special  pleaders,  barristers,  and  so  forth,  but  most  inglorious  and  calamitous 
for  tlie  public. 

We  shall  only  make  one  more  remark  on  statute  law,  and  that  is  relative 
to  the  language  and  manner  in  which  acts  of  ])arliament  are  drawn  up.  It 
is  evidelit  that  all  laws  ought  to  be  intelligible  to  those  on  whom  they  are 
intended  to  operate  ;  otherwise  it  is  creating  an  ignorance  which  will  Bot  be 
admitted  as  any  excuse  for  their  violation.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  they 
could  not  be  so  clearly  and  simply  worded  as  to  be  intelligible  to  ordinary 
capacities,  without  the  assistance  of  either  attorney  or  lawyer.  They 
involve  no  abstract  theorem  ;  they  are  a  mere  statement  of  facts,  requiring 
something  to  be  done  or  not  to  be  done ;  which,  really  one  would  think 
might  be  made  intelligible  without  the  continual  assistance  of  interpreters 
at  an  enormous  expense. 

The  obscurity  and  perplexity  of  English  laws  arise  principally  from  a  , 
perverse  deviation  from  the  ordinary  language  of  civil  life,  an  overwhelming 
verbosity  and  endless  repetition  of  "  he,  she,  they,"  *' him,  her,  and  them," 
the  **  aforesaid,"  and  *'  so  far  as,"  the  '*  so  forths,"  &c.  which  render  the 
Avhole  so  involved  and  perplexed,  that  one  would  suppose  the  legislature 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  render  the  laws  as  clear  as  possible,  had  purposely 
involved  them  in  the  greatest  possible  obscurity.  As  an  example  of  this 
•'*  damnable  iteration,"  we  shall  make  an  extract  from  a  recent  statute, 
54  Geo.  III.  c.  56,  for  the  encouragement  of  statuaries  and  bust-makers. 
It  runs  on  in  the  following  beautiful  jargon  : 

**  Be  it  enacted,  &c.  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  every  per- 
son or  persons  who  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  new  and  original 
sculpture,  or  model,  or  copy  or  cast  of  the  human  figure  or  human  figures, 
or  of  any  bust  or  busts,  or  of  any  part  or  parts  of  the  human  figure  clothed 
in  drapery  or  otherwise,  or  of  any  animal  or  animals,  or  of  any  part  or 
parts  of  any  animal  combined  with  the  human  figure  or  otherwise,  or  of  any 
subject  being  matter  of  invention  in  sculpture,  as  of  any  alto  or  basso  relievo, 
representing  any  of  the  matters  or  things  hereinbefore  mentioned,  or  any 
cast  from  nature  of  the  human  figure,  or  of  any  part  or  parts  of  the  human 
figure,  or  of  any  cast  from  nature  of  any  animal,  or  of  any  part  or  parts  of 
any  animal,  or  of  any  such  subject  containing  or  representing  any  of  the 
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matters  and  things  hereinbefore  mentioned,  whether  separate  or  combined, 
shall  have  the  sale,  right,  and  property  of  all  and  in  every  such  new  origi- 
nal sc^ilpture,  model,  copy,  and  cast  of  the  human  figure  or  human  figures, 
and  of  all  and  in  every  such  bust  or  busts,  and  of  all  and  in  every  such  part  or 
parts  of  the  human  figure,  clothed  in  drapery  or  otherwise  and  of  all  and  in 
every  such  new  and  original  sculpture,  model,  copy,  and  cast  representing 
any  animal  or  animals,  and  of  all  and  in  every  such  work  representing  any 
part  or  parts  of  any  animal  combined  with  the  human  figure  or  otherwise, 
and  of  all  and  in  every  such  new  and  original  sculpture,  model,  copy,  and 
oast  of  any  subject  being  matter  of  invention  in  sculpture,  and  of  all  and 
in  every  such  new  and  original  sculpture,  model,  copy,  and  cast  in  alto  or 
basso  relievo,  representing  any  of  the  matters  or  things  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned, and  of  every  such  cast  from  nature,  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years, 
from  first  putting  forth  or  publishing  the  same." 

Now  what  does  the  reader  imagine  all  this  verbiage  is  intended  to  express  ? 
"Why  simply  this,  that  the  maker  of  any  new  piece  of  sculpture  shall  have 
the  sole  right  and  property  therein  for  the  space  of  fourteen  years.. 

Notwithstanding  the  laborious  and  tiresome  precision  of  acts  of  par- 
liament, they  frequently  contain  the  most  egregious  blunders.  There  is  a 
singular  instance  of  one  in  the  52d  of  the  present  King,  mentioned  by 
Lord  Stanhope,  in  the  speech  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  By  the 
l?th  section,  one  half  of  the  penalty  was  to  go  to  the  king,  and  the  other 
half  to  the  informer  ;  but  the  penalty  happened,  in  this  case,  not  to  be  a  fine, 
but  a  fourteen  years^  transportation ;  so  that  fourteen  years'  transportation 
were  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  informer  and  his  Majesty. 

We  have  now  given  a  pretty  copious  account  of  the  nature  of  common 
and  statute  law  ;  it  next  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  number  of 
persons  einployed  in  their  administration.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  laws 
which  would  be  better  adapted  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  profession 
and  so  little  to  benefit  the  community.  We  shall  first  give  an  account 
of  the  number  of  courts  of  justice  and  of  professional  men  in  the  me- 
tropolis. 

The  following  statements,  with  some  slight  alteration,  are  taken  from 
Mr.  Colquhoun's  Treatise  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis. 
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COURTS  OF  JUSTICE 


IN   THE 


CITIES  OF  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER, 


r 


3 
O 

U 


5^ 


CO 


The  High  Court  of  Parliament. 

The  House  of  Lords ;  being  the  Appeal  in  the  last  resort  in  all 
causes  criminal  and  civil. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  before  which  writs  of  Error  are 
brought  on  judgments  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  and  other  Courts ; 
it  is  composed,  in  certain  cases,  of  all  the  Twelve  Judges,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor;  but  sometimes  of  a  smaller  number. 

The  High  Court  of  Chancery— at  Westminster  Hall— and  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Hall. 

The  Court  of  King's  Bench,  held  in  Westminster  Hall. 
.    The  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  held  in  Westminster  Hall. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer — a  Court  of  Law,  Equity,  and  Revenue ; 
held  at  Westminster  Hall  and  Sergeant's  Inn. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  in  Colonial  and  Prize  Causes ;  before  the 
Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council  at  Whitehall. 

The  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  for  Prizes,  &c.  at  Doctors'  Com- 
mons ;  and  in  Criminal  Cases,  twice  a  year,  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
[  Prerogative  Court,   for  Wills,   and  " 
Administrations. 
Court  of  Arches,  for  Appeals  from 
inferior  Ecclesiastical   Courts    in 
the  Province  of  Canterbury  ;  the 
J       Court  of  Peculiars  is  a  branch  of 
this  Court. 
Faculty  Court,  to  grant  Dispensa- 
tions to  marry,  &c.  ' 
Court  of  Delegates  for  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs. 


Four  Eccle- 
siastical 
Courts. 


i  Doctors' 

^  Commons. 
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The  Court  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  and  Goal-De- 
livery, for  trying  Crimi- 
nals at  the  Justice  Hall, 
Old  Bailey. 


Held  by  His  Majesty's  Commission  to 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Judges,  Recorder, 
and  Common  Serjeant,  &e. 


o 

u 


o 

c 

s 

> 
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Court  of 
Hustings. 


The  Lord 

Mayor's 

Court. 


Court  of 
Requests. 


Chamberlain's 
Court. 


Sherifif^s 
Court. 


Court  of  Or- 
phans. 


Pie  Poudre 
Court. 


Court  of 
Conservancy. 


{The  Supreme  Court  of  the  City  for  Pleas  of  Land 
and  Common  Pleas. 

For  Actions  of  Debt  and  Trespass,  and  for  Appeals 
from  inferior  Courts  and  for  foreign  attach- 
ments; giving  decisions  in  all  cases  whatever,  in 
14  days,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  30^.  held  in 
the  King's  Bench,  Guildhall,  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Recorder,  and  Aldermen. 

Held  by  two  Aldermen  and  four  Members  of  the 

I     Common  Council,  appointed  'by  the  Lord  Mayor 

and  Aldermen;  three  of  whom  form  a  Court  for 

the  recovery  of  small  debts  under  405.  at  the  ex- 

.     pense  of  lOfZ. 

Held  every  day  to  terminate  differences  between 
masters  and  apprentices ;  and  to  admit  those  qua- 
lified to  the  freedom  of  the  City. 

Held  every  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Sa- 
turday, at  Guildhall ;  where  Actions  of  Debt  and 
Trespass,  &c.  are  tried  by  the  Siieriff,  and  his  De- 
puty, who  ^re  Judges  of  the  Court. 

Held  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  as 
Guaydians  of  the  Children  of  deceased  Freemen 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  &c. 

Held  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Stewards,  for  the  ad- 
ministering instantaneous  justice  between  Buyers 
and  Sellers  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  to  redress  all 
such  disorders  as  may  arise  there. 

Held  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman  four  times  a 
year,  in  Middlesex,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Surrey  ;  who 
inquire  by  a  Jury  into  Abuses  relative  to  the  Fish- 
ing on  the  River  Thames,  and  redress  the  same; 
from  Staines  irest,  to  Yenfleet  East. 
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These  relate  to  setting  the  Assize  on 
Bread  and  Salt — to  the  municipal 
Officers  of  the  City — to  the  Elections 
of  Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  and  Offi- 
cers of  the  City — and  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  property  of  the 
City,  and  removing  Nuisances.  The 
Wardmotes  are  held  chiefly  for  the 
Election  of  Aldermen  and  Common 
Councilmen. 


General  and  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  held  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen,  eight  times  a  year. 


Court  of  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen.  —  Court  of 
Common  Council.  — 
Court  of  Common  Hall. 
Court  of  Wardmotes. 


Petty  Sessions  for  small  Offences,   &c.    held  at  the' 

Mansion  House  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  one  Al-f  Daily,   in  the 
derman  ;  and  at  Guildhall  by  two  Aldermen  in  ro-  (      forenoon. 


a     1 


tation. 

Coroners' 
Court. 

Court  of  the 
Tower  of 
London. 


4g» 

c  a 

o   ^ 


To  inquire  into  the  causes  of  sudden  deaths,  when 
they  arise. 

Held  within  the  verge  of  the  City  by-a  Steward,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Constable  of  the  Tower,  before 
whom  are  tried  actions  of  Debt,  Trespasses,  and 
Covenants. 

A  supreme  Court  of  Record,  held  in  Somerset  Place, 
for  deciding  by  the  Chancellor  of  said  Duchy,  all 
matters  of  Law  or  Equity  belonging  to  the  County 
Palatine  of  Lancaster. 

A  Court  of  Pvecord,  held  by  the  Justices  of  the  City 
and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  four  times  a  year,  at 
the   Guildhall,   Westminster,    for  all  Trespasses, 
Petty  Larcenies,  and  other  small  Offences,  com- 
V      mitted  within  the  City  and  Liberty. 

(  Oi' Court  Leet,  held  by  the' Dean  of  Westminster, 
Comt!^'"^  ^'  )      ^^   ^'^  Steward,    for  choosing  parochial  Officers, 
preventing  and  removing  Nuisances,  &c. 


Court  of  the 
Ddchy  of 
Lancaster. 


Quarter 
Sessions  of 
the  Peace. 


^ 
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Expense  ef  the  Administration  of  Justice. 
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Court  of 
Requests 
Castle-str. 
Leicester- 
square. 


I 


Court  of  Re- 
quests, Vine- 
street,  Picca- 
dilly. 

Petty  Ses- 
sions or  Po- 
lice Court, 
held  at  Bow- 
street. 


Held  by  Commissioner?,  being  respectable  House- 
keepers, for  deciding  without  appeal,  all  Pleas  for 
Debts  under  40^.  for  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret, 
St.  John,  St.  Martin,  St.  Paul  Covent  Garden, 
St.  Clement  Danes,  St.  Mary  le  Strand,  and  that 
part  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  joins  West- 
minster. 

I  Held  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  purposes ; 
\  for  the  Parishes  of  St.  Anne,  St.  George,  Hano- 
(^     ver-square,  and  for  St.  James,  Westminster. 

A  Court  of  petty  Sessicms.  held  by  two  Magistrates 
every  day  (Sunday  expected,)  morning  and  even- 
ing, for  matters  of  Police,  and  various  Offences^ 
and  Misdemeanors,  &c. 


Police  Court  C  "^  Court  of  Petty  Sessions  established  by  Act  of  Par- 

or  petty  Sess.1      liament,  held   every  morning  and   evening   (Sun- 

Queen-sq.      A      (]^y  excepted,)  by  two   Magistrates,  for  matters 

f     of  Police  and  various  Offences,  Misdemeanors,  &c. 

Besides  these  courts  in  London  and  Westminster,  there  are  no  fewer  than 
twenty-two  courts  more  in  that  part  of  the  metropolis  situated  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex  and  the  borough  of  Southwark.  The  following  is  a  summary 
statement  of  the  total  number  of  courts  of  justice  in  the  metropolis,  and 
the  number  of  officers  attached  to  each  court. 

9  Supreme  Courts;    to  which  are  attached  270  officers 

4  Ecclesiastical  Courts   54  ditto 

18  Inferior  Courts  for  smal^  Debts 146  ditto 

1  Court  of  Oyer  ahd  Terminer,  and  Gaol 

Delivery 527  ditto 

4  Courts  of  Gerieral  and  Quarter  Sessions  of 

the  Peace    46  ditto 

10  Courts  and  Petty  Sessions  for  purposes  of 

Police ^ 190  ditto 

Coroners*  Courts 20  ditto 
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Oil  Wednesday,  October  6,  1819,  will  be  published  Part  II.  price  Sixpence, 
containing  Niunbers  4  to  6,  price  Two-pence  each,  ot  the 

CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND  j 

Written  after  the  Manner  of  the  Jewish  Historians, 
With  Notes  Illustrative  and  Explanatory;  and  an  Introductory  Dedication 

To  the  Swinish  Multitude. 
By  PORCUS,  a  well-known  HOG. 

This  scarce  and  valuable  Work,  orij^inally  written  by  a  LeaPwNed  Pi# 
pfthe  last  Century,  comes  down  to  the  reign  of  George  the  Second.  .  It  con- 
tains a  brief  notice  of  every  important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  English 
Monarcb.s:  Their  religious  and  political  crimes,  their  follies,  vices,  anaours, 
and  domestic  adventures,  are  all  fa^ithfully  recorded.  The  Continuation 
by  PoRcus,  written  also  after  the  manner  of  the  Divine  Histgrians,  will 
contain  a  summary  narrative  of  every  important  fact  in  the  private  and 
public  history  of  the  present  reign;  and,  it  is  thought,  will  form  the  most 
amusing  and  instructive  part  of  the  Work. 

The  whole  is  intended  to  exhibit  a  faithful  picture  of  the  indescribable 
blessings  of  monarchical  government;  and,  for  tlie  instruction  of  all  swine, 
to  give  a  true  and  correct  narrative  of  the  wisdom^  virtue,  and  goodness  of 
English  Kings. 

Ihc  Work  will  be  publislied  re|;ularly  e^'ery  Weck^  in  Numbers,  price  Two- 
pence ;  or  in  Parts,  every  Third  Week,  containing  Three  Numbers,  stitched 
in  a  Coloured  Wrapper,  price  Sixpence.  The  whole  History,  witii  Title-page. 
Jndex,  &c.  it  is  supposed,  vs-ill  be  comprised  in  about  Sixteen  Numbers. 

Manchester  Massacre  f  /  f 


Just  published,  Part  I.  price  Sixpence,  and  Part  II.  price  Fourpence, 

of  an 

AUTHENTIC  HISTORY  OF  TEIE  ATROCIOUS  PROCEEDINGS  AND 

ilTlagfetertal  ana  peomaurp  Buttljeri? 

AT    MANCHESTER!!! 

With  Remarks  on  the  ILLEGAL  Conduct  of  the  Magistrates  in  suppressing 
the  Meetin<r,  and  their  proceedings  towards  Mr.  Hunt;  also,  Anecdotes  of 
the  Yeomanry  Cavalry  and  Police;  Biography  of  the  Magistrates;  details  of 
the  subsequent  proceedini;s  in  Manchester,  and  the  neighbouring  District^, 
and  of  public  Meetings  on  the  occasion  at  Westminster,  Jjondon,  Liverpool^ 
and  various  parts  of  the  Country;  also,  Strictiires  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
Public  Press,  and  the  necessity  of  the  Reformers  persisting  in  the  exercise  of 
their  undoubted  Right  to  assemble  and  deliberate  on  the  best  mode  of  re- 
dressing their  grievances. 

The  whole  is  intended  to  form  a  connected  and  faithful  Narrative  of  the 
unparallelled  Outrage  in  St.  Peter's  Place,  and  of  the  Proceedings  resulting 
therefrom  in  different  parts  of  the  Country.  The  principle  at  issue  betwixt 
the  Rpformers  and  their  Opponents  is-^that  Taxation  without  Representation, 
is  UNCONSTITUTIONAL.  This  principle  they  must  maintain  at  all  hazards,  or 
they  and  their  cause  are  vanquished   for  ever. 

The  Work  is  stitched  in  a  Coloured  Cover;  to  which  is  added  a  Digest 
of  the  most  important  Laws  relative  to  Public  Meetings,  and  the  printing  aq4 
publishing  of  Political  Publications. 

BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  «  THE  BLACK  BOQK,*^ 


Fubiisked  by  Joqn  Faibbvb{T|  2,  jgroadway,  Ludgate  Hill« 


wt'^i^rk 


Radical  reform. 


This  day  is  published,  very  closely  printed  on  Demy  8vo.  price  Threepence, 

FACTS,  proving  WATER  to  be  more  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious than  BEER  or  SPIRITUOUS  LIQUORS,  and  the  only  Beverafje 
fitted  to  give  Health,  Strength,  and  Long  Life  to  Man.  With  the  ppi- 
niens  of  Drs.  Darwin,  Reid,  Rush,  Franklin,  Trotter,  Cheynfe,  Carlyle. 
Garnett,  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  other  unquestionable  Authorities,  on  the  De- 
structive Qualities  of  Fermented  Liquors. 

"  A  people  corrupted  by  strong  drink  cannot  long  be  a  free  people." 

Dr.  Rush,  vide  page  0- 

Published  by  G.  Smeeton,  St. Martin's  Church-yard;  and  sold  by  the 
publisher  of  The  Black  Boohf  2,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 

%•  We  have  perused  the  above  little  Tract,  and  we  cpjti  with  great 
pleasure  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  We  would  also  t»eg 
leave  to  suggest  to  the  Compiler  the  propriety  of  favouring  the  public 
with  a  similar  Essay  on  Tea,  Tobacco,  and  Sugar,  shewing  not  only  their 
properties,  but  the  articles  which  may  be  substituted  in  their  place. 

Our  Opponents  have  long  been  calling  upon  us  to  "  reform  ourselves  ;*^ 
we  hope  we  shall  shortly  be  able  to  convince  them,  that  we  can  not  only 
reform  ourselves,  if  that  be  needful,  but  by  and  by  we  shall  be  able  to 
reform  them  also.  Editor  op  the  Black  Book. 

This  day  is  published,  price  Sixpencfe, 

AN  INQUIRY  into  the  LEGAL  MODE  of  SUPPRESSING 
RIOTS;  with  a  Constitutional  PLAN  of  FUTURE  DEFENCE.  By 
the  late  Sir  William  Jones. 

*'  Res  videas  quo  modo  se  habeaiit:  orbem  terrarum,  imperiis  distri- 
butis,  ardere  bello ;  urbem  sine  legibus,  sine  jadiciis,  sine  jurft,  sine  fide,- 
relictam  direptioni  et  inceodiis, — Cic.  Epist.  ad  Fam.  4.  1. 

fit  The  aJt>ove  excellent  Tract,  written  by  an  enlightened  and  inde- 
pendent Statesmay,  who  held  in  equal  abhorrence  lawless  violence,  whe- 
ther proceeding  from  the  People  or  their  Rulers,  cannot  be  too  extensi^'cly 
known  at  the  presjent  crisis;  and  it  is  with  a  view  of  rendering  our 
Countrymen  better  acquainted  with  the  excellent  principles  it  maintains, 
that  it  is  now  reprinted  in  a  cheap  form.  The  crisis  of  the  fable  of  the 
Horse,  which  Sir  William  Jones  only  anticipated,  when  the  People  would 
be  in  need  of  "  protection  ugainst  their  protectors"  has  been  fatally 
realized.  It  is  not  now  the  People  who  require  instructing  in  their 
duties,  but  the  Magistracy,  and  men  of  rank  and  property;  and  we  think 
they  will  not  refuse  to  look  to  such  a  constitutional  preceptor,  ns  the 
author  of  the  "  Legal  Mode  of  suppressing  Riois.^*  We  particularly 
recommend  to  the  notice  of  all  classes,  and  to  none  more  so  than  the 
Middling  Classes,  the,following  admirable  observations  on  their  respective 
duties  in  times  like  these  in  which  we  live  : — 

*'  It  has  long  been  my  opinion,  that,  in  tunes  of  national  adversit}', 
those  citizens  are  entitled  to  the  highest  praise,  who,  by  personal  exertians 
and  active  valour,  promoiie  at  their  private  hazard  the  general  welfare ; 
that  the  second  rank  in  the  scale  of  honour  is  due  to  those,  who,  in  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  or  in  other  assemblies,  legally  convened,  pro- 
pose  and  enforce,  with  manly  eloquence,  what  they  conceive  to  be  salutarih 
or  expedient  on  the  occasion  ;  and  that  the  third  place  remains  for  those 
persons,  who,  when  they  have  neither  a  necessity  to  act,  nor  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  speak,  impart  in  writing  to  their  countrymen  such  opinions  av 
their  reason  approves,  and  such  knowledge  as  their  painful  researches  have 
eaabled  thein,to  acquire," — Legal  Mode  of  Suppressing  Riots, 

Published  by  John  Faireurn,  2,  Broadway,  Ludgato  Ilittv 
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Corruption   Unmasked!!! 

•     COlfTAININO 

An  Account  of  all  Places,  Pensions,  and  Sinecures;  the  Revenues  of  the  Clergy  and 
Landed  Aristocracy;  the  Salaries  and  Emoluments  in  Courts  of  Justice  and  the 
Police  Department;  the  Incomes  derived  from  Public  Charities.;  the  Expenditure 
of  the  Civil  List;  the  Amount  and  Application  of  the  Droits  of  the  Crown  and 
Admiralty;  the  Profits  of  the  Bank  of  England,  arising  from  the  issue  of  its  Notes, 
the  balances  of  Public  Money,  the  management  of  Lotteries  and  the  Borough 
Debt,  and  other  sources  of  emolument  ;'ilt>e  Debt,  Revenue,  and  Influence  of  the 
East  India  Company;  the  State  of  our  Finances,  Home  and  Foreign  Trade,  and.  the 
Circulating  Medium. 

To  which  will  be  added, 

A  Correct  List  of  the  presen  t  House  pf  Commons,— -th«  Names  of  the  Places  for  wHik:h 
th«y  were  returned, — the  Number  of  Voters,-r-by  whom  influenced;  ipfcifying  th« 
Names  of  such  as  are  Placemen  or  Pensioners,  and  the  Money  they  receive  from 
the  Public ;— also,  a  similar  List  of  liie  Salaries  (^f  Ministers,  aivd  the  Members  of 
tiie  House  of  Lords. 


TO  THE  PUBUC. 


The  object  of  this  Work  is,  to  trace  the  cor- 
mptions  and  influence  of  Government  through 
ail  their  ramificatidns,  where  tkey  in  the  least 
tend  to,  or  are  in  any  way  connecied  with  its 
support.  The  Public  has  long  been  in  possession 
of  Lists  of  Places,  Pensions,  and  Sinecures ;  but 
to  these  there  are  several  objections :  Fimty'-^A 
mere  alphabetical  list  of  names  and  incomes, 
witliout  stating  how  these  incomes  originated,  or 
the  connexions  of  the  individuals  receiving  them, 
cannot  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  importance  of 
such  persons  to  Government.  Sec«nrf({/,-^The 
works  on  such  subjects  are  limited  to  persons  con- 
nected either  with  the  Government,  the  Police, 
or  the  Courts  of  Justice;  omitting  all  estimate  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Clergy  and  Aristocracy,  who 
form  the  basis  and  support  of  the  present  order  of 
things.  ThirdtUy — We  object  to  a  deficiency  of 
illustration  and  comment,  which,  in  such  sub- 
jects, arc  indispensable,  to  render  them  either 
xisefvl  or  int^Glgible.  JFV>urM/y,— Publications 
of  this  nature  are  oilcessively  dear,  vhich  places 
them  entiKiiy  Out  of  the  reach  of  the  generality 
ot  readcn* 


Having  stated  the  defects  of  sucli  publicatiMift 
as  approximate  to  the  nature  of  that  we jprrijKMc, 
we  shall  now  state  our  plan  and  arrangement. 

In  the  FmsT  place,  we  shall  divide  our  subject 
into  distinct  Parts ;  each  Part  mil  be  prefaced 
with  an  Introduction,  to  explain  wliat  is  dHfiiiiiit, 
and  to  point  out  abuses.  Tbe*humber  of  Parte 
will  probably  be  ten  or  twelve. 

The  First  Part  will  wntain  a  general  Liat 
of  Places,  Pensions,  and  Sineaires,  derived  im^ 
mediately  from  Governmcntf  accompanied  widi 
remarks  on  the  dhaVacter  and  connexions  of  the 
individuals.    ' 

The  Second  Part  will  centain  a  stateme^it 
of  the  Salaries  and  Emoluments  in  Courts  of 
Justice  and  the  Police  Department,— -and  a  tota? 
estimate  of  the  revenue  derived  bya'iL  classes  con- 
nected with  the  administration  o{  law.  Thift 
Part  it  will  be  necessary  to  preface  with  some  ob« 
servations  on  the  changes  that  have'  taken  place 
in  the  Police  of  the  IMetropolis,— the  consequent 
increase  of  Crown  patronage,— ?nd  the  enormous 
expenoe  which  these  changes  have  entailed  upon 
the  public*  [$««  the  nust  f<i^e\ 
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lb  fte  TAiVd  fsTt  'R'€  shall  treat  of  the  Re- 
iemies  of  the  Clergy  and  Aristocracy ;  which  we 
shall  compare  witli  their  atnount  before  the  war, 
to  ascertain  the  relative  situation  of  these  two 
daeses  before  and  since  that  event. 

In  the  Fourth  Part  we  shaJl  treat  of  the  In- 
comes of  P'zblic  Charitica.  This  will  be  far  from 
being  the  least  interesting,  and  certainly  the  most 
original  article  in  the  Work.  The  amoftnt  of 
money  plimdered  from  tliepoor  is,  at  least,  treble 
Uie  amomit  of  the  sums  Itivished  in  Grants  and 
Pensions,  and  is  indisputably  the  vilest  and  basest 
robbery  that  ever  was  perpetrated.  In  this  arti- 
cle we  shall  be  partiaxliirly  careful  to  state  the 
revenue  of  the  principal  Charities  of  the  INIetro- 
polis,  especially  the  Charter  House,  the  Found- 
ling, and  Christ's  Hospital;  and  also  in  the 
Country,  including  Eton,  Winchester,  St.  Bees, 
&c  Some  of  these  Establishments  have  incomes 
from  10,  20,  to  40,000 '.  a  year,  left  exclusively 
for  the  maintenance  of  orjihjins  apd  indigent 
persons,  but  which  are  now  expended  in  providing 
sinecure  places  for  tlie  Clergy,  in  corrupting  the 
Electors  of  Members  of  Parliament,  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  children  of  the  Aristoaycy 
and  other  ppi^ent  per'  ons. 

Our  Fifth  Part  will  be  on  tlie  CiVtl.  l,T9*r. 
This  forms  a  gross  item  in  the  pubUc  expendi- 
ture, amounting  to  more  than  Two  Millions  j 
a  yeai ;  and,  in  txeating  thin  subjecrt^  we  shall ! 
endeavour  to  distinguish    what   portion  of  tiK 
Civil  List  is  reaUu  expended  by  the  Koyal  Fami-  j 
ly,  and  what  portion  is  exjjended  in  the  admini- 1 
stration  of  justice,  in  the  charges  of  Ambassadors, 
and  other  miscellaneous  services. 

The  Droits  of  the  (-rown  will  form  the 
Sixth  Part.  We  shall  shew  the  principal  sources 
itrbence  this  innnense  fund  of  more  than  Kigiit 
Millions  has  arisen,  and  the  purposes  to 
which  it  has  been  applied,  from  the  conuiience- 
ment  of  the  war  to  tlie  present  time. 

In  our  Seventh  Part  we  shall  treat  of  the 
Bank  op  England;  the  profits  it  derives  from 
the  issue  of  its  notes, — from  holding  large  balaoices 
of  public  money,— -the  management  of  the  del)t, — 
aoa  other  sources  of  emolument ;— and  generally 


on  the  influence  of  the  Paper  System,  and  iu 
connection  with  Government. 

Our  Eighth  Part  will  be  on  the  East  India 
Company  ;  exhibiting  a  short  statevnent  of  the 
debt,  revenue,  and  influence  of  that  powerful 
Associatiob. 

In  our  Ninth  Part  we  shall  give  a  <9||ftr  and 
comprehensive  statement  of  oUr  FinaTuSls,  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Trade,  and  the  piobable  in- 
crease of  tlie  Revenue,  and  the  operation  o^  tlic 
Sinking  Fvmd. 

Lastly,  to  render  the  whole  complete,  we 
shall  subjoin  a  •orrect  List  of  tlie  Members  of  the; 
Hou£e  of  Commons,— ^the  ftames  of  the  places 
whence  they  were  retvu-ned, — the  number  of 
voters,—- by  wliom  influenced;  specifying  the 
names  of  such  Members  as  are  Placemen  or 
Pensioners,  and  the  moijey  they  receive  from  the 
public?.  A  similar  List  will  be  given  of  the  Sala- 
ries of  Ministers,  and  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Lords. 

Siidi  is  an  outline  of  The  Black  Book. 
No  such  work  has  ever  yet  been  offered  to  the 
Public.  It  will  contain  a  full  exposition  of 
abuse,  corruption,  influence,  and  patronage,  in 
all  their  various  shapes,  modes,  and  ramifications ; 
and  vi  ill  solve  a  myotery  which  has  long  perplexed 
thinking  men,  whi/  a  Government,  conducted  on 
principles  which  must  inevitablv  terminate  in  na- 
tional misery  and  confusion,  should  be  so  lon^ 
tolerated  among  a  nation  of  enlightened  indivi- 
duals,— a  vast  majority  of  whom  have  not  only 
foreseen,  but  been  anxious  to  aVert  the  fatal 
catastrophe.  This  has  certainly  been  a  subject 
of  surprise;  but,  after  perusing  the  details  we 
shall  exlubit  of  the  resources  of  Government,  of 
its  immense  influence,  and  the  various  ramifica- 
tions of  abuse  and  corruption,  it  will  cease  to 
excite  astonishment. 

The  value  of  such  a  Work  will  depend  upon 
the  accuracy  and  authenticity  of  it^  details ;  we 
shall,  therefore,  be  particularly  careful  to  point 
out  the  sources  of  our  information,  that  tliost 
who  have  an  opportunity  may  occasionally  verify 
our  statements. 


Few  tlje  general  accommodaiion  of  all  classes,  t^vo  modes  of  publication  have  been 
adopted,  which  will  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  A  Part  will  be  psblished  every 
fortnight,  Price  Sixpence,  containi!ig  24  Octavo  pages,  stitchetf  in  a  cnlourtii 
Wrapper.  A  Weekly  Number  'niW  also  be  published,  verbatim  from  the  Sixpenny 
P9rt,  Price  Tvi^opENCE.  Three  Weekly/  Numbers  will  be  equivalent  to  one  Sixpenny 
JPtf/'f,  with  uhich  they  will  exactly  correspond  in  size,  matter,  and  paper. 

•^*  Tite  Work,  when  completed^  with  Tufe-Page  and  Index,  will  form  a  kandsomt 
Vc4avo  Volume;  and  will  contain  a  complete  f^position  of  the  cost,  mechani9m,  and 
corruptions  of  the  Borough  System  of  Government. 


LONDON : 
ff^RlNTED  AND  PU^BL1§HED  BY  JOHN  FAlRBURN,  2,  BROADWAY, 

LUDpATE   hill; 

<$li£^i|oM  hy  T. DvLBtr, ^,  WanlourSireet, Soho ;  J.  Wjroe,  Mancheiter ;  and  bv  all  Bo&k- 
MHimw^  NewwieOi  and  Teodcn  of  FolUiaol  Fublicatioos,  ii  Great  Britain. 
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^^^fle/fve  of  the  Adminiatration  of  Jus,(ice. 

Tq  this  account  mpy  be  acldecl  the  following,  anfl  we  shall  have  the  total 
nqi^iaef  of  prpfc-ssional  men  ju  the  metropolis: 

King's  Serjeants,  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Ge- 

neral,  and  King's  Advocate ^ 

Spijeants  at  L-aw 14 

Dpctors  at  Law * 1 4 

Icing's  Counsel 25 

Masters  in  Chancery 10 

Barristers  ^t  Law 400 

Special  Pleaders    .  ^ * 50 

Proctors  in  Doctprs*  Commons . . . .     50 

Conveyancers     ^  , .     40 

Attorneys  at  Law  in  the  diiferent  Courts ....  1,900 
Clerks',  Assistants,  and  others,  estimated  at  3,700 
J^otaries  Public 131 

Total  about    6,342 

.  This  tlien  is  the  state  of  the  profession  in  London.  From  "  Clarke's  Law 
i-i^/*  it  appears  there  are  in  the  country,  including  England  and  Wales, 
3289  attorneys  and  conveyancers  who  have  taken  out  certificates.  The  nuniber 
of  clerks  and  assistapts  attached  to  country  attorneys,  cannc<t  be  estimated  at 
much  less  than  near  7000;  so  that  the  number  of  persons  in  the  country 
Jnthe  legal  department  is  10,280  ;  and  if  we  add  6342  for  persons  of  a  si- 
milar description  in  the  metropolis,  we  have  a  total  of  16,622  persons, 
whose  sole  employment  is  to  render  the  laws  intelligible,  and  justice  at- 
tainable to  the  people  in  England  and  Wales. 

This  estimate  we  are  persuaded  is  a  great  deal  below  the  truth ;  many 
attorneys  in  town  employ  more  than  twenty  clerks,  and  the  majority  of  them 
einplpy  three  or  four.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  estimate 
the  tot^lnymber  of  counsel,  attorneys,  clerks,  assistants,  &c.  in  England 
and  Wales,  at  twenty  thousand.  In  this  enumeration  is  not  included  the 
judges  in  the  different  courts,  justices  of  peace,  the  sherififs,  nor  any  por- 
tion of  the  magistracy,  whose  office  it  is  to  administer  justice,  and  who 
employ  an  innumerable  number  of  clerks  and  assistants.  The  classes  we 
have  mentioned,  form  only  that  branch  of  the  profession  who  owe  their 
origin  in  a  great  measure  to  defects  in  our  legal  system.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  legislature  to  render  the  laws  so  clear,  and  the  form  of  proceeding 
so  simple,  that  any  person  of  common  understanding  would  be  able  to 
understand  thi;  one  and  pursue  the  other,  without  the  assistance  of  either 
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counsel  or  attorney.  Instead,  however,  of  simplicity  and  intelligibility, 
obscurity  and  perplexity  appear  to  have  been  the  objects ;  and  the  govern- 
ment, as  Mr.  Bentham  remarks,  in  pouring  forth  law,  has  been  raining 
down  SNARES  among  the  people. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  correct  estimate  of  the  immense  sums  drawn  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  people  by  this  rapacious  profession.  Mr.  CoLau- 
iiouN,  we  have  seen,  considers  o£7,600,000  as  the  total  income  of  the 
legal  classes ;  this  sum  divided  among  20,000  persons,  the  supposed  num- 
ber in  the  profession,  would  make  the  average  annaal  income  of  each 
individual  ^330.  This,  according  to  the  data  of  the  same  authority,  is 
more  than  treble  the  average  incomes  of  the  dissenting  clergy,  the  fanniug- 
Classcs,  and  retail  tradesmen. 

However,  this  can  be  only  considered  an  approximation.  In  our  List 
of  Places  we  gave  an  accomit  of  tlie  emoluments  and  incomes  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Judges,  and  several  other  weU- 
known  individuals;  but  the  incomes  of  the  profession  generally,  of  coun- 
sellors, special  pleaders,  conveyancers,  and  attorneys,  are  so  various  that 
it  is  impossible  to  fix  on  any  average  amount.  The  late  Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
railly,  it  is  creditably  reported,  netted  of  15,000  annually  from  his  pro- 
fessional avocations.  There  are  other  counsel  who  probably  make  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  a  year;  others,  a  half,  a  third,  a  fourth,  or  twentieth  part 
of  that  sum  ;  and  others,  again,  who  make  nothing.  In  the  incomes  of 
attorneys  there  are  similar  diversities.  Some  few  in  London,  we  believe, 
make  ten  or  eleven  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  a  great  many  more  about 
three  or  four  thousand  pounds;  and  some  poor  practitioners  who  do  not 
ciear  more  than  .£100  a  year.  Their  clerks  experience  the  same  variety  of 
fortune.  Some  are  starving  on  a  paltry  o£50;  others  living  comfortably  on 
.£200;  and  others  riotously  on  a  £500  salary. 

The  salaries  of  the  judges  are  well  known;  and  for  a  nwre  particular  ac- 
count of  the  value  of  offices  in  the  King's  Bench  and  Court  of  Chancery, 
vrc  must  refer  the  reader  to  what  we  have  said  on  Chief  Justice  Abbot  and 
Lord  Eldon.  The  emoluments  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  are  enor- 
tnou?,  and  their  salaries  have  been  nearly  doubled  within  these  few  years. 
It  is  related  of  the  twelve  judges,  that  at  the  time  sixteen  jounieymen 
boot-closers  were  committed  to  Newgate  for  a  conspiracy  to  raise  their 
wages,  they  were  sitting  in  their  chambers  rn  Clifford's  Inn  conspiring  to 
raise  their  orwn  salaries,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
This  atiecdbte  reminds  us  of  the  fable  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Shepherd.  A 
wolf,  says  Plutarch,  happening  to  put  his   h-ead   into  a  hut,  where  soii*c 
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shepherds  were  regaling  on  a  leg  of  mutton;  exclaimed  "  Ah  !  what  a  cla- 
mour you  would  have  raised  had  you  caught  me  at  such  a  banquet."  The 
conduct  of  the  judges  would  be  something  similar;  they  would  declaim 
very  eloquently  on  the  evils  of  combination  when  committed  by  workmen, 
though  it  might  be  done  by  themselves  with  impunity. 

Having  stated  all  the  facts  on  which  we  could  depend  as  to  the  number 
and  incomes  of  the  legal  classes,  we  shall  now  speak  of  the  delay  and  ex- 
pense attendant  on  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice. 

Magna  Charta  says,  that  justice  should  heither  be  denied,  sold,  nor 
delayed.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  his  late  speech  on  parliamentary  reform, 
justly  remarked,  that  it  would  be  better  to  tax  bread  than  proceedings  in  a 
court  of  justice.  With  the  single  exception  of  guarding  the  country  frona 
foreign  aggression,  the  only  object  for  which  governments  were  instituted, 
is  the  administration  of  justice.  It  is  to  attain  this  end  that  all  taxes  and 
contributions  from  the  people  were  originally  intended.  They  were  not 
meant  to  support  useless  placemen  and  pensioners,  nor  to  maintain  stand- 
ing armies,  nor  to  defray  the  interests  of  debts  contracted  in  unnecessary 
wars  ;  but  to  protect  every  individual  in  the  community  from  oppression. 
Justice  ought  not  only  to  be  speedy,  but,  above  all  things,  cheap.  To 
render  the  expense  of  legal  process  exorbitant,  is  not  delaying,— it  is  abso- 
lutely denying  justice  to  all  but  the  rich  :  it  is  affording  the  protection  .of 
the  law  to  tho^e  who  are  least  liable  to  injustice,  and  denying  it  those  -moit 
exposed  to  op^Wession. 

In  England  justic^  is  not  only  shamefully  delayed,  but  from  its  dearne^ 
•in  many  cases,  wholly  unattainable.  According  to  the  present  practice  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  six  years  probably  elapse  before  a  cause  is  finally 
decided.*  The  immense  amount  (jf  property  belonging  to  suitors,  whose 
causes  have  not  been  decided  in  that  court,  almost  exceeds  belief.  In  the 
year  1756  the  amount  of  suitors'  effects  fell  short  of  three  millions;  in 
1818,  they  had  accumulated  to  nearly  thirty-four  millions.  The  following 
statement  exhibits  tiie  progressive  increase  of  the  effects  of  chancery  suitors 
from  the  year  1756  to  the  year  1818  : 

In  the  year  1756  the  total  amount  of  suitors'  effects  was    . .  ^*2,H64,975  16  1 

In  the  year  1766  the  total  amount    4,019,004  19  4 

In  the  year  1776  the  total  amount 6,602,229     8  6 

In  the  year  1786  the  total  amount    8,84H,535     7  tl 

In  the  year  1796  the  total  amount    14,550,397     2  0 

In  the  year  1806  the  total  amount    ;..  21,9§!2,7o4  12  8 

In  tV;e  year  1816  the  total  amount 31,953,890     9  5 

In  the  year  1818  the  total  amount 33,534,520     0  10 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  Tayler  on  Delays  in  Chaoeery,  Sd  of  May,  1819. 
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Of  tl^.is  enorhious  sum  of  ^"33,000,000,  it  has  beien  stated  that  there  is 
how  of  10^000,000  iti  the  Bank,  which,  from  the  procrastinated  delay  of 
Suils,  should  either  have  belonged  to  persons  deceased  without  represen- 
tatives, or  of  persons  living,  but  ignorant,  from  the  books  not  being  open  to 
them,  of  their  claims  altogether,  or  if  acquainted  with  their  claim,  ignorant 
ii\  Vvhat  manner  or  hanVes  their  property  is  vested.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a 
pi'odig  ous  evil;  it  is  art  evil  not  only  to  the  parties  who  are  thus  withheld 
from  the  possession  of  (heir  property,  but  it  must  be  a  serious  loss  to  tlte 
country  IroVti  such  an  irtimense  amount  of  capital  being  locked  up  fixnn  ac- 
tiVe  artd  productive  employment. 

The  delay  iii  dhaficery  ^uits  appear^  to  be  wholly  tmnecessary,  and  arises 
solely  from  a  reluctance  to  abridge  the  enormous  emoluments  of  the  ijord 
Chaiicellor.  The  business  of  that  officer  has  so  increased  of  late,  from  the 
increase  in  bankruptcies  and  other  causes,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  dis- 
'i^^rged  by  an  individual.  An  attempt  was  made  last  session  to  relieve  hts 
ldi'd:«hip  of  that  part  of  his  business  'which  related  to  bankruptcies.  Thk 
seemed  mor6  reasonable  because  his  jurisdiction  ih  these  matters  had  only 
t)'een  conferred  b\  a  recent  statute.  This  v/as  opposed  ;  and  solely,  we  bfe- 
lieve,  'because  bankruptcies  put  annually  into  the  pocket  of  his  lordship 
■five  or  sik  thousand  pounds,  and  into  the  pocket  of  his  clerk  ^ 1 700  a  yeiir. 

Tl  e  e'normous  expense  of  proceedings  in  this  court  is  Vve!l  known  ;  ahd 
ah  individual  had  generally  better  sacrific'e  his  ri^ht  dtogethet  than 
attempt  to  obtain  it  through  the  medium  of  this  court  of  equity,  or  moi% 
•prdperly  court  of  iniquity.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  the  speech  already  re- 
ferred to,  mentions  a  suit  then  pending,  in  which  the  parties  had  demanded 
what  is  termed  an  office-copy  of  certain  accounts,  and  for  which  dffrcG- 
cbpy  the  moderate  sum  of  ci29,000  was  demanded. 

I)ela>  and  expense,  however,  are  not  confined  to  courts  of  equity.  Tti 
the  King's  Bench  it  seldom  happens  that  all  the  causes  set  down  for  trial  are 
^bt  through  ;  and  in  the 'sitting  in  London  the  arrear  of  special  jury  cases  is 
ilsUally  very  considerable.  Justice  is  still  more  shamefully  delayed  m  th'e 
northern  and  midland  circuits.  In  the  counties  c*f  Westmoreland,  Cum- 
berland, Northumberland,  and  Durham,  the  assizes  are  only  held  orrde  a 
year ;  and  pennons  committed  to  prison  in  those  counties  for  crimes  not 
falling  under  the  jurisdiction  of  quarter  sessions,  Irave  frequently  been  con- 
fined for  seven,  eight,  nine,  and,  in  (ilariy  instances,  for  a  much  longer 
period  before  they  were  brought  to  trial.  The  delay  in  civil  causes  is 
equally  injurious  to  the  pockets,  as  such  a  mode  of  administering  crir 
niinal  justice  is  to  the  "persons  of  individuals.     Of  five  causes,   for  which 
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Special  jurie'8  had  httx\  summaned  itt  Northumberland  in  1816,  three  of 
thtem  vVeht  over  till  the  following  assize,  that  is  for  the  space  of  twelve  months, 
Jh  thte  followithg  year,  33  actions  were  entered,  only  one  of  which  was  brought 
t»  trial.  At  the  last  Spring  Assises  at  York,  six  Special  and  three  Common 
Jtir}"^  causes  were  tw^de  rtmamis.*  The  delay  in  these  cases  must  be  « 
%btirte  of  the  greatest  anxiety  and  inconvenience  to  the  parties,  and  from  th« 
aBRfembiing  of  witnesses^  and  the  preparations  for  triah  they  musthav*  ia- 
curred  exorbitant,  and  in  some  instances  ruinous  expense.  ■     ■    .   -     > 

The  next  legal  abuse  to  which  we  shall  advert,  is  the  expense  and  incon- 
venience attendant  on  the  recovery  of  small  debts. 

The  law  in  this  case  appears  to  have  been  most  cunningly  devised,  not 
for  the  protection,  of  the  honest,  but  the  dishonest  part  of  the  <:;omraunity<i 
!\Gt:ording  to  tlie  present  system,  if  the  debt  exceeds  40**  the  action  may 
be  brought  in  a  superior  court-,  where,  if  contested  oc  defended,  the  expec^c 
at  the  lowest  computation  must  be  upwards  of  htty  pounds.  If  the  debtor 
^i^esto  avail  hii'hs'elf  of  ialt  fhe  resources  of  the  law,  for  ruining  his  credi- 
tbfv  he  may  put  him  to  a  far  greater  expense.  The  following  receipt  is 
usually  given  to  debtors,  who  wish  to  be  troublesome.,  and  to  weary  out 
their  creditors  by  an  expensive  process :  — 

When  arrested  and  held  to  bail,  and  after  beirgservedwith  a  declaration, 
you  may  plead  the  general  issue,  which  puts  you  on  for  trial  sooner  than  any- 
other  plea;  but  if  you  wish  to  vex  your  plaintiff  and  put  him  about,  put  in 
a  special  plea;  if  you  are  in  custody,  order  your  attorney  to  plead  in  per- 
son, this  will  cost  you  ^l:  Is.  and  run  your  plaintiff  to  ^30  expense.  If 
yo«  do  not  intend  to  try  the  cause,  you  have  no  occasion  to  do  any  thing 
more  till  the  plaintiff  gets  judgment  against  you,  which  he  must  do  the  term 
after  you  have  put  in  a  special  p^lea.  The  plaintiff  is  obliged  to  send  you  a 
paper  book,  which  you  must  .return  t-o  his  attorney  with^^s.  ^d.  otherwise 
you  will  not  put  him  to  more  than  half  the  expense.  M^'heu  he  proceeds  and 
gets  judgment  against  you,  then  order  your  attorney  to  search  the  Final 
Judgiwent  ■Offtoe  in  the  T-empke;  when  searched  and  found  they  have  got 
final  judgment  signed  against  you,  then  give  plaintiff's  attorney  notice  for 
him  and  your  attorney  to  be  .present  with  the  Master,  ai  the  time  the  pFain- 
tiff  tastes  the  toets;  'at  which  time  your  attorney  must  have  a 'writ  of  error 
with  him,  to  give  to  the  'plaintiff's  attorney  before  the  master,  at  the  time 
the  th'aisrer  ta?«es  the  costs:  it  will  put  the  plaintiff  to  .great  expense,  wlf.ich 
he  will  have  to  ,pay  pr'gip  Ih'e'jground  over  again.     The  wrii  oi  error  will 

*  Kfspoiit^n  the -iWminis^tlratibli  .^f  Justice  upon  thte  Northern  Or^uit,  p.  3r 
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cost  you  £A :  ^s.  by  a  London  attorne  v  ;  but  if  you  wish  to  be  more  trou 
blesome,  make  the  writ  returnable  in  parliament,  which  will  cost  you  ^1 :  U. 
more,  and  your  plaintiff  o£  100.  If  he  has  the  courage  to  follow  you  further, 
you  may  then  file  a  bill  in  Chancery  or  Exchequer;  if  he  does  not  then 
give  his  answer,  your  bill  will  get  an  injunction  against  him:  you  may  then 
get  an  attachment  from  the  court  where  your  bill -was  filed,  and  take  his 
body  for  contempt  of  court.  The  costs  incurred  by  plaintiff  and  defendant 
respectively,  will  then  be  as  follows: — 


PLAINTIFF'S  COSTS. 

£  s.  d. 

Answer  to  Special  Plea  ....     30  0  0 

Ditto  Writ  of  Error 100  0  0 

Ditto  Bill  in  Chancery   ....  100  0  0 

Ditto  Bill  ia  Exchequer ....     84  0  0 


314    0     0 


DEFENDANT'S  COSTS. 

£  s.  d. 

Special  Plea ._ 1  1  0 

Paper  Book 0  7  6 

Writ  of  Error 4  4  © 

Returnable  in  Parliament ...     1  1  0 

To  Bill  in  Chancery 12  0  • 

To  Bill  in  Exchequer 6  6  0 


24  19     6 


It  is  calculated,  that  betwixt  six  and  seven  thousand  persons  are  annually 
arrested  in  Middlesex  alone,  one  half  of  whom  are  for  debts  under  twenty 
poyiKls ;  and  in  the  kingdom  at  large,  the  number  arrested  in  the  course  of 
t  year  for  trifling  debts  is  not  less  than  Forty  Thousand.  The  expense  of 
these  arrests,  on  the  lowest  computation,  is  enormous;  and  not  unfrcquently 
sends  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  to  gaol  for  the  payment  of  Attorneys* 
bills. 

In  settling  the  costs  for  actions,  the  rule  is  to  allow  the  same  costs  for  a  debt 
of  AOs.  as  for  a  debt  of  ^'10,000.  Hence  it  follows,  that  large  sums  are 
recovered  at  a  far  less  expense  than  smaller.  In  tlie  county  of  Middlesex^ 
ill  the  year  1793,  the  number  of  writs,  the  cost  of  actions,  and  the  amount 
of  debts  sued  for,  stood  as  follows  :— 


41 
01 

Value  of  Action. 

Number 
ofWriti 

Bailable. 

Execu- 
tions. 

Cost  of 
Action   unde- 
fended at 
jtfit  each. 

Cost  of 
Action  de- 
fended at 
^5Q  each. 

Amount  of 
Debt  sued  for. 

1 

2 
3 
4 

From  10  to  2C/. 

20  to  30/. 

SO  to  40/ 
^100  &  upw 

.5719 

2267 
4367 
2324 

4966 
1878 
2492 
1769 

7.53 

389 

1875 

555 

3572 

£ 
68,728 
21,090 
52,404 
27,d60 

£ 

285,950 
113,350 
238,350 
116,200 

£ 

81,791 

85,675 

237,358 

1,010,379 

114,677 

11,105 

^    169,382 

753,850 

1,415,203 

From  this  statement,  it  appears,  that  in  the  first  class,  when  the  aggregate 
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of  the  debts  amounts  to  of  8 1,791,  and  the  bailable  writs  and  executions  to 
5719,  that  the  mere  cost  of  the  actions,  though  made  up  and  not  defended  at 
all,  would  be  of  68,728.  And  if  the  actions  were  defended,  the  expense  to 
recover  ^81,791  must  be  no  less  than  £2%5,Q'}5  ;  being  considerably  more 
than  three  times  the  amount  of  the  debts  sued  for. 

From  the  fourth  class,  it  appears,  that  one  million  of  money  is  recovereU 
at  considerably  less  than  half  the  expense  of  ofS  1,791  in  the  first  class. 

This  statement  exhibits  "  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom"  in  a  bean* 
trful  point  of  view.  Such  an  absurd  system  of  jurisprudence,  may  be  termed 
English  law,  but  surely  it  would  be  a  libel  on  the  people  to  term  it  Englisli 
justice. 

We  shall  next  speak  of  another  description  of  legal  abuse.  We  have 
already  made  some  remarks  on  the  multiplicity  and  inquisitorial  natinre  of 
OMV  Revenue  Laws.  Excise  Informations,  on  which  we  are  going  to  give 
some  account,  are  the  practical  consequences  of  these  laws. 

These  informations  are  filed  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  for  real  or  supposed 
fraudson  the  revenue.  The  prosecutions  are  almost  invariably  instituted, either 
on  the  testimony  of  hired  spies  or  the  Excise  officers.  They  form  a  principal 
^urce  of  emolument  to  the  law  officers  of  the  crown.  Every  prosecutioB 
costs  the  country  about  50  guineas.  Of  this  sum,  10  guineas  are  for  a  brief 
to  the  Attorney  General ;  to  the  Solicitor  General  10  guineas;  to  two  coun- 
sel, S  guineas  each  ;  to  two  other  counsel,  4  guineas  each.  And  to  thes^ 
sums  must  be  added  another  item  of  ^7  135.  ^d.  for  the  court-crier.  Let 
the  case  be  ever  so  simple,  this  is  the  usual  counsel  which  appears  for  the 
crown,  and  against  which  the  accused  has  to  contend.  In  one  year  there  have 
been  no  less  than  761  information  under  the  Excise  Laws,  laid  by  the  Attc^ 
ney  General ;  and  the  law  expenses  on  each  case  were  not  less  than  £\20r 
makins;  an  annual  sum  of  more  than  ^120,000.  The  nature  of  these  pro- 
ceedings will  be  best  illustrated  by  a  few  examples,  vi^hich  we  shall  select 
from  many  others,  which  were  brought  forward  during  last  Session  of  Par- 
liament. 

The  fii-st  case  we  shall  mention,  is  that  of  Jeremiah  Abell,  a  small  farmer, 
in  Norfolk.  This  man  was  prosecuted  by  the  Excise  for  penalties  to  the 
amount  of  c£l000,  on  account  of  an  alleged  smuggling  transaction.  He  was 
-able  to  prove  most  distinctly  by  17  witnesses,  against  the  single  testimony  oi 
the  informer,  that  he  was  30  miles  from  the  place  where  the  offence  was 
sworn  to  have  been  committed.  When  the  case  was  tried,  his  counsel  most 
unaccountably  con-^ented  to  compromise  the  matter  with  the  Board  for 
^300,  contrary  to  the  cTcpre-ss  injuactign  of  the  d^endant.     Afterwards,  th? 
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matter  slept  for  a  year,  when  Mr.  Abell  was  taken  into  custody  ;  and  at  the 
tjm<e  his  case  was  mentioned  intlie  House,  he  had  been  confined  1^  months  iij 
Norwich  gaol.  Of  his  innocence  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt.  H^ 
bad  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  to  prove,  tliat  the  informer  was  at  Npir- 
wich  at  the  very  time  he  had  sworn  to  have  been  30  miles  from  that  ploQff, 
watching  the  defendant  and  six  others  engaged  in  smuggling. 

Mr.  Henty,  another  sufferer,  and  a  most  respectable  gentleman  <^f 
Sussex,  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  a  gang  of  wretches,  patronized  and 
employed  by  the  Excise.  He  was  found  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  defraud  th? 
revenue,  and  sentenced  to  pay  fines  and  costs  to  the  amount  of  ^f^^QO. 
The  evidence  on  which  he  was  convicted  was  of  the  most  infamous  dgscrip- 
tion»  and  such  as  none  but  the  agents  of  the  Borough  System  would  ever 
think  of  employing.  One  of  them  was  accused  of  the  murder  at  Green- 
wich; others  were  afterwards  convicted  of  perjury;  some  transported  fpf 
robbery;  and  others  (there  being  seven  witnesses  in  all)  we  believe  w^r^ 
hanged.  The  conduct  of  the  Excise  in  this  case  was  the  more  unjustifiajjle, 
because  they  had  been  apprised  of  the  characters  of  these  miscreants :  ne- 
vertlieless,  the  Solicitor  of  Excise  commenced  his  prosecution  against  Mr. 
Heuty,  and  on  tjieir  evidence  he  was  found  giiilty.  When  an  indictm^^at 
fpr  perjury  wa^  preferred,  the  Excise  came  forward  and  offered  bail  fojr 
them  J  and  no  doubt  they  would  have  abscoiKled,  and  Mr.  Henty  been 
deprived  of  all  means  of  proving  his  iimocence,  had  they  not  been  committed 
to  prison  on  a  charge  of  felony. 

A  great  number  of  informations  were  filed,  apparently  for  np  other  ijii^- 
tive  than  to  obtain  heavy  costs  from  individuals,  and  add  to  the  enormous 
emoluments  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown.  A  case  of  this  description  wa3 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Harvey.  An  information  was. laid  against  a  mer- 
chant for  retailing  a  certain  vegetable  powder,  the  illegality  of  which  the 
_accused  was  wholly  ignorant.  The  penalty  was«£lOO.  The  merchant  me- 
morialized the  Board  of  Excise;  admitted  that  such  a  powder  had  been 
sold,  but  protested  his  ignorance  that  the  practice  was  unlawful^,  and  prayed 
that  the  commissioners  would  investigate  tJie  case,  and  mete  out  such  a 
punishment  as  the  case  deserved.  In  answer  to  this  he  received  a  private 
circular,  which,  among  other  things,  said,  that  *'  the  petition  makes  no  offers, 
and  as  the  Board  has  already  ordered  proceedings,  it  cannot  now  stay  theni» 
there  being  no  offer  to  pay  fine  or  costs,  or  bothJ^  The  merchant  reite- 
rated his  memorial,  offering  £\0,  which  was  refused,  but  in  lieu  of  which  no 
other  sum  was  suggested  ;  he  was  merely  told  that  it  could  not  be  accepted. 
He  then  made  an  offer  of  o£20,  which  was  also  negatived,  but  with  a  hint 
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that  o£'30,  with  an  agreement  to  pay  costs,  would  be  accepted.  On  this  in- 
timation, tiie  gentleman  was  induced  to  inquire  of  the  Solicitor  of  Excise  what 
would  be  the  probable  amount  of  costs.  He  was  told  £60  or  ^70  ;  so  that 
though  there  was  no  wilful  violation  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  this  individual, 
he  was  compelled  either  to  pay  the  full  penalty  of  ^100,  or,  which  amounted 
to  exactly  the  same  thing,  =£70  costs,  and  a  composition  of  ^30. 

The  Solicitor  not  condescending  to  give  any  explanation  of  the  of60  or 
^70  costs,  the  party  proceeded  to  try  the  case  ;  and  that  being  almost  an 
admitted  one,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  one  counsel  and  one  witness 
would  have  been  sufficient.  This,  however,  would  not  have  answered  the 
interest  of  the  legal  establishment  of  the  crown.  To  conduct  the  prosecu- 
tion five  counsel  were  retained.  These  five  counsel  were  an  expense  of  o£50 
^t  least.  There  were  other  expenses  attending  the  examination  of  witnesses, 
&c.  but  this  was  not  enough:  a  Special  Jury  must  needs  be  summoned  to 
try  a  man  for  a  crime  he  had  acknowledged;  a  common  jury  might  have 
done,  but  then  only  three  counsel  would  have  been  requisite ;  a  Special  Jury 
rendered  five  necessary.  It  is  in  this  way  that  tradesmen  are  frequently 
reduced  to  beggary,  in  order  to  enrich  M'ith  fees  the  Crown  lawyers.  How- 
ever simple  the  case  may  be,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  two  King's 
counsel,  and  a  junior  counsel,  are  always  employed  for  the  prosecution,  and 
^he  costs  in  every  case  amount  to  not  less  than  £\50.  The  solicitor  for  the 
Excise,  in  these  matters,  has  almost  unlimited  power,  and  exercises  the  func- 
tion of  both  judge  and  jury.  The  petitions  that  are  sent  to  the  Board  are 
referred  to  him,  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  emolument,  it  is  gene- 
rally his  interest  to  reject. 

Frequently  excise  prosecutions  originate  in  the  conspiracies  of  base  mis- 
creants, who,  for  the  sake  of  the  reward,  or  to  gratify  their  malice,  unite  to 
ruin  particular  individuals.  As  an  instance  of  this  sort  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing :  A  man  took  a  range  of  obscure  and  dilapidated  buildings  in  London 
for  the  pretended  purpose  of  becoming  a  brewer  of  ale,  and  immediately 
set  to  work  to  draw  honest  tradesmen  into  his  snares.  By  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment a  penalty  is  imposed  on  those  who  sell  treacle  or  molasses  to  brewers. 
This  miscreant,  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  used  to  frequent  those  shops 
which  were  left  under  the  superintendence  of  apprentices  and  children;  he 
procured  a  small  quantity  of  these  articles  to  be  sent  to  him,  and  then  gave 
information  that  the  parties  had  sold  them  to  a  licensed  brewer.  Another 
case  of  the  same  stamp.  A  respectable  and  industrious  tradesman  of  Col- 
chester, Mr.  Underwood,  had  on  some  account  or  other  incurred  the  hatred 
of  a  notorious  smuggler,  who  made  a  vow  that  by  some  means  or  other  he 
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would  accomplish  his  destruction.  This  he  thought  could  not  be  more 
effectually  done  than  by  puLtmg  him  in  the  hands  ot  the  Excise.  He  ac- 
cused Mr.  Underwood  of  being  engaged  in  a  contraband  trade.  Two  in- 
formations were  tiled  in  the  Exchequer;  one  for  the  condemnation  of  Mr. 
Underwood's  vessel;  the  other  to  recover  the  penalty  of  the  bond,  which 
all  masters  enter  into  not  to  be  concerned  in  any  smuggling  transaction. 
When  the  case  came  on  to  be  tried,  the  smuggler  admitted  that  the  informa- 
tion was  false  and  malicious,  and  of  coui-se  Mr.  Underwood  was  acquitted. 
But  he  had  incurred  expenses  to  the  amount  of  ^£327  in  triumphing  over  the 
malice  of  his  enemy.  He  had  no  redress  for  this  loss,  and  his  only  resource 
was  to  commence  an  unprofitable  prosecution  against  the  sn;uggler  for  per- 
jury. At  the  same  place,  a  brewer,  having  lent  a  friend  his  copper,  he  was 
prosecuted  for  that  friend's  brewing  a  quarter  of  malt.  The  penalty  for  his 
friendship  was  of  100,  and  the  hist  intimation  of  it  being  incurred  was  an 
appalling  bill  of  40  or  50  folios  in  length.  He  applied  to  the  Board  of 
iixcise,  who  consented  to  remit  the  penalty,  provided  he  paid  ^30,  and 
what  s?nall  costs  might  have  been  incurred  in  the  prosecution.  Three  months 
after  he  received  a  bill  from  a  solicitor,  in  which  these  trifling  expenses 
were  charged  ^f  46. 

Persons  are  frequently  dragged  into  the  C<^urt  of  Exchequer  without 
linowing  for  what  offence,  when  it  had  been  commiited,  nor  who  is  the  in- 
former. In  the  case  of  Mr.  Waithman,  a  handkerchief  was  brought  into 
liis  house  not  worth  305.  by  a  person  in  his  employ,  at  the  solicitation  of  a 
friend  in  the  country.  An  information  was  laid  against  him,  and  a  penalty 
of  o£200  demanded,  which  was  afterwards  toftened  down  to  of  100  as  a  par- 
ticular favour  to  the  worthy  Alderman. 

We  will  only  mention  one  more  case  of  Exchequer  process,  that  of  a 
Captain  Bryan.  This  gentleman  was  called  upon  for  a  penalty  of  of -00,  two 
years  after  he  thought  the  transaction  had  been  entirely  settled.  On  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Board,  the  penalty  indeed  was  remitted,  but  a  bill  of  costs  was 
brought  forward  by  the  Solicitor  to  a  nearly  equal  amount.  The  misfortune 
of  this  gentlemaa  originated  in  mistake  in  the  report  of  the  ship's  cargo. 
The  error  was  explained  to  the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  who  appeared  per- 
fectly satisfied,  and  the  Captain  concluded  the  matter  was  at  an  end.  Two 
years  were  suffered  to  elapse,  when  the  unsuspecting  Captain  was  surprised 
with  an  Exchequer  process,  showing  that  an  action  had  commenced  against 
him  to  recoover  the  penalty  for  the  infraction  of  the  Excise  Laws.  The 
Captain,  as  we  have  said,  petitioned;  the  penalty  was  remitted;  but  the 
Solicitor  brought  in  his  bill  of  costs  to  the  amount  of  cf  160;  5;  and  his 
own  Solictor's  costs  amounted  to  of  89 :  5:9  more. 
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These  cases  we  think  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the  na- 
ture of  Excise  Informations.  The  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Star  Cham- 
ber, of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  or  of  Lcttres  de  cnchctte  in  France,  were 
not  more  tyrannical  and  diabolical  than  what  daily  takes  place  in  this  coun- 
try to  uphold  a  remorseless  system  of  taxation.  The  whole  of  the  instances 
we  have  selected  are  taken  from  the  statements  of  Mr.  Harvey,  Lord  How- 
ard, Mr.  Waithman,  and  other  members  during  last  session  ;  and  from  which 
we  think  three  things  may  be  clearly  inferred  :  First,  that  the  Board  of 
Excise,  on  the  evidence  of  the  vilest  and  most  unprincipled  wretches  in 
society,  frequently  commences  prosecutions  against  individuals  of  the  great- 
est respectability  and  undoubted  character.  Secondly,  that  these  prosecu- 
tions are  productive  of  great  emolument  to  persons  connected  with  the 
Excise,  and  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  ;  and  that  these  emoluments 
appear  the  only  motive,  in  many  instances,  for  commencing  prosecutions. 
And  lastli/y  the  readiness  with  which  information  on  frauds  of  the  revenue 
are  listened  to,  and  no  regard  being  had  to  the  characters  of  informers,  in- 
dividuals are  left  at  the  mercy  of  any  perjured  miscreant  who  seeks  to  gra- 
tify his  interest  or  revenge. 

Another  evil  resulting  from  the  Excise  System  is  the  power  vested  in  the 
Coijunissioners  of  Excise  or  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  mitigate  penalties  or  stay 
proceedings  against  offenders  at  their  discretion.  This  enables  them  to  make 
the  most  odious  distinction  betwixt  persons  supposed  to  be  friendly  or  hostile 
to  the  present  system.  We  had  a  singular  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Abbott,  brewer  and  magistrate  of  Canterbury.  This  man  for  a  long  time 
had  been  selling,  according  to  Mr.  Brougham's  statement,  rank  poison  in 
the  beverage  of  the  people.  It  appeared  that  this  poisonous  brewer  had 
been  selling  a  liquor  resembling  beer,  manufactured  from  beer  grounds, 
distillers'  spent  wash,  quassia,  opium,  guinea  pepper,  vitriol,  and  other 
deleterious  and  poisonous  ingredients.  The  officers  of  Excise  having  ex- 
amined this  worthy  magistrate's  premises,  found  12  lbs.  of  prepared  powder, 
and  14  lbs.  of  vitriol  or  copperas  in  boxes,  which,  if  full,  would  have  con- 
tained 56  lbs.  Proceedings  were  instituted  against  Mr.  Abbott  by  the  Board 
of  Excise.  The  penalties  he  had  incurred  amounted  to  ofQOOO ;  and  the 
case  being  notorious  and  most  atrocious,  the  Commissioners  appeared  de- 
termined to  levy  them  with  rigour.  Mr.  Abbott  however  was  a  loyal  man 
and  an  active  magistrate,  and  he  prevailed  upon  some  other  loyal  men  to 
write  on  his  behalf  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  Among  other  persons 
who  slept  forward  in  behalf  of  this  virtuous  magistrate,  were  the  very 
reverend  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Gerard  Andrews,  Mr.  Baker,  M.P. 
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Mr.  Marryatt,  M.P.  and  the  great  Sir  William  Curtis.  All  these  were 
loyal  men  and  true,  and,  in  their  letters  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  public  and  private  virtues  of  the  good 
Mr.  Abbott.  Mr.  Baker  styles  him  **  7ny  much  esteemed  and  valued 
friend,  Mr.  Abbott."  Sir  William  Curtis  is  still  more  eloquent  and  touch- 
ing, stating  that  he  was  a  veiy  long  acquaintance  of  fifty  years,  and  a 
**  fnost  honourable  and  virtuous  old  man.*'  The  reverend  Dean  went  on 
in  the  same  strain ;  stating  that  he  was  a  good  neighbour  of  his,  and  an 
useful  magistrate,  and  that  he  should  regret  were  his  "  usefulness  and 
respectability  diminished  by  a  matter  that  concerned  only  ale- 
drinkers!"* 

Such  testimonies  from  such  quarters  to  the  various  excellencies  of  Mr. 
Abbott,  were  not  to  be  neglected.  The  Treasury,  without  seeking  any 
liiore  evidence,    but  merely  at  the  instigation  of   their  political  friends, 

*  We  verily  believe  4here  is  no  class  views  which  wiiTi  so  much  contempt  and  inso- 
lence the  really  useful  classes  of  the  community  as  the  clergy.  Here  is  a  fellow,  a  Very 
Rev.  Dean,  who  regrets  that  a  good  neighbour  of  his  should  be  dragged  before  the 
public,  merely  for  poisoning  ale-drinkers.  Had  Mr.  Abbott  been  poisoning  wine- 
drinkers,  we  imagine  his  crime  would  have  appeared  very  different  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Rev.  Dean.  It  is  related  of  a  Right  Rev.  Bishop,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he 
once  remarked  that  he  did  not  know  what  the  people  had  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to 
obey  them.  One  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  where  these  notions  have  been  taken  up  ; 
they  certainly  appear  to  belong  to  another  age,  or  at  least  to  another  country  than 
England.  For  our  part  we  can  only  ascribe  the  unfeeling  insolence  of  Uie  clergy 
to  that  undeserved  respect  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  the 
people,  and  whi'ch  has  begotten  in  them  a  feeling  of  superiority  to  which,  above  ;ill 
Hieri,  they  have  the  least  claim,  either  on  account  of  iheir  knowledge  or  virtues,  or 
any  other  qualification  useful  or  ornamental.  The  views  of  many  of  them  in  respect 
of  the  people  are  very  little  more  elevated  than  tl)ose  of  the  nobles  of  Russia 
toward  their  boors.  We  remember  an  anecdote  of  a  Russian  otficer  travelling  through 
Germany,  who,  on  account  of  some  trifling  delay  or  provocation,  shot  his  postillion. 
The  circumstance  exciting  some  noise,  the  officer  was  given  to  understand  that  though 
such  things  might  do  very  well  in  Russia,  they  could  not  pass  in  Germany  with  impunity. 
The  ofBcer,  apparently  considermg  the  interruption  very  impertinent,  demanded  the 
price  of  a  German  postillion,  and  said  he  would  "  pay  for  Aim."  This  was  not  much 
■worse  than  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrewes'a  notion  of  ale-drinkers.  These  things  ought  to  be 
ijorwe  in  miiwl ;  tJ)ey  show  how  one  class  may  be  degraded  and  trampled  on  by  apothcr, 
thknigh  both  of  the  same  species. 
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ordered  the  proceeding  to  be  stayed,  and  penalties  to  the  amount  of 
o£9000  were  softened  down  to  ,£'500. 

In  Ireland  the  system  of  fiscal  rapacity  has  been  carried  to  a  much  mdr6 
frightful  extent  than  in  England.  The  savage  laws  enacted  for  that  country 
to  prevent  the  illegal  distillation  of  spirits,  are  not  only  a  violation  of  the 
most  sacred  principles  of  society,  but  paralyse  the  industry  of  the  people, 
who  are  afraid  to  cultivate  their  land  from  an  apprehension  that  the  pro- 
duce will  be  seized  by  the  Excise  for  still-fines.  Some  valuable  details  on 
this  subject  have  recently  been  communicated  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Chi- 
chester. As  our  object  is  to  give  as  full  an  account  as  possible  of  the 
crimes,  wickedness,  and  misery,  resulting  from  the  Borough  System  in 
every  part  of  the  empire,  we  shall  state  a  few  facts  ilbfttrative  of  the  bar- 
barons  nature  of  the  Irish  Distillery  Laws. 

The  offences  against  the  Excise-Laws  in  Ireland  originate,  as  in  England, 
from  excessive  taxation  ;  the  exorbitant  duties  imposed  on  spirits  have 
induced  the  inhabitants  to  establish  unlicensed  stills,  in  order  to  avoid  their 
payment.  The  laws  to  prevent  this  mode  of  distillation  are  of  the  most 
unprincipled  and  atrocious  description.  It  is  not  merely  the  person  who 
establishes  the  still,  but  the  whole  parish,  manor,  or  lordship,  which  is  im- 
plicated in  punishment.  This  will  appear  more  clear  from  giving  some 
account  of  the  nature  of  these  Distillery  Laws. 

The  punishnient  inflicted  on  delinquents  is  seven  years  transportation. 
The  parish  or  town  lands,  where  any  unlicensed  still,  part  of  or  appendage 
to  a  still,  or  worm  or  utensil  for  distilling,  or  for  wash  or  pot  ale,  or  low 
wine,  is  found,  is  liable  to  a  fine,  for  the  first  offence,  of  £25  ;  for  tlie  se- 
cond, ^40 ;  and  for  the  third,  ^60.  One  half  of  these  fines  are  given, 
by  statute,  to  the  excise  officer  informing,  who  is  coasidered  a  sufficient 
witness.  Tliere  is  no  defence  against  these  fines,  unless  the  defendant  caa 
either  prove  that  the  articles  were  not  found,  or  left  there  for  the  purpose 
of  subjecting  him  to  the  statute.  The  emoluments  of  the  excise-officers 
from  these  still-fines  are  enormous.  Their  duty  is  to  prevent  illicit  distil- 
lation, but  their  interest  is  to  promote  it ;  and  there  are  instances  of  officers 
having  only  ^60  salary,  making  betwixt  ^500  and  oflOOO  a  year  by 
seizures  and  fines.  During  the  course  of  seven  years  the  fines  imposed 
amounted  to  ^£'356,925,  or  ^50,989  a  year.  The  half  of  this  enormous 
sum  went  into  the  pockets  of  excise  officers.  Upon  one  county,  that  of 
Tyrone,  the  fines  amounted  to  ^26,825  ;  and  in  two  y^ars  the  fines  incur- 
red in  the  county  of  Donegal  amounted  to  jd 30,000.  In  1816,  the  people 
were  reduced  to  such  despair  by  the  remorseless  levy  of  fines,  that  they  ab- 
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stained  from  getting  in  their  crops  or  digging  their  potatoes,  from  an  ap- 
prehension they  would  be  seized  for  still-fines;  and  the  Board  of  Excise, 
dreading  a  famine,  as  the  effect  of  their  rapacity,  were  compelled  to  issue 
a  proclamation  *'  declaring  that  the  collection  of  fines  was  suspended  for  a 
month,  and  that  after  that  period  they  would  not  be  levied  from  corn  or 
potatoes.''  This  promise,  we  believe,  was  not  kept ;  but  to  what  a  horrible 
state  for  a  brave  people  to  be  reduced,  merely  to  support  a  profligate  and 
execrable  system  of  government !  Ought  not  every  effort  be  made  to  destroy 
such  an  infamous  system,  which,  wherever  its  influence  extends,  spreads 
nothing  but  famine,  wretchedness,  and  crime. 

The  way  in  which  informations  are  tried,  too,  seems  a  little  singular,  and 
equals  in  despatch  the  mode  of  administering  justice  at  Algiers.  Sir  John 
Stewart,  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons,  relates,  that  at 
the  assize  held  at  Lifford,  there  were  593  informations  for  still-fines  to  be 
tried.  The  judge  tried  them  at  the  rate  of  one  a  minute.  The  words  of  a 
juryman  were,  "  He  knocked  them  off  at  the  rate  of  one  in  a  minute ;" 
and  the  judge  dashed  on  at  this  rate  till  he  was  told  that  the  gaol  would  hold 
no  more. 

There  is  great  difficulty,  says  Mr.  Chichester,  in  taking  defence  against 
information  for  a  still-fine.  .  The  purse  of  the  nation  pays  the  expenses  of 
informers,  but  the  poor  Irish  have  no  public  purse  on  which  they  can  draw. 
When  they  succeed  in  defeating  the  information,  they  are  not  enabled  to 
recover  their  costs  of  the  opposite  party. .  The  various  expenses  which  they 
incur  by  defending  themselves  amount  at  least  to  seven  pounds,  which  being 
far  beyond  the  ability  of  many  of  these  wretched  people,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  let  judgment  go  against  them  by  default.  In  some  cases  com- 
passionate landlords  are  induced  to  pay  the  fines  for  their  tenants, 
rather  than  witness  the  plunder  of  so  many  innocent  people.  One  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Young,  became  responsible  for  ^2000,  as  the  only  means  of 
sparing  himself  the  distress  of  seeing  the  destruction  of  his  tenants.  His 
benevolence,  however,  was  of  little  avail ;  for  the  excisemen  soon  demand- 
ed new  contributions  on  new  pretences ;  and  he  found  that  if  his  soil  was  of 
gold  dust  it  would  be  unequal  to  satisfy  these  endless  requisitions. 

Owing  to  a  very  natural  resistance  from  the  people,  the  fines  can  only 
be  levied  with  the  aid  of  the  military ;  and  this  is  done  with  so  much  seve- 
rity and  violence,  that  were  they  not  leg,aiizedy\\Gu\d  be  punishable  with  death. 
The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Chichester's  Letters,  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  scenes  transacting  in  Ireland  in  the  execution  of  a  barbarous  system 
of  revenue  law  : — 
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"  In  September  1815,  John  Doherty,  a  very  poor  man,  resident  in 
Innishowen,  was  visited  by  tlie  collector  of  still-fines,  who  was  attended  by 
a  strong  military  force.  They  commenced  by  depriving  the  unhappy  man 
of  his  cattle  and  household  furniture;  they  next  carried  off  his  grain,  which 
he  had  just  shorn,  and  took  from  him  even  the  smallest  implements  of 
industry  belonging  to  his  little  farm.  After  this  they  seized  the  wearing 
apparel  of  his  family,  not  excepting  their  shoes  and  stockings,  and  finished 
that  act  of  the  tragedy  by  robbing  his  little  children  of  their  clothes.  After 
they  had  thus  got  possession  of  all  the  cottage  contained,  they  tore  its 
doors  away,  and  burned  them  in  presence  of  his  weeping  family,  in  order 
that  they  might  cook  their  dinner,  consisting  of  provisions  forcibly  obtained 
at  their  cottage.  Some  poultry,  however,  still  remained,  which  had  not 
been  observed  at  first,  and  these  the  soldiers  killed  and  put  in  their  knap- 
sacks, that  they  might  feast  upon  them  when  they  arrived  at  their  quarters." 
— Letter  on  the  Oppressions  of  Irish  Revenue  Officers,  p.  46. 

Here  follow  some  further  details  of  the  distressing  scenes  resulting  from  the 
military  execution  of  the  Excise  Laws. 

'*  When  cattle  were  seized  for  still-fines,  they  were  usually  driven  by  the 
Excisemen  to  a  pound  at  the  village  of  Cardonagh,  in  Innishowen :  in  that 
place  they  were  stowed  for  some  time,  previous  to  their  removal  to  London- 
derry, a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  While  they  were  kept  at  Cardonagh, 
the  owners  frequently  attended  at  the  pound,  in  hopes  of  being  permitted  to 
feed  them ;  and,  on  such  occasions,  many  distressing  scenes  frequently  took 
place.  Mothers,  with  their  perishing  children  in  their  arms,  supplicating 
the  sentinels  to  give  them  a  little  milk  from  their  own  cows:  the  infants  also 
bewailing  their  unmerited  sufferings,  and  importuning  their  distracted  pa- 
rents for  sustenance,  which  it  was  impossible  to  give  them.  The  military 
employed  in  this  dreadful  duty  frequently  appeared  affected,  and  sometimes 
gave  a  part  of  their  daily  pay^to  mitigate  the  bitter  sorrows  which  they  wit- 
nessed. But  such  humanity  was  vain  ;  for  devastations  extended  over  too 
wide  a  range  to  admit  of  individual  assistance." — p.  6. 

Such  are  the  workings  of  the  Borough  System  in  Ireland.  Wherever  this 
system  is  pursued,  it  exhibits  the  same  unvarying  picture  of  misery,  rapine,- 
crime,  and  extortion.  Government,  instead  of  being  a  system  of  law,  is  an 
outrage  on  all  law,  a  violation  of  every  moral  principle,  social  tie,  and  feel- 
ing of  humanity.  When  we  reflect  on  our  horrid  Revenue  Laws,  we  always 
feel  amazed  they  do  not  wake  the  unceasing  animadversions  of  our  professed 
philanthropists,  moralists,  and  religionists.  We  allude  to  such  men  as  Mr. 
Brougham  and  Wilberforce,  and  half  a  dozen  more  puritans,  who  indulge  in 
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endless  lamentations  on  the  progress  of  infidelity,  and  the  circulation  of  what 
they  term  **  blasphemous  and  immoral  publications.^'  What  we  all  the 
evils  resulting  from  this  source ;  what,  indeed,  are  all  the  evils  of  fenoale 
prostitution,  of  intemperance,  of  sabbath-breakings,  or  any  other  evil,  which 
excites  such  horror  in  the  minds  of  these  gentlemen,  compared  with  the 
perjuries,  crimes,  devastations,  and  unutterable  wretchedness,  resulting  from 
Kevenue  rapacity.  This,  however,  excites  in  them  little  or  no  emotion; 
they  contemplate  these  fiscal  plunderings,  and  the  misery  they  diifuse,  with 
the  same  complacency  with  v^hich  men  bow  to  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence. If  any  thing  more  were  needful  to  convince  the  people  that  these 
sanctified  politicians  could^o  no  good,  that  they  are  little  better  than  a  set  of 
maudling  hypocrites,  with  whom  is  identified  no  principle  of  humanity, 
liberty,  or  happiness,  it  would  be  their  tame  acquiescence  in  the  atrocities 
of  the  Borough  System.  We  do  not  say  they  are  wholly  silent,  but  their 
occasional  lamentations  tend  rather  to  encourage  than  restrain  the  fury 
of  our  oppressors ;  and  they  are  invariably  opposed  to  every  radical  measure 
likely  to  root  out  the  sources  of  national  misery. 


It  is  necessary  we  should  now  think  of  drawing  our  observations  on  the 
Aciministrationof  Justice  to  a  close.  This  article  has  extended  to  an  un- 
usual length,  and  for  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  must  be  our  apo- 
logy. England  is  not  less  a  law-ridden  than  a  priest-ridden  country.  We 
have  purposely  abstained  from  saying  any  thing  on  the  ferocity  and  absur- 
dity of  our  Criminal  Code ;  considering  that  subject,  from  recent  discussions, 
to  be  pretty  well  understood.  To  us  it  appears  that  the  abuses  in  our  legal 
system,  are  tolerated  and  upheld  solely  from  neither  the  reason  nor  the  inte- 
rests of  the  community  being  represented  in  the  Legislature.  In  the  few 
concluding  observations  we  are  going  to  offer,  we  shall  mention  those  changes 
in  our  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  which,  we  think,  would  immediately 
follow  a  radical  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  celebrated  Jeremy  Be  nth  am  has  truly  remarked,  that  lawyers 
oppose  improvement  from  the  same  motives  that  workmen  oppose  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery  :  tliey  are  apprehensive  it  would  lessen  their  em- 
ployment. Mr.  Roscoe,  in  his  Life  of  Leo  X.  relates  an  anecdote  of  that 
pontiff,  which,  we  think,  may  be  very  well  applied  both  to  the  law  and 
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priestcraft  of  this  country.  Cardinal  Bembo  {"jide  vol.  4.  p.  479,)  having  on 
one  occasion  quoted  a  passage  from  the  Evangelists,  he  was  interrupted  by  his 
Holiness,  who  said,  "  It  is  well  known  to  all  ages  how  profitable  this  fable 
of  Christ  has  been  to  us.'^ — Yes,  most  holy  father,  we  thank  you  for  your 
honest  declaration,  the  Fable  of  Christ,  as  you  term  it,  has  doubtless  been 
Tery  profitable  to  you,  but  very  unprofitable,  to  the  people.  Our  lawyers 
may  say  the  same  :  the  cart-load  of  legendary  rubbish  they  profess  to  ex- 
pound, is  doubtless  very  profitable  to  them,  but  a  serious  loss  and  inconve- 
nience to  their  clients. 

It  does   by  no  means  follow  that  because  there  are  laws  there  should 
also  be  lawyers.      There  is  nothing  in  the  nature    of   laws   that    ought 
to  render  them  difficult  and  above  the  comprehension  of  ordinary  men. 
If  they  are  difficult  to  comprehend,  the  blame  attaches  rather  to  the  law- 
maker than  the  law.     The  causes  that  render  English  laws  so  unintelligible 
^nd  difficult  are  obvious,  and  which  we  have  explained.    It  arises  from  their 
multiplicity,  thqir  contradiction,  and  the  uncouth  and  nonsensical  jargon  in 
which  they  are  expressed.     Now,  it  Is  obvious,  that  these  causes  might  be 
removed,  that  they  are  all  susceptible  of  a  remedy.     It  may  be  asked  then 
why  is  it  not  done?  Why  is  not  the  Statute-Book  revised;  its  contradic- 
tions reconciled ;  its  language  rendered  more  simple  and  intelligible,  and 
the  immense  number  of  local  acts  consolidated  into  more  general  laws  ? 
The  answer  is  plain— it  would  destroy  the  emoluments  of  the  profession ; 
their  **  occupation  would  be  gone  ;"  there  would  be  no  need  of  a  class  of 
men  to  explain  that  which  any  one  might  understand. 

Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  judges,  counsel,  attorney,  and  the  whole  fra- 
ternity, are  opposed  to  Reform  ?  Reform  indeed  would  be  ruin  for  them ! 
They  know  that  well.    They'll  stick  to  the  "  venerable  pile''  as  to  a  free- 
hold estate.     Truly  reform  would  do  them  no  good.     A  government  in 
which  the  intellect,  the  common  sense,  and  interests  of  the  community 
were  represented,  would  not  long  suflfer  the  people  to  be  pillaged  by  frau- 
dulent attorneys  and  rapacious  lawyers.    We  should  have  the  Statute-Book 
compressed  into  a  pocket  octavo,  and  so  plain  that  a  school-boy  would  uu- 
jierstand  it.     Then  away  go  tlieir  wigs  and  gowns,  and  all  their  learned  lore 
would  be  as  much  out  of  date  as  the  cocked-hat  and  ruffles  of  the  last  gene- 
ration.    Sad  calamities  these  for  gentlemen  of  the  bar.    They  may  well  rail 
against  and  calumniate  the  people.    They  have  a  great  stake — not  in  the 
country,  but  the  law ;  and  we  may  always  expect  to  have  them  for  our  op- 
ponents ;  though  it  is  rather  too  much,  that  they  should  accuse  the  Reform- 
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ers  of  being  irrational  and  visionary,  while  their  own  mountebank  profession 
is  the  reverse  of  both  reason  and  common  sense. 

It  is  impossible  that  Courts  of  Justice  can  be  looked  on  with  reverence 
while  the  laws  remain  in  their  present  state.  The  pleadings  of  lawyers  re- 
semble the  unprofitable  wranglings  of  the  ancient  sophists,  whose  object 
was  to  hide  rather  than  discover  the  truth  ;  and  the  emptying  the  pockets  of 
suitors  appear  more  the  motive  than  the  administration  of  justice.  We 
shall  now  pass  on  to  the  attorneys,  who  also  appear  to  have  many  good  and 
substantial  reasons  for  opposing  reform. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Stanhope,  that  the  employment  of  this  branch 
of  the  profession  might  be  very  much  lessened  by  the  use  of  printed  forms 
in  many  cases  of  legal  proceedings.  His  lordship's  view  on  this  part  of  the 
subject  will  behest  explained  by  an  extract  from  his  speech  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1816. 

After  remarking  on  the  great  interest  the  profession  had  in  the  "  glorious 
uncertainty  of  the  laiv,"  his  lordship  said,  "  He  did  not  mean  to  cast  any 
general  reflection  on  any  department  of  the  legal  profession:  there  were  no 
persons  more  useful  when  they  chose,  and  none  had  more  the  power  of 
being  useful ;  but  there  were  exceptions  of  which  we  heard  almost  every 
day  in  the  instances  of  pettyfogging  attorneys.  He  happened  to  be  in  com- 
pany with  a  man  the  other  day  very  eminent  in  the  profession,  and  asked 
him  whether  forms  of  leases  might  not  be  attached  by  the  way  of  schedule 
to  acts  of  parliament,  such  as  leases  of  land,  leases  of  houses,  leases  of  lands 
and  houses  together,  and  leases  of  coal  mines,  &c.  ?  To  which  he  answered, 
he  saw  no  objection  to  it,  and  he  thought  there  would  be  much  utility  in 
adding  forms  of  the  most  common  conveyances.  The  advantage  of  this 
would  be  that  parties  themselves  might  copy  these  forms,  inserting  the  pro- 
per names,  descriptions,  and  sums;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  assist- 
ance of  attorneys  and  conveyancers  would  be  unnecessary.  He  knew  that 
the  family  of  a  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Bedford)  kept  printed  forms  and 
gave  them  to  the  tenant ;  and  while  the  assistance  of  attorneys  and  convey- 
aincers  were  thus  rendered  unnecessary,  the  tenant  might  see  at  a  glance  what 
were  the  conditions  of  his  lease.  The  same  thing  might  be  done  with  respect 
to  pleading,  and  printed  forms  might  be  scheduled  of  declarations  in  the 
most  common  actions,  with  the  proper  counts,  and  thus  render  the  aid  of 
the  special  pleader  in  a  great  measure  unnecessary.  A  person  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood having  a  dispute,  he  happened  to  see  the  declaration,  and  he  found 
there  was  not  one  of  the  counts  in  which  a  verdict  could  be  taken  so  as  to 
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maintain  it.  He  went  with  the  attorney  to  the  special  pleader,  an  eminent 
man,  and  convinced  him  that  his  counts  were  worth  nothing.  Others  \ver6 
added,  but  these  were  no  better  than  the  former^  and  on  pointing  out  the 
circumstance  to  the  pleader,  he  struck  them  out  and  inserted  two  counts 
which  were  very  good  ones.  Different  counts  were  sometimes  necessary, 
because  the  action  consisted  sometimes  of  different  cases.  For  instance, 
suppose  he  employed  an  architect  to  build  a  house,  and  the  architect  co- 
venanted to  do  it  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  but  did  noi,  then  he  had  his 
action  for  breach  ;  but  it  might  happen  that  there  was  a  warranty,  and  if  the 
evidence  went  to  a  warranty  that  would  not  do  without  a  count  to  sustain  it, 
as  had  been  decided  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  because  it  would  be  taking 
the  defendant  by  surprise. 

"  Now,  the  more  their  lordships  looked  at  the  Statute-Book,  the  more 
clearly  they  would  see  that  it  was  like  the  Augean  stable,  and  required  some- 
what of  a  similar  remedy.  He  recollected  a  curious  debate  in  tlie  other  hou?e 
on  the  subject  of  the  India-Bill.  There  was  a  lawyer  on  one  side  who 
stoutly  maintained  that  nothing  could  be  better  than  a  charter,  because  it 
had  the  great  seal  to  it,  and  therefore  it  proved  itself  On  the  other  side 
there  was  a  sturdy  Yorkshire  lawyer  of  the  name  of  Jack  Law,  who  had 
been  attorney-general,  and  he  asked,  '*  Pray  what  is  a  charter,  but  apiece 
of  parchment  with  a  great  piece  of  wax  dangling  at  the  end  of  it  ?"  A 
shrewd  Scotchman  followed  up  this  by  asking  "  And  pray  what  is  an  attor- 
ney-general when  he  is  hanged,  but  a  man  dangling  at  the  end  of  a  string?" 
But  the  object  was  to  do  as  much  as  possible  without  the  **  man  dangling 
at  the  end  of  the  string." 

Lord  Stanhope's  speeches  generally  abound  in  just  observations,  and 
cyrious  anecdotes  ;  but  he  had  such  a  pernicious  habit  of  wandering  from 
his  subject,  and  dragging  forward  irrelevant  matter,  that  it  is  rather  hazard- 
ous attempting  a  quotation.  Some  part  of  the  preceding  extract  we  fear 
will  not  be  intelligible  to  the  whole  of  our  readers  ;  but  we  consider  that  in 
itself  an  argument  against  the  present  system  ;  for  we  shall  always  contend 
that  there  never  ought  to  be  any  thing  either  in  law  or  its  language  otherwise 
than  intelligible  to  every  person  of  ordinary  attainments.  It  is  not  a 
science  which  only  belongs  to  a  few  individuals  to  be  acquainted  with,  it  is 
a  profession  which  every  one  is  presumed  to  understand  ;  its  language  then 
ought  to  be  as  universal  as  its  application ;  and  its  maxims  intelligible  to  all 
who  are  amenable  to  them  for  their  conduct.  Besides,  the  mode  in  which 
laws  are  administered,  implies  that  they  should  be  simple  and  easy  to  be 
understood.     Juries  are  the  ultimate  real  judges  of  the  law  :    it  is  for  their 
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guidance  they  were  made,  and  these  men  being  taken  from  all  classes, 
without  regard  to  their  education  or  intellectual  endowments,  it  is  clearly 
contrary  to  the  theory  of  English  jurisprudence  that  they  should  be  accora- 
|>anied  with  any  thing  perplexed,  subtle,  or  difficult.  But  the  whole  is  a 
paradox  and  absurdity. 

When  his  lordship  remarks,  that  the  object  is  to  do  as  much  as  possible^ 
without  the  "  7nan  dangling  at  the  end  of  the  string,*'  he  is  perfectly  intel- 
ligible. This  is  what  we  wish  to  see  ;  we  wish  to  have  as  little  of  the  wax 
and  parchment  of  the  profession  as  possible.  It  is,  however,  not  merely  in 
leases  of  land,  but  in  wills,  devises  of  land,  assignments,  bills  of  sale,  bonds, 
articles  of  partnership,  and  in  similar  instruments,  in  which  we  imagine  there 
is  abundant  room  for  improvement  and  simplification.  We  cannot  see  why 
these  matters  may  not  be  drawn  up  by  any  rational  individual,  and  when 
attested  by  one  or  two  credible  witnesses,  be  deemed  as  valid  as  when 
executed  by  an  attorney  or  conveyancer.  To  be  sure  this  would  be  making 
things  vastly  simple;  it  would  be  introducing  a  little  reason  and  common 
sense  into  these  matters;  ingredients  which  we  conceive  are  not  less  ob* 
noxious  to  gentlemen  of  the  bar  than  the  priesthood. 

Lord  Stanhope  says,  no  class  of  persons  have  so  much  power  to  be  useful. 
This  must  be  allowed,  but  then  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  there  is  hardly  any 
class  so  pernicious.  There  are  no  doubt  exceptions,  but  we  think  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  profession  is  bad,  servile,  selfish,  and  rapacious.  These 
qualities  are  rendered  still  more  noxious  because  accompanied  with  con- 
siderable knowledge,  exhaustless  malice,  and  amazing  cunning.  They  are 
all  sighing  after  chief  justiceships,  chancellorships,  and  attorney-general- 
ship; they  long  unceasingly  for  the  emoluments  of  excise  informations,  and 
for  the  legal  simony  of  bartering  offices  in  courts  of  justice.  Take  the  most 
eminent  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  those  who  it  might  be  supposed  were  eman- 
cipated from  the  trammels  of  their  trade,  and  we  shall  find  them  completely 
blinded  either  by  the  prejudices  or  the  interests  of  the  profession;  in  short, 
mere  lawyers.  For  instance,  there  is  Mr.  Brougham,  an  enlightened  man, 
and  seemingly  of  good  intentions,  but  bless  us  !  he  would  never  do  any  sub- 
stantial good  were  he  to  live  a  thousand  years.  He  is  wholly  ignorant,  or 
selfishly  averse  to  every  measure  the  least  likely  to  rescue  the  country  from 
its  present  calamities,  and  avert  the  still  greater  evils  with  which  it  is  threat- 
ened. Again,  there  is  Jeffrey,  the  critic,  conductor  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, and  perhaps  as  clever  and  well-informed  a"?  any  man  in  Europe,  but 
then  he  is  a  lawyer.  He  is  palpably  blind  on  the  great  question  of  Re- 
ibrm.     He  can  see  no  good  in  a  Reform  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
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eventually  might  lead  to  a  reform  of  Scotch  law  and  the  Court  of  Session. 
This,  no  doubt,  though  possibly  he  may  be  insensible  of  it  himself,  is  the 
source  ©f  all  his  apprehensions  on  the  subject  of  Radical  Reform. 

Besides  an  immense  reduction  of  lawyers  and  attorneys,  reform  would 
cut  up  by  the  roots  the  whole  system  of  the  Revenue  Laws.  These  laws 
have  arisen  solely  from  excessive  taxation,  and  must  disappear  with  the 
causes  which  created  them. 

The  Game  Laws  too  are  a  source  of  endless  cruelty  and  injustice,  and 
we  can  never  expect  any  rational  law  on  this  subject  but  from  a  Reformed 
Parliament.  The  best  law  in  this  case  would  be  one  which  abrogates  all 
other  laws  relating  to  Game,  and  suffer  it,  like  the  light  or  air  of  heaven,  to 
be  the  general  property  of  all  who  find  it  in  their  possession,  These  odious 
enactments  are  not  only  a  disgraceful  memento  of  a  barbarous  age  and  fo- 
reign subjugation,  but  are  founded  on  the  same  feudal  pruiciples  as  our  pre- 
sent Representation.  Personal  property  gives  no  right  to  kill  game.  A 
man  may  have  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  funds,  or  vested  in  broad 
cloth,  and  not  have  the  privilege  to  shoot  a  hare  or  a  partridge.  In  like 
manner,  a  person  may  be  the  owner  of  a  copyhold  estate  worth  ^100,000 
per  annum,  and  not  have  the  smallest  influence  in  the  making  of  those  laws, 
by  wiiich  both  his  property  and  his  person  are  secured.  These  principles  are 
alike  absurd;  belong  to  another  age  and  state  of  society ;  and  the  restoration 
of  the  elective  franchise  to  the  people,  would  infallibly  restore  the  natural 
and  universal  right  to  kill  game. 

We  will  only  make  one  more  remark,  and  then  conclude.  To  us  the^e 
appears  some  little  absurdity  in  enacting  any  new  laws  while  the  old  remain 
in  their  present  state.  No  one  knows  what  laws  are  already  in  force;  it 
is  impossible  therefore  to  be  certain  whether  any  new  enactment  be  ia 
abrogation  or  repetition  of  some  other  already  in  existence.  Besides,  to  add 
even  good  laws  to  the  present  mass  of  antiquated  rubbish,  would  be  soitje- 
thing  like  the  folly  of  patching  a  piece  of  new  cloth  on  an  old  coat ;  it  wquld 
be  blending  that  which  is  pure  and  excellent  in  itself,  with  that  which  is 
rotten  and  corrupt.  We  leave  this  suggestion  to  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Bennett  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  appear  more  inclined  to  add  to 
the  old  system  of  jurisprudence,  and  enact  new  laws,  than  to  render  intelli- 
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THE  proverb  says, — 

If  a  knave  or  a  fool  with  Car  us  we  see, 
A  knave  or  a  fool  Carus  we  sentence  thee. 

it  is  certainly  a  just  observation,  that  they  may  generally  know  a  person 
by  the  company  he  keeps;  and  we  think  they  may  as  certainly  know  whe- 
ther any  individual  is  a  Reformist  or  Corruptionist,  by  ascertaining  his  pro- 
fession and  connexions.  It  hardly  appears  possible  that  any  disinterested  in- 
dividual should  be  the  advocate  of  the  present  system  of  pillage  and  injus- 
tice ;  and,  therefore,  we  generally  find  those  who  come  forward  in  its  de- 
fence, are  connected  with  it  either  in  state,  law,  divinity,  or  some  other  way. 
As  soon  as  we  saw  the  name  of  John  Whitmore  affixed  to  a  Declaration 
of  London  merchants,  bankers,  traders,  and  others,  in  defence  of  property 
and  social  order,  we  felt  quite  sure  that  John  Whitmore  would  turn  out 
to  have  some  great  stake  in  the  sort  of  social  order  that  Declaration  was  in- 
tended to  support.  Accordingly,  we  found,  after  a  little  inquiry,  that  this 
gentleman  was  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  at  the  time  of  the  fa- 
mous Bullion  Report  in  1810,  and  that  the  same  person  is  now  a  Bank 
director. 

This  circumstance  alone  will  sufficiently  explain  Mr.  Whitmore's  mean- 
ing^when  he  declares  his  abliorrence  of  "  seditious  and  blasphemous  puhlica- 
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tlonsy"  and  his  ^' full  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  the  laws,  the  purity  of  their 
administration,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature.**  This  language  is 
now  well  understood,  and  no  one  is  so  little  informed  as  not  to  comprehend 
its  meaning  when  proceeding  from  the  mouths  of  sinecurists,  placemen, 
judges,  bishops,  and  Bank  directors. 

There  is  no  cRtahlishment  which  has  such  a  powerful  interest  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  sybtcm  «e  thp  Rank  of  England.  The  policy  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years  has  been  the  source  of  all  its  wealth  and  influence. 
It  is  to  the  war  against  liberty  and  knowledge,  the  Bank  owes  all  its  great- 
ness and  inordinate  gains.  It  is  to  the  war  the  Bank  is  indebted  for  the  Be- 
striction  Act,  which  enabled  it  to  raise  the  circulation  of  its  no'es  from  13 
millions  to  30  millions.  It  was  the  war  which  raised  the  unredeemed  public 
debt  from  220  to  850  millions.  Of  the  debt  the  Bank  has  had  the  manage- 
ment, and  for  which  act  has  received  from  the  public  about  ^300,000  pet- 
annum,  whereas  the  receipt  on  account  of  the  debt  in  1792  was  only 
.£99,800. 

It  is  to  the  war  too,  the  Bank  is  indebted  for  the  increase  in  the  amount 
of  public  deposits.  In  1792  the  deposits  were  probably  less  than  four  mil- 
lions. In  and  since  1806,  they  have  generally  exceeded  eleven  millions. 
From  this  source  alone,  Mr.  Ricardo  calculates,  that,  in  the  ten  years  from 
1806  to  1816,  the  Bank  gained  ^5,500,000. 

It  is  to  the  war  the  Bank  has  been  indebted  for  an  annual  dividend  on  its 
capital  to  the  amount  of  10,  12,  and  in  some  years  as  high  as  17  per  cent. 
Lastly,  the  Bank  is  indebted  to  the  war  for  clear  savings,  from  the  year  1797 
to  the  year  1816,  to  the  enormous  amount  of  ^13,426,249.  These  savingis 
are  exclusive  of  the  annual  dividends  and  bonuses  to  the  proprietors.  It  is  a 
sum  which  yet  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank,  and  which  has  not  been 
shared  among  the  proprietors.  It  is  a  sum  wrung  from  the  wretchedness, 
the  toil,  and  industry  of  the  people.  It  is  a  sum  which  forms  the  unhal- 
lowed spoil  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  blood  and  violence.  It  is  a  sum, 
which,  we  think,  ought  to  be  returned  to  those  from  whom  it  has  been  un- 
justly plundered;  and  applied  to  mitigate  those  unparalleled  distresses,  for 
which  Mr.  Whitmore  says,  he  cherishes  "  sentiments  of  unfeigned  com- 
miseration.'* 

These  facts  the  reader  must  at  present  be  content  to  take  on  credit;  we 
assure  him,  however,  tliat  before  "the  article  is  concluded,  they  will  not 
only  be  made  perfectly  intelligible,  but  established  on  ^unquestionable  au- 
thority. 
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It  is  not  merely  the  Bank  of  England,  but  nearly  the  whole  banking- 
system  of  the  country  that  is  indebted  for  it's  origin  and  prosperity  to  the 
war.  Before  the  Bank-stoppage,  in  1797,  there  were  only  two  hundred  and 
thirty  country  bankers.  At  the  time  the  Bullion-Committee  made  theif 
Report,  in  1810,  the  country  banks  had  increased  more  than  three-fold, 
and  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one-  In  the  year 
1816,  the  number  of  banks  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  was  zi 
follows : — 

Ix  Englastd, — 

The  Bank  of  England 1 

Private  Banks  in  London  .  -. .  ♦ .       72 

Banking  Establishments  in  the 
country,  where  there  are  three 
and  upwards  in  the  principal 
towns  . ...  .^  . . . . .  -. .......     195 

Banking  Establishments,  having 
one  and  two  in  the  ^mailer 
towns • .  ..^ 464 


732 
Ik  Scotland,— 

The  Bank  of  Scotland  ,..,.....  1 

The  Royal  Bank 1 

The  British  Linen  Company  . .  1 
Banks  where  there  are  three  and 

upwards  in  the  principal  towns .  43 
Banks  where  there  are  one  and 

two  in  the  inferior  towns  ....  29 

In  Ireland,— 

The  National  Bank  of  Ireland . .        1 
Banking  Establishments  in  Dub- 
lin,   Cork,    Waterford,    Bel- 
fast, and  other  large  towns  ..p      30 
Banking   Establishments  in  the 

smaller  towns 33 

64 

Total 871 


RADICAL  REFORM. 
This  day  is  publi8*h€d,  very  closely  printed  on  Demy  8vo.  price  Threepence, 

FACTS,  proving  WATER  to  be  move  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious than  BEIiR  or  SPIRITUOUS  LIQUORS,  and  the  only  Beverage 
fitted  to  give  Health,  Strength,  and  Long  Life  to  Man.  With  the  Opi"< 
nions  of  Drs.  Darwin,  Reid,  Rush,  Franklin,  Trotter,  Cheyne,  Carlyle, 
Oiirnett,  Mr.  Cobhctt,  and  other  unquestionable  Authorities,  on  the  De- 
structive Qualities  of  Fermented  Liquors. 

*^  A  people  iwr.tt|>t«d  by  stronj;  drink  cannot  long  be  a  free  people." 

Dr.  Rush,  vide  puge  9. 
Published  by  G.  Smeeton,  St.  Martin's  Church-yiird;  and  sold  by  the 
putdisher  of  The  Black  Book,  ^,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 

%•  We  have  perused  the  above  little  Tract,  and  we  cafi  with  great 
pleasure  reconunend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  We  would  also  beg 
leave  to  tungest  to  the  Compiler  the  propriety  of  favouring  the  public 
with  a  similar  Essay  on  Tea,  Tobacco,  and  Sugar,  shewing  not  only  thei*- 
properties,  but  the  articles  which  may  be  substituted  in  their  plac€. 

(JuMOpponents  have  long  been  calling  upon  us  to  '^^  reform  ourselves i*^ 
we  r.ope  we  shall  shortly  be  able  to  convince  them,  that  we  can  not  only 
reform  ourselves,  if  that  be  needful,  but  by  and  by  we  shall  be  able  to 
reform  them  also.  Editor  of  the  Black  Book. 

This  day  is  publisJied,  price  Sixpence, 

AN  INQUIRY  into  the  LEGAL  MODE  of  SUPPRISSING- 

RIOTS;  with  a  Constitutional   PLAN  of  FUTURE   DEFENCE.     By 
the  late  Sir  William  Jones. 

**  Res  videas  quo  modo  se  habeant:  orbem  terrarum,  imperiis  distrv 
butis,  ardere  bello ;  urbem  sine  legibus,  sine  judiciis,  sine  jure,  sine  fide, 
relictam  direptioni  et  incendiis.— Cic.  £pist.  ad  Fam,  4. 1. 

t-l-t  The  above  excellent  Tract,  written  by  an  enlightened  and  inde* 
pendent  St.Jtoman,  who  held  in  equal  abhorrence  lawless  violence,  whe» 
t^jer  proceeding  from  the  People  or  their  Rulers,  cannot  be  too  exten«ive>y 
known  at  the  present  crisis;  and  it  is  with  a  view  of  rendering  our 
Countrymen  better  acquainted  with  the  excellent  principles  it  maintains, 
that  it  is  now  reprinted  in  a  cheap  form.  The  crisis  oi  the  fable. of  thfe 
Horse,  which  Sir  William  Jones  only  ant icipatedy'^ hen  the  People  would 
be  in  need  of  "  protection  against  their  prot,ectors^*  has  been  fatally 
realized.  It  is  not  now  the  People  who  require  instructing  in  their 
duties,  but  the  Magistracy,  and  men  of  rank  and  property;  and  we  think 
they  will  not  refuse  to  look  to  such  a  constitutional  preceptor,  as  the 
nuthor  of  the  "  Legal  Mode  of  suppressing  RioCsJ*  We  particularly 
recommend  to  the  notice  of  all  classes,  and  t«  none  more  so  than  the 
Middling  Classes,  the  following  admirable  observations  on  their  respective 
duties  in  times  like  these  in  which  we  live:— 

"  It  has  long  been  ray  opinion,  that^  ia  times  of  national  adversity, 
those  citizens  are  entitled  to  the  highest  praise,  who,  by  personal  exertions 
and  active  valour,  promote  at  their  private  hazard  the  general  welfare  ; 
ibat  the  second  rank  in  the  scale  of  honour  is  due  to  those,  who,  in  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  or  in  other  assemblies,  legally  convened,  pro» 
pose  and  enfarcCf  with  manly  eloquence,  what  they  conceive  to  be  salutary 
or  expedienl  on  the  occasion  ;  and  that  the  third  place  remains  for  those 
persons,  who,  when  they  have  neither  a  necessity  to  act,  nor  a  fair  oppoy« 
lunity  to  speak,  impart  in  writing  to  their  countrymen  such  opinions  as 
tiieir  reason  approves,  and  such  knowledge  as  thoir  painful  researches  hava 
enabled  them  to  acquire."— Xe^«/  Mode  of  Suppressing  Riots. 

F\ibii8h«d  by  JeuN  FaiakubK;  %  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hlt]^ 


This  day  is  published  Ta'ri*  t/and  tt.  pride  Sixpence  ead^,  and  N.umbeis 
2  to  6,  price  Two-pence  each,  ot  the 

CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND ; 

Written  after  the  Manner  of  the  Jewish  Historians. 
With  Notes  Illustrative  and  Explanatory;  and  an  Introductory  Dedicatfon 

2h  the  Stoinish  Multitude. 
By  PORCUS,  a  well-known  HOG. 

This  scarce  and  valuable  Work,  originally  written  by  a  Learnep  Pig 
of  the  last  Century,  comes  down  to  the  reign  of  George  the  Second.  It  con- 
tains a  brief  notice  of  every  important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  English 
Monarchs:  Their  religious  and  political  crimes,  their  follies,  vices,  amours, 
and  domestic  adventures,  are  all  faithfully  recorded.  '  The  Continuation- 
by  PoRcos,  written  also  after  the  manner  of"  the  Divine  HistorianSf  will 
contain  a  summary  narrative  of  every  important  fact  iu  the  private  and 
public  history  of  the  present  re^;  and,  it  is  thought,  will  form  the  most 
amusing  and  instructive  part  of  the  Work. 

The  whole  is  intendea  to  exhibit  a  faithful  picture  qf  the  indescribable 
blessings  of  monarchical  government;  and,  for  the  instruction  of  all  swine, 
to  give  a  true  and  correct  narrative  of  the  to'tsdomf  virtue,  and  goodness  of 
ENeLisu  Kings. 

TKc  Work  will  be  published  regularly  every  Week,  in  Numbers,  price  Two- 
pence ;  or  in  Parts,  everf  Third  Week,  containing  Three  Numbers,  stitched 
in  a  Coloured  Wrapper,  price  Sixpence,  The  whole  History,  with  Title-page. 
Index,  &c.  it  is  supposed,  will  be  comprised  in  about  Sixteeii  Nurabcrs.s^ 

Manchester  Massacre! f ! 


Just  published,  Part  I.  price  Sixpence,  and  PartlL  price  Fourpence, 

of  an 

AUTHENTIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  ATROCIOUS  PROCEEDINGS  AND 

iWagfeterfal  anO  geomanrp  5Butc|)erg 

AT   MANCHESTER!!! 

With  Remarks  on  the  ILLIllGAL  Conduct  of  the  Magistrates  ijn  suppressinjj 
the  Meeting,  and  their  proceedinvs  to^Tards  Mr.  Huk|";  also,  Anecdotes  of 
the  Yeomanry  Cavalry  and  Poliec;  Biography  6f  the  Mj^istrates;  details  of 
the  subsequent  proceedings  in  Manchester,  and/Ihe  neighbouring  Districts, 
awl  of  public  Meetings  on  the  occasion  at  Westminster,  London,  Lirerpor.!, 
and  various  parts  of  the  Country;  also,  Strictures  ron  the  Conduct  of  the 
Public  Press,  and  the  necessity  a(  the  RefetmvK  perststiiig  in  the  exercise  oi' 
their  undoubted  Right  to  asserabk  iand  rlelibfei-ate  on  the  best  nxjcit  of  it- 
dressing  their  grievances. 

The  whole  is  intended  to  form  a  rnnrvected  and  faithful  Narraiive  of  :h«: 
unparalleUed  Outrage  in  St.  l*ete»*s  Plaice,  and  of  the  Proceedings  i-esulimt; 
theaefrom  in  different  parts  of  the  Country.  The  principle  at  issue  betwixt 
tlhe  Rcjormers  and  their  Opponents  is—that  TaxutUm  mlRoui  Bepf-etentoiitm 
is  unconstitutional.  This  principle  they  must  maintain  at  all  lui/a'-ds,  or 
they  and  their  cause  are  vanquished   for  ever. 

The  Work  is  stitched  in  a  Coloured  Cover;  to  which  ia  added  a  Diges^^ 
of  the  most'illiportant  Liaws  relative  to  Public  Meetings,  and  the  printiug  an* 
publishing  of  Political  Publications. 

BT  THE  EDITOR  OF  ♦*  THE  BLACK  BOOK." 
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Part  XI. 

PuTCE  SIXPENCE,  fto  be  continued  Fortkightly,) 


OF 


THE  BLACK  BOOK; 

OE, 

Corruption    Unmasked !!! 

Am  Account  of  all  Places,  Pensions,  and  Sineipujrcs;  tbe  Revenues  of  tbe  Clergy  and 
Landed  Aristocracy ;  the  Salaries,  and  Emoluments  in  Court*  of  Justice  and  the 
Polite  PeparuueiUi  tbe  Incomes 4»rived  from  Public  Charities;  tbe  Bxpenditure 
of  the  Civil  List;  the  Amount  aoH  Application  of  the  Proits  of  tbe  Crown  and 
Admiralty ;  the  Profits  of  the  Bank  of  England,  arising  from  the  issue  ol^it* Note«, 
the  balances  of  Public  Money,  the  mauagement  of  Lotteries  and  tbe  Borough 
Debt,  and  other  sojjrces  of  emolument;,  the  Debt,  Revenue,  and  Influence  of  tb« 
Kast  India  ConDpany ;  the  State  of  our  F^aaDces^  Hotn^  and  Foreign  Trad,|»  and  the 
Circulating  Medium. 

To  which  Will  be  added, 

» 

A  Correct  List  of  the  present  Ilou<>e  of  Corninoto*,  tbe  Namet  of  the  Placw  for  wJii«h 
they  were  returned, — the  Number  of  Voters, — by  whom  influenced;  specifying  the 
Names  of  such  as  are  Placemen  or  Pensioners,  and  tbe  Money  they  receive  from 
tlw  public;  also,  a> simitar  List  of  the  Salaries  of  Mini^ers»  aad  thii  Moot Uef»; of  tike 
House  of  L'jfds. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


Tins  object. of  this  Work  is,  to  trace  the  cor- 
ruptions and  influence  of  Government  tinrough 
all  their  ramifications,  where  they  in  the  least 
tend  to,  or  art  in  any  way  connected  with  its 
support.  The  Public  has  long  been  in  possession 
of  Lists  of  Places,  Pensions,  and  Sinecures ;  but 
to  diese  there  are  several  objections :  Ffr«r,— A 
mere  alphabetical  list  of  names  and  incomes, 
without  stating  bow  those  incomes  originated,  or 
theiX)nncxions  of  the  individuals  receiving  them, 
cannot  give  a  correct  idea  of  tbe  importance  of 
such  persons  to  Government.  Secondly i-^'YhQ 
works  on  such  subjects  are  limited  to  persons  con- 
nected either  with  the  Government,  the  Police, 
Oi  the  Courti  of  Justice ;  omitting  all  estimate  of 
the  revenues  of  tlxe  Clergy  and  Aristocracy,  who 
fi»rm  the  basis  and  support  of  the  present  order  of 
things.  Thudhj, — We  object  to  atkiicicncy  of 
Hlostiation  and  comment,  which,  in  such  i>ub< 
^ects,  are  indisjpensable,  to  render  them  either 
uufid  or  intelUgil)le.  Four/A/j/,-~Pijblic«tions 
•I  Ais  nature  are  excessively  doar,  which  plaqes 
theoa.  eetirely  out  of  tbe  reach  dt  ths  gene««Iity 
•CltMidons. 


Having  0tttled  the  defects  of  suc^  pubKcstioia 

as  approximate  to  tbe  nature  of  that  we  propose, 
vre  shall  now  state  our  plan  and  arrangement. 

In  the  First  place,  we  shaU'divide  our  subject 
into  distinct  Parts  j  each  Part  will  be  prefaoed 
widi  an  introduction,  to  explain  what  is  diiheult, 
and  to  point  out  abuses.  The  number  of  Parts 
wiy  probably  be  ten  or  twelve. 

The  First  Part  will  contain  a  general  list 
of  Places,  Pensions,  and  Sinecures,  derived  im- 
mediately from  GovCTnment,  accompanied  with 
remarks  on  the  character  and  connexions  of  the 
individiials. 

Th^  Second  Part  will  contain  a  statement 
of.  the  Salaries  and  Emoltunents  in  Coiuts  dT 
Jtistice  and  the  Police  Department, — and  a  total 
estimate  of  the  revenue  derived  by  all  classra  ooa- 
nected  with  the  administration  of  law-  Thi*. 
Part  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  preface  with  some  ob- 
servations on  the  clianges  that  have  taken  place 
in  thelPolice  of  the  Metropolis,— the  consequent 
increase  of  Crown  patronage, — and  the  enormous 
expcQce  which  these  changes  hftY«  entailed  upoQ 
the  pubhc* 


Ill  the  T/iird  Part  we  shall  treat  of  the  Re- 
V«!iues  ot  the  Clergy  and  Aristocrac}' ;  which  we 
aball  compare  with  their  amount  before  the  war, 
to  ascertain  the  relative  situation  of  these  two 
dasses  before  and  since  that  event. 

In  tl>e  /  M  /  Uart  we  shall  treat  of  the  tn- 
comes  of  Public  Charities.  This  will  be  far  from 
being  the  least  interesting  and  certainly  the  most 
original  article  in  the  Work.  The  amount  of 
money  plundered  from  the  poor  is,  at  least,  treble 
the  amovmt-of  the  sums  lavished  in  Grants  and 
Pensions,  and  is  indis{  utably  the  vilest  and  basest 
robbery  that  ever  was  perpetrated.  In  this  arti- 
cle we  feliall  be  particularly  carefiil  to  state  the 
revenue  of  tlie  principal  Charities  of  the  Metro- 
polis, especially  the  Charter  House,  the  Found- 
ling, and  Christ's  Hospital:  and  also  in  the 
Country,  including^  Eton,  Winchester,  St.  Bees, 
&c.  Some  of  these  Establishments  have  incomes 
firom  10,  20,  to  40,000  .  a  year,  left  exclusively 
for  the  maintenance  of  orphans  and  indigent 
persons,  but  which  are  now  expended  in  providing 
sinecure  places  for  the  Clergy,  in  corrupting  the 
Electors  of  Members  of  Parliament,  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  'the  children  of  the  Aristocracy 
and  other  opulent  persons. 

Our  f.;///  Part  will  be  on  the  Civil  List. 
This  forms  a  gross  item  in  tlie  public  expendi- 
ture, amounting  to  more  than  Two  Millions 
a  year;  and,  in  treating  this  subject,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  distinguish  what  portion  of  the 
Civil  List  ia,  eio.u  expended  by  the  Royal  I^mi- 
ly,  and  what  portion  is  expended  in  the  admini- 
stration of  justice,  in  the  charge  of  Ambassadors, 
and  other  miscellaneous  services. 

The  Droits  of  the.  Ckown  will  form  the 
Sixth  Part  We  shall  shew  the  principal  sources 
whence  this  immense  fund  of  more  than  Eight 
Millions  has  arisen,  and  the  purposes  to 
which  it  has  been  applied,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  to  the  present  t^ne. 

In  our  S^v  nf:  Part  we  shall  treat  of  the 
Baxk  of  England:  the  profit  it  derives  from 
the  issue  of  its  notes, — from  holding  large  balances 
of  public  money, — the  management  of  die  debt, — 
and  other  sources  cf  emolument;— -and  generally 


on  the  intlncnce  of  the  paper  S^fetem,  and  iti 
connection  with  Go\^Tj:ment. 

Our  E>!ihlh  Part-will  be  on  the  East  lytrmx 
Company  ;  exhibiting  a  short  statement  of  the 
debt,  revenue,  and  inUuence  of  that  powerful 
Association. 

In  our  A'wM  Part  we  shall  give  a  clear  and. 
comprehensive  statement  of  our  Finances,  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Trade,  a»d  the  probable  in- 
crease of  the  Revenue,  and  tlie  operation  of  the 
Sinking  Fund. 

Lastly,  to  render  the  whole  complete,  we 
shall  subjoin  a  correct  List  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons^— the  names  of  the  places 
whence  they  were  Ktumed, — the  numKr  of 
voters, — by  whom  influenced;  specifying  the 
names  of  such  Members  as  are  Placemen  or 
Pensioners,  and  the  money  they  receive  from  the 
pubhc.  A  similar  List  will  be  given  of  the  Sala- 
ries of  Ministers,  and  the  IMembers  of  tlie  House 
of  Lords. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  The  Black  Book. 
No  such  work  has  ever  yet  been  offered  to  thp 
Public  It  will  contain  a  full  exposition  of 
abuse,  corruption,  intiuence,  and  patronage,  in 
all  their  various  shapes,  modes,  and  ramifications ; 
and  will  solve  a  mystery  which  has  long  perplexed 
tliinking  men,  n;A«  a  Government,  conducted  on 
principles  which  must  inevitably  terminate  in  na- 
tional misery  and  confusion,  should  be  so  lonjj 
tolerated  among  a  nation  of  enlightened  indiw- 
duals,Wa  vast  majority  of  whom  have  not  only 
foreseen,  but  been  anxious  to  avert  the  fatal 
catastrophe.  This  has  certifinly  been  a  subject 
of  surprise;  but,  after  perusing  the  details  we 
shall  exhibit  of  the  resources  of  Government,  of 
ilE  immense  influence,  and  the  various  ramifica- 
tions of  abuse  and  corruption,  it  will  cease  to 
excite  astonishment. 

The  value  of  such  a  Work  will  defend  upon, 
tlie  accuracy  and  authenticity  of  its  details;  we 
shall,  tlierefore,  be  partictdarly  careful  to  point 
out  the  sources  of  our  information,  that  those 
who  liavean  opportmiity  may  occasionally  verify 
our  statements. 


For  the  f^eneral  accommodation  of  all  classes,  two  modes  of  publication  have  been 
adopterl,  which  will  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time.  A  Pari  will  be  published  every 
f<>rtnijj;ht,  Price  Sixpence,  containing  24  Octavo^  pages,  stitched  in  a  coloured 
Wrapper.  A  Weekly  huwber  will  also  bo  published,  verbatim  from  the  Sixpenny 
Part,  Price  Twopence.  Three  Weekly  Numbers  will  be  equivalent  to  one  Sixpemty 
Party  vMth  which  ibev  will  exactly  correspond  in  size^  matter,  and  paper. 

*4*  Tfie  Workf  when  completed^  with  Title-Poge  and  Index,  will  form  a  handsotne 
Octavo  Volume ;  and  will  contain  a  complete  exposition  of  the  costf  mechanism,  ami 
corruptions  of  the  Bo.rough  System  of  Government, 
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Bank   of' England. 

From  this  statement  we  see  that  in  London  there  are  no  fewer  than  72  pri- 
vate banking  houses.  In  each  banking-house  there  are  at  least  three  part- 
ners, forming  an  aggregate  of  2 16  individuals,  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  would 
not  decline  signing  any  thing  emanating  fromThreadneedle  Street.  But  to 
the  private  bankers,  may  be  added,  the  stock-brokers,  loan-contractors,  and 
speculators  :  a  numerous  race,  who  likewise  owe  their  origin  in  great  part  to 
the  war  ;  intimately  connected  with  the  Bank,  and  ready  to  obey  at  all  times 
the  Directors.  In  short,  we  should  suppose  that  there  are  at  least  2000  in- 
dividuals in  the  metropolis;  who,  from  dependence  on  the  Bank,  as  well  as 
their,  own  supposed  interests,  would  be  ready  at  any  time  to  sign  any  Decla- 
ration, to  which  John  Whitmore  might  affix  his  signature. 

Tlie  wliole  of  these  classes  owe  their  origin  to  the  Pitt  System,  or,  to  ascend 
a  generation  higher,  to  the  Borough  System.  The  Borough  System 
begat  the  Pitt  System;  the  Pitt  System  begat  the  war;  the  war  begat  the 
Restriction  Act;  the  Restriction  Act  begat  the  Paper  System;  the  Paper 
System  begat  the  whole  race  of  bankers,  loan-contractors,  and  speculators; 
these  again  begat  Pauperism ;  and  lastly.  Pauperism  must  eventually  beget 
either  Radical  Reform  or  Military  Despotism. 

The  country  bankers  have  an  interest  and  an  influence  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  Bank  of  England.  We  always  find  them  at  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Glas- 
gow, Leeds,  and  every  part  of  the  empire,  ready  to  support  the  measures  of 
Government.  The  wealth  they  have  acquired,  and  the  wealth  they  hope 
to  acquire,  depend  on  the  continuance  of  the  policy  of  the  last  tv.'enty-five 
years.  This  is  a  point,  however,  which  it  may  be  proper  to  illustrate  more 
particularly. 

Next  to  an  impartial  administration  of  justice,  the  most  important  object 
to  the  people,  is  a  safe  and  secure  curreiiCy.  It  is  a  matter  of  so  much  mo- 
ment, that  it  ought  never  to  be  abandoned  to  the  caprice,  ignorance,  and  ava- 
rice, of  individuals  ;  accordingly  we  find,  that  in  all  countries  where  know- 
ledge had  made  any  progress,  the  power  of  providing  a  suitable  representa- 
tive of  value  was  vested  in  the  government.  This,  for  many  centuries,  was 
the  case  in  England  ;  but  since  every  object  for  which  governments  were  in- 
stituted has  been  abandoned,  and  justice,  religion,  and  morality,  become 
mere  pretexts,  for  pillage  and  oppression,  this  important  duty  lias  likewise 
been  neglected.  The  time  when  this  change  took  place,  may  be  dated 
from  the  pa'^sing  of  the  Restriction  Act,  in  1797  ;  that  measure  forced  out  of 
circulation  what  remained  of  the  precious  metals,  and  left  the  people 
wholly  dependent  on  paper,  issued  at  the  discretion  of  private  individuak. 
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Hence  arose  a  great  part  of  the  trade  of  banking.  The  bankei*s  owe  their 
origin  to  the  policy  which  produced  the  Restriction  Act :  they  will  inva- 
riably support  that  policy  :  they  will  always  oppose  Reform,  or  any  change 
likely  to  restore  a  genuine  currency  :  a  metallic  currency  would  destroy  their 
occupation:  their  profits  arise  from  supplying  tlie  community  with  paper; 
and  the  extent  of  these  profits  will  appear  from  the  following  consi- 
derations. 

The  gains  of  a  banker  do  not  arise  from  trading  with  his  own  capital,  but 
from  trading  with  the  credit  of  individuals.  His  profits  arise  from  the  em- 
ployment of  a  fictitious  capital,  which  he  can  create  at  pleasure,  and  which 
only  cobts  him  the  salaries  of  a  few  clerks,  and  a  trifling  expense  in  paper 
and  engraving.  With  this  lie  trades  as  real  money  ;  discounts  bills ;  makes 
advances  to  speculators,  merchants,  traders,  and  others  ;  and  charges  them 
four,  five,  or  more  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  his  paper  promises.  His  profits 
are  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  paper  he  can  force  into  circulation. 
The  absence  of  a  metallic  currency  ;  the  increase  in  trade,  commerce, 
and  agricultm-e ;  the  funding  system,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
specidation,  have  caused  an  immense  demand  for  paper  money.  The 
total  amount  of  paper  in  circulation  at  any  period  cannot  be  exactly 
estimated.  The  paper  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England  is  known,  but 
the  paper  issued  by  the  country  banks  cannot  be  ascertained,  Mr.  Lloyd, 
a  banker  in  London,  a  partner  in  a  banking-house  at  Manchester,  and 
agent  for  several  other  country  banks,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Bank 
Committee,  supposes  the  amount  of  country  bank  notes  in  circulation 
to  be  from  40  to  50  millions.  The  Committee,  in  their  Report,  consider  the 
estimate  too  great ;  and  state,  as  their  opinion,  that  the  country  paper  does 
not  exceed  from  20  to  25  millions.  The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
likewise  gave  an  estimate  from  the  statements  of  Mr.  Sedgwick.  Their 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  Bank  of  England  and  Country  Bank  paper  in  cir- 
culation, from  the  year  1810  to  the  year  1818,  is  as  follows  : — 

1810.  Bank  of  England,  ^22,541,000 
Country  Banks,         21,819,000 

1811.  Bank  of  England,       23,282,000 
Country  Banks,  21,543,000 

1812.  Bank  of  England,       23,237,000 
Country  Banks,  19,944,000 

1 815.     Bank  of  England,  24,023,000 

Country  Banks,  22,537,000 

1814.     Bank  of  England,  26,901,000 

Country  Banks,  22,709,000 
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1815.  Bank  of  England,  ^26,866,000 
Country  Banks,  19,011,000 

1816.  Bank  of  England,  26,574,000 
Country  Banks,  J  5,090,000 

1817.  Bank  of  England,  28,274,000. 
Country  Banks,  15,898,  !^00 

1818.  Bank  of  England,  27,220,000 
Country  Banks,  20,507,000 

This  statement  does  not  include  the  unstamped  small  notes  issued  by  the 
three  Chartered  Banks  of  Scotland,  nor  the  paper  circulation  of  Ireland. 
Allowing  for  these  omissions,  and  supposing  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lloyd, 
that  the  estimate  is  considerably  below  the  truth,  we  may  infer,  that,  for  the 
last  ten  years,  the  circulation  of  paper  has  amounted  on  an  average  to  sixty 
millions.  On  this  sum  the  banking  interest  has  been  deriving  a  profit  of 
4,  5,  or  more,  per  cent. ;  or  about  three  millions  annually ;  which  is  the  sura 
paid  by  the  public,  for  the  convenience  of  paper  money  in  lieu  of  a  genuine 
currency,  of  which  they  have  been  deprived  by  the  policy  of  the  Borough- 
mongers. 

A  Reformed  Parliament  would  destroy  in  a  great  measure  the  system  of 
private  banking.  A  national  currency  would  be  issued  under  the  control  of 
the  legislature.  Private  individuals,  who  offer  no  security  to  the  public, 
would  no  longer  be  permitted  to  issue  bits  of  paper  as  representatives  of  real 
property.  Fluctuation  in  the  currency  would  be  guarded  against,  and  the 
value  of  money  rendered  secure  and  uniform.  But  this  is  not  all  :  an  im- 
mense saving  would  accrue  to  the  community.  \ye  have  seen  the  bankers 
gain  three  millions  annually  by  the  issue  of  their  notes.  This  sum  clearly 
belongs  to  the  state  rather  than  individuals.  If  a  paper  currency  be  una- 
voidable, let  the  public  have  the  benefit  of  it.  There  would  be  no  greater 
difficulty  in  establishing  a  national  bank  than  a  national  mint;  and  it  would 
be  as  easy  for  the  legislature  to  exact  4  or  5  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  its  pa- 
per, as  levy  a  seignorage  on  the  coin.  This  would  form  an  important  addi- 
tion to  the  revenue:  three  millions  is  half  the  amount  of  the  Assessed  Taxes, 
and  equal  to  the  produce  of  the  leather  and  salt  tax. 

This  then  is  one  of  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  Reform — the 
insecurities  and  fluctuations  from  private  banking  would  be  avoided,  and 
the  public  save  about  three  millions  annually.  It  is  some  such  change  as 
this  that  Mr.Whitmore.and  other  Declarers,  we  imagine,  apprehend.  They 
are  well  aware  that  their  calling  had  its  origin,  and  depends  for  support,  in  a 
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corrupt  representation.  They  care  nothing  about  the  progress  of  seditious, 
blasphemous,  and  immoral  publications.  'Jliese  are  mere  pretexts,  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  their  party,  and  alarm  the  timid  and  credulous  part  of 
tlie community.  They  dread  a  reform  in  ]>arliament,  because  they  dread  a 
reform  in  our  monetary  system.  Their  importance  in  society,  and  the  wealth 
they  have  amassed,  and  the  wealth  they  hope  to  amass,  are  from  a  fictitious 
currency.  Their  fears,  like  the  fears  of  other  classes,  originate  in  their  sel- 
fishness. We  see  nothing  more  despicable  in  the  conduct  of  the  Bankers 
than  in  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs,  the  Bar,  the  Bench,  the  Clergy,  or  any 
other  class  arrayed  against  the  people.  The  opposition  of  all  these  classes 
originates  in  the  same  principle — selfism.  I^t  our  hermaphrodite  philoso- 
phers and  patriots  disguise  it  as  they  will;  let  Mackintosh,  Brougham,  and 
Jeffray,  urge  their  schemes  of  human  improvement,  the  vhole  of  their  phi- 
losophy and  virtue  amounts  to  this:  they  are  eitlier  in  the  possession  or  the 
expectancy  cf  a  monopoly  of  the  advantages  of  society,  and  they  neither 
love  liberty,  humanity,  nor  justice  sufficiently  to  wish  to  share  them  with 
the  great  mass  of  thtir  fellow-creatures. 

We  shall  only  make  one  more  remark  on  the  general  connexion  of  the 
Banking  system  with  the  government,  and  then  begin  our  exposition  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  The  Bankers,  both  in  London  and  the  Country,  derive 
their  influence  not  so  much  from  their  numbers  as  their  connexion  with  the 
commercial  classes.  And  this  again  arises  not  only  from  the  power  they 
possess  of  refusing  pecuniary  accommodation  to  particular  individuals,  as 
from  a  reputation  of  superior  respectability  and  intelligence.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  Bankers  in  the  principal  towns,  as  well  as  Mr.  Whitmore  in 
London,  have  always  sufficient  influence  to  procure  signatures  to  a  Decla- 
ration—ostensibly in  favour  of  the  throne,  the  altar,  social  order,  and 
so  forth,  but  in  reality  nothing  more  than  for  the  privilege  of  manufacturing 
old  rags  into  money. 

Li  treating  of  the  Bank  of  England,  there  appear  to  be  tliree  objects  par- 
ticularly deserving  of  our  attention.  First,  a  brief  outline  of  the  origin  and 
connexion  of  the  Bank  with  Government.  Secondly,  the  enormous  profits 
it  has  derived,  and  the  imm.ense  wealth  it  has  accmnulated  from  that  con- 
nexion. Thirdlii,  its  present  state  and  influence.  We  will  treat  on  each 
subject  as  briefly  as  possible,  so  as  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the 
most  important  facts  riecessary  to  a  knowledge  of  them. 

The  Bank  had  its  origin  in  war  and  taxation  ;  and  was  originally  projected 
by  one  Paterson,  a  Scotchmaa.     William  III-,  who  Jotroduced  standing 
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armies,  the  Excise  Laws,  the  funding  system,  and  other  grievous  calamities, 
wanted  money  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  war  against  the  French.  An  act 
passed,  inviting  people  to  make  voluntary  advances  to  the  amount  of 
ef  1,500,000  ;  and,  for  securing  the  payment  of  the  interest,  taxes  were  laid 
upon  beer,  ale,  and  other  liquors.  Upon  condition  of  £  1,200,000  of  this 
sum  being  advanced  within  a  certain  time,  the  subscribers  were  to  be  incor- 
porated ;  and  this  being  dont',  the  incorporation  took  place,  and  the  sub- 
scribers were  formed  into  a  trading  company,  called  "  Tlie  Govenwr  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England.'^  The  charter  of  corporation  was 
executed  July  27,  1694  ;  and  directs,  among  other  things,  that  a  governor 
or  deputy-governor,  and  twenty-four  directors,  shall  he  chosen  for  conduct- 
ing the  establishment.  For  the  £  1,200,000  lent  to  government,  they  were 
to  receive  yearly  o£  100,000;  o£ 96,000,  the  interest  at  eiglit  per  cent,  and 
e£4000  for  the  charges  of  management.  Their  loan  to  government  might 
be  redeemed  on  a  year's  notice,  aiid  in  t'lat  case  the  charter  and  company 
were  to  expire. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Bank,  on  which  one  or  two  remarks  may  be 
made.  It  is  clear  from  the  act  of  incorporation,  the  5t]i  and  6ih  of  Williaia 
and  Mary,  that  nothing  more  than  the  establishment  of  a  company  cf  tradei*s 
or  pawnbrokers  was  intended ;  and  that  it  never  was  surmised  ihci  they 
would  ever  form  a  part  of,  or  have  any  dominant  influence  in  the  Govern- 
inent.  The  act  specifies  very  particularly  the  sort  of  trade  they  were  to  carry 
on:  they  were  not  to  trade  in  goods  or  merchandise,  but  to  employ  their 
capital  in  discounting  bills  of  excl.ai^ge,  and  the  buying  and  stliing  of  golu 
and  silver  bullion  ;  with  a  permission,  however,  to  sell  such  goods  as  were 
mortgaged  or  pazuned  to  them,  and  not  redetmied  within  three  moi;ths  after 
the  expiration  of  the  time  of  redemption. 

But  still  furtherto  confine  these  traders  and  pav/nbrckers  to  their  province, 
and  prevent  any  further  connexion  with  the  Executive,  of  which  the  parlia- 
ment of  that  day  appears  to  have  been  somewJiat  apprehensive,  the  same 
law  of  William  and  Mary  imposes  a  penalty  upon  the  Directors  if  they 
purchase,  on  account  of  the  Corporation,  any  crown  lands,  or  if  thcv 
advance  to  his  Majesty  any  sum  of  money,  by  way  of  loan  or  anticipation 
on  any  branch  of  the  public  rever.ue,  other  than  on  such  funds  only  on 
which  a  credit  is  or  shall  be  granted  by  parliament.  Contrary  to  this  clause, 
and  notwithstanding  the  penalty,  the  Directors  continued  to  make  advances 
from  time  to  time,  on  treasury  bills,  to  the  jear  17&3.  In  that  year,  Mr. 
Bosanquet  was  Governor ;    he  had  some   doubt  of  the  legality  of  t!ie«e 
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advances  ;  and  applied  for  a  bill  of  indemnity  :  the  Bank  having  then  be- 
come an  essential  part  of  the  Government,  this  was  easily  obtained  ;  and  an 
act  was  passed  to  protect  the  Governor  and  Company  from  any  penalties 
they  had  incurred,  or  might  incur  in  future,  on  account  of  any  advances  to 
Government. 

Another  peculiar  circumstance  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the 
Bank,  is  in  the  mode  of  issuing  its  notes.  For  above  60  years  no  notes  were 
issued  for  a  less  sum  than  ^20  ;  and  these  were  made  payable,  not  to  any 
particular  person,  but  to  the  bearer,  on  demand ;  and  for  the  amount  of 
which  notes,  in  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm,  the  Bank  was  liable  to  be  sued 
and  arrested.  As  the  Bank  enlarged  its  advances  to  Government,  it  became 
necessary  to  lower  the  denomination  of  its  notes.  A  different  reason  has 
been  assigned,  but  this  no  doubt  is  the  true  one.  It  is  clear  indeed,  that 
the  real  capital  of  the  Bank  being  a  limited  sum,  it  could  only  have  money 
to  lend  to  Government  by  increasing  its  fictitious  capital  ;  in  other  words, 
by  extending  its  issues  of  paper ;  which  again  could  only  be  done  by 
lowering  the  denomination  of  its  notes.  While  ^£20  notes  alone  were 
issued,  their  circulation,  from  their  amount,  being  limited  to  the  commercial 
and  trading  classes,  no  great  quantity  of  paper  could  possibly  be  emitted  ; 
but  when  notes  of  the  value  of  15,  10,  5,  and  1  pound  were  issued,  their 
circulation  extending  through  all  classes  of  the  community,  the  issue  of 
Biuik  paper  would  proportionately  increase.  Government,  therefore,  in 
order  to  obtain  advances  from  the  Bank,  readily  permitted  the  issuing  of 
notes  of  smaller  value.  In  the  war  of  1755,  the  Bank  began  to  put  out  notes 
erf  the  value  of  „£  15  ;  and  before  the  conclusion  of  that  war,  notes  of  the 
value  of  o£  10.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  war,  in  1793, 
they  were  still  further  indulged,  and  allowed  to  issue  £b  notes ;  and,  lastly, 
in  the  year  1797,  came  the  c£  1  and  of  2  notes.*  Rents,  wages,  salaries, 
taxes,  and  every  thing  else,  could  now  be  paid  in  Bank  paper  ;  and  the 
Restriction  Act  having  protected  the  Bank  from  the  necessity  of  taking  up 
their  own  notes,  they  were  issued  in  prodigious  quantities;  and  in  exactly 
the  same  proportion  the  Bank  enlarged  its  advances  to  Government.  The 
following  statement,  extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Bank  Committee, 
€f  the  amount  of  Baiik  paper  in  circulation  in  different  years  ;  and  of  the 
amount  of  the  sums  advanced  to  Government  en  exchequer  bills,  and 
other  government  securities,  will  show  the  connexion  which  has  subsisted 
between  the  issue  of  paper  and  advances  to  Government :  — 

*  The  act,  allowing  tlie  Bank  to  issue  notes  under  ^f  5,  passed  on  the  3d  of  March, 
only/re  dtiys  &fter  the  Stoppage. 
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Bank  Notes.  Advances.^ 

1794 cf  10,963,380... £  8,7S6,5l4 

1795 13,539,160 1 1,1 14,230 

1 796 11 ,030,1 10 !  1 ,7 18,730 

1814 25,51 1,012. 23,607,300 

1815 27,155,824 27,156,000 

1816 26,681,398 26,042,600 

1817 27,339,768 25,399,510 

1818 27,954,558 27,002,000 

Having  shown  the  causes  which  led  to  the  issue  of  small  notes,  and  the  con- 
nexion betwixt  the  issue  of  Bank  paper  and  advances  to  government,  we 
shall  now  mention  some  other  points  connected  with  the  history  of  this 
Company. 

Without  the  assistance  of  the  Bank  the  immense  fabric  of  debt  and  taxation 
could  not  have  been  reared.  Of  this  Government  appears  to  have  been 
soon  sensible,  from  the  numerous  laws  enacted  for  its  encouragement  and 
protection.  To  prevent  competition,  by  the  statute  6th  of  Queen  Anne,  it 
is  enacted,  that  no  other  banking  company  of  more  than  six  persons,  should 
issue  notes  payable  in  less  than  six  months.  Innumerable  acts  liave  passed, 
imposing  the  penalty  of  death  for  forging  Bank  notes  ;  others,  the 
punishment  of  transportation,  on  persons  having  them  in  their  possession. 
The  English  code  has  been  made  the  bloodiest  in  the  world,  in  order  to 
uphold  the  Bank,  and  its  laws  more  savage  than  those  of  Draco.  But  of 
.these,  and  also  the  Restriction  Act,  we  will  speak  shortly  ;  let  us  now  only 
attend  to  those  laws  for  upholding  the  credit  of  its  paper. 

After  the  Restriction  Act,  the  Bank  ceased  to  be  an  independent  Cora- 

*  Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  inform  any  of  our  readers,  that  the  term  '*  advances** 
signifies  no  more  than  the  amount  of  debt  due  from  the  Government  to  the  Bank, 
arising  from  the  money  advanced  by  the  latter,  on  the  credit  of  the  annual  duties,  ex- 
chequer bills,  and  other  government  paper.  We  may  also  remark  here,  that  the  increase 
iii  the  Bank  issues  at  different  periods  exactly  corresponds  with  the  tiroes  at  which 
they  lowered  the  denomination  of  their  notes.  From  a  statement,  in  the  Supplement 
to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  it  appears,  that  the  Bank  paper  in  circulation  in  the 
yeor  1718,  twenty-four  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Bank,  amounted  only  to 
^1,829,930.  In  the  year  1754,  it  amounted  to  ^3,836,890 ;  in  six  years  after, 
namely,  in  1761,  when  the  Bank  put  out  £  15  and  ^10  notes,  it  suddenly  increased 
to  £5,863,290  ;  and  lastly,  after  the  jf  5  notes  were  issued,  it  amounted,  in  1794,  to 
more  than  ^10,000,000. 
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pany  ;  it  was  a  mere  Government  Office,  of  which  the  Governor  and  Direc- 
tors ha<\  the  management ;  and  which  issued  a  forced  government  paper. 
Paper  issued  under  such  circumstances  would  necessarily  depreciate ;  and 
this  was  an  evil  which  it  was  of  importance  to  Government,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  prevent.  Having  by  force  kept  bank-notes  in  circulation,  it  seemed  a 
slight  exlenjicn  of  the  same  desperate  principle  to  attempt  also  by  force 
to  maiiiiain  their  credit.  Various  laws  were  passed  for  this  purpose.  After 
the  Restriction  Act,  a  law  passed  to  protect  debtors  from  arrest,  who  ten- 
dered payment  in  notes,  though  they  still  continued  liable  to  a  common 
action  for  debt,  to  compel  payment  in  guineas.  This  was  the  first  attempt 
of  the  Boroughmongers  to  render  Bank  paper  a  legal  tender,  and  old  rags 
equivalent  to  gold.  In  1810,  when  paper  had  depreciated  30  per  cent,  and 
guineas  sold  for  from  2js.  to  285.  in  bank  notes,  a  law  passed  to  punish 
persons  pursuing  this  traffic,  and  imposing  penalties  on  those  who  sold  them 
for  their  real  value  in  paper.  Tenants,  who  offered  notes  for  rent,  were 
protected  from  distress,  though  liable  to  a  common  action  of  debt  or  eject- 
irv^nt.  At  length,  in  181 1,  Lord  King  having  given  notice  to  his  tenants  to 
pay  their  rents  in  guineas,  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm,  an  act  passed  to  protect 
persons,  tendering  payment  in  notes,  from  all  further  proceedings.  This 
was  the  finish.  Bank  paper  was  now  a  legal  tender  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  and  by  tlie  fiat  of  the  Oligarchy  linen  rags  were  metamorphosed 
into  gold. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  the  capital  part  of  Bank  leaislation — the  Restriction 
Act.  It  is  proper  the  Black  Bock  should  contain  some  record  of  that  black 
and  unprincipled  transaction.  It  was  truly  a  swindle  on  a  '*  broad  scale, *^ 
a  national  swindle.  We  shall  merely,  however,  give  the  outline,  and  not 
enter  into  any  minute  details  of  this  memorable  fraud. 

By  turning  to  page  247,  and  observing  the  amount  of  the  Bank  advances  to 
government  in  the  year  1796,  and  reflecting  on  the  various  laws  enacted  in 
favour  of  the  Company,  it  will  appear  that  an  intiniate  connexion  and  mutual 
dependence  had  been  created  betwixt  the  Bank  and  Government,  before  the 
Kestriction  Act,  in  1797;  that  law,  however,  completely  incorporated  the 
Bank  with  Church  and  State.  The  causes  which  produced  the  Stoppage  were 
briefly  these:  From  the  commencement  of  the  year  1797,  great  apprehen- 
sions were  entertained  of  a  French  invasion  :  the  people  were  alarmed  for  the 
stability  of  the  govermnent,  consequently  for  the  stability  of  the  Bank,  which 
depended  upon  the  government:  a  run  upon  the  Bank  ensued:  the  credit 
of  the  establishment  was  endangered  ;  and  suspicion,  which  Paine  justly 
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denominates  credit  asleep,  was  now  awakened.  The  run  on  the  Bank  con- 
tinued hourly  to  increase,  till  Saturday,  the  25th  of  February,  1797.  This 
was  the  last  day  the  Bank  was  compelled  to  pay  their  notes  on  demand, 
agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  these  notes,  and  the  conditions  on  which  they  had 
been  issued.  The  alarm  not  being  likely  to  subside,  and  the  run  continuing 
to  increase  till  the  latest  hour  the  Bank  was  open,  on  the  next  day,  Sunda?/, 
an  order  was  issued  from  the  Privy  Council,  requiring  the  Bank  to  forbear 
'issuing  any  more  cash,  till  the  sense  of  parliament  could  be  taken  on  the 
subject.  This  order,  as  might  be  expected,  was  instantly  obeyed,  A  few 
days  more  would  have  drawn  out  of  the  Bank  coffers  the  last  farthing  of 
cash  and  bullion.  The  company  wished  anxiously  to  conceal  the  amount  of 
specie  in  their  possession  at  the  time  of  the  stoppage  ;  but  by  an  ingenious 
calculation  of  Mr.  Allardyce,  this  point  was  subsequently  ascertained 
almost  to  a  certainty.  It  appears,  that,  on  the  25th  of  February,  the  last  day 
of  payment,  the  jiotes  in  circulation  amounted  to  ^8,640,250,  and  the  total 
amount  of  cash  and  bullion  in  the  Bank,  to  only  one  million  two  hundred 
and  seventy-tivo  thousand  pounds. 

The  Bank,  like  true  traders,  has  always  manifested  great  anxiety  about  the 
credit  of  the  house,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  stoppage 
did  not  originate  in  the  necessities  of  the  Bank,  but  the  necessities  of  the  go- 
vernment. In  the  Resolutions  of  a  Court  of  Directors  on  the  23th  March, 
1819,  affixed  to  the  second  Report  of  the  Bank  Committee,  it  is  said, 
*^  That  the  Restriction  on  Cash  Payments  nas  altogether  a  measure  of 
STATE  NECESSITY.'*  Whether  it  originated  in  the  necessities  of  the  Bank, 
or  the  Boroughmongers,  or  both — the  latter  appears  most  probable — it  is  not 
very  material  to  inquire  :  but  it  appears,  that  on  the  last  day  of  payment, 
the  Bank  had  little  more  than  a  million  of  cash  and  bullion  to  pay  more  than 
eight  millions  of  their  notes;  and  how,  under  such  circumstances,  the  Bank 
could  have  met  their  creditors,  or  what  could  have  protected  them  from 
arrest  for  debt,  but  the  interference  of  government,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive. 

But  the  fact  is,  the  stoppage  was  concerted  betwixt  Mr.  Pitt  and 
the  Directors.  Sometime  before  the  Order  in  Council  was  issued,  Mr. 
Bosanquet  and  other  Directors  had  had  repeated  interviews  with  that  minis- 
ter to  consult  how  the  run  could  be  stayed,  and  the  Company  saved  from 
impending  bankruptcy.  The  last  interview  was  on  the  22d  of  February ; 
the  Directors  were  then  in  a  terrible  fright;  they  told  the  minister  they 
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were  *'  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  house ;^'  and  asked  him,  Nvhen  **  he 
would  think  it  necessary  to  interfere.'"  Pitt  interfered  on  the  followiRg 
Sunday  :  a  singular  day  for  the  consummation  of  the  most  villainous  trans- 
action in  history.  Immediately  after,  the  Bank  had  recourse  to  the  vilest 
and  most  barefaced  hypocrisy  to  disguise  the'rr  disgraceful  bankruptcy  from 
the  public.  On  the  2d  of  March,  six  days  after  the  stoppage,  a  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors was  called.  Mr.  Bosanquet,  who  waited  on  Pitt  to  express  his  fears 
for  the  *'  safety  of  the  house,^^  and  to  know  when  ministers  would  interfere, 
was  present.  After  expatiatnig  on  the  then  prosperous  state  of  Bank  affairs, 
this  gentleman  told  the  Proprietors  that  he  earnestly  hoped  they  would  soon 
he  permitted  to  pay  their  notes,  as  usual,  in  cash.  Thanks  were  then  voted 
to  the  Directors  for  comphjing  with  the  Order  in  Council,  which  empow- 
ered them  to  violate  their  engagements  to  the  public  with  hnpunity,  and 
refuse  payment  for  their  notes.  All  this  was  excelleat.  Mr.  Bosanquet 
earnestly  hoped  that  they  would  he  permitted  to  do  that  which  he  had  ear- 
nestly petitioned  Pitt  they  might  be  protected  from  doing;  and  the  Proprie- 
tors gravely  thanked  the  Directors  for  complying  with  their  own  earnest 
request ! 

This  was  more  than  Punic  craft  and  Romish  duplicity.  The  Bank  showed 
itself  worthy  of  being  incorporated  into  a  system  of  fraud  and  pillage.  Its 
, whole  history  is  without  a  parallel,  except  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Blood, 
fraud,  and  duplicity, — these  are  its  characteristics.  The  Reformers  are  un- 
ceasingly accused  of  immoral  and  disorganizing  principles.  What !  more  so 
than  the  Pitt  System!  Look  at  the  history  of  the  first-born  of  that  system. 
Look  at  the  history  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Here,  indeed,  are  anti-social 
'and  Immoral  principles  with  a  vengeance.  Here  are  a  company  of  traders,  or 
pawn-brokers,  or  swindlers,  or  any  other  more  appropriate  name;  they  com- 
mence business,  incur  debts,  and,  unable  to  fulfil  their  engagement^:,  a  go- 
vernment of  social  order  and  religion  interposes  to  protect  them  from  the 
demands  of  their  creditors.  What  right  had  Government  to  interfere  at  all  ? 
The  Company  had  clearly  become  bankrupt;  tliey  were  unable  to  pay  their 
debts,  they  were  mere  traders  ;  why  not  share  the  fate  of  other  bankrupts  ; 
the  establishment  dissolved,  and  their  effects  sold  for  the  benefit  of  their  cre- 
ditors? This,  indeed,  was  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  It  would  have  been 
fottujiate  for  England,  for  Europe,  and  the  world.  It  would  have  saved 
Europe  from  a  desolating  war  of  twenty  years.     It  would  have  preserved  a 
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million  of  lives,  and  saved  rivers  of  blood.  It  would  have  saved  France 
from  the  bigoted  and  benumbing  sway  of  the  Bourbons ;  Spain  from  Ferdi- 
nand and  the  Inquisition;  England  from  hei^  paupers,  and  all  that  upstart 
wealth,  that  beggarly  and  insolent  greatness,  tliat  splendid  wretchedness,  and 
perishable  grandeur,  neither  accompanied  with  happiness,  nor  knowledge, 
nor  honour,  nor  liberty,  nor  humanity,  nor  any  other  great  and  estimable 
quality  in  human  nature. 

Let  us  now  resume  our  history  of  the  Bank  Stoppage. 

The  Order  in  Council,  requiring  the  Bank  to  issue  no  more  cash,  was 
issued  on  Sunday  the  36th  of  February.  The  Restriction,  or  Protection, 
or,  more  truly,  the  Sicindiing  Act,  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  3d  of 
May,  and  was  to  continue  in  force  till  the  24th  of  June,  that  is,  only  for 
fifty-tivo  days.  On  the  22d  of  June,  two  days  before  the' expiration  of  the  ori'- 
ginal  act,  it  was  renewed  till  one  month  after  the  next  Session  of  Parliament. 
This  was  i\\G  first  renewal ;  the  second  renewal  was  in  1798,  to  continue  till 
one  month  after  tiie  signing  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  Peace  came  in 
ISOl  ;  but  before  the  expiration  of  the  month,  the  third  renewal  was  passed j 
to  continue  till  the  1st  of  March,  1S03  ;  before  that  time,  notwithstanding 
peace  continued,  2i  fourth  renewal  passed  to  continue  till  six  weeks  after  the 
next  Session  of  Parliament.  In  the  interim  war  broke  out;  the /^ if /i renewal 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  to  continue  till  the  signing  of  a  defini- 
tive treaty  of  peace.  In  1814,  plaguy  peace  came  again  to  put  the  faith  of 
these  deluders  to  the  test  ;  but  before  the  expiration  of  the  six  months,  the 
sixth  renewal  passed,  to  continue  only  one  year.  In  1816,  the  country 
being  at  peace,  every  one  expected  the  szvindling  law  would  expire ;  when, 
lo !  it  was  renewed  the  seventh  time,  for  two  years  !  In  1818,  it  was 
again  renewed,  for  the  eighth  time,  for  one  year ;  and  in  1819,  it  was  re- 
newed for  the  ninth  time ;  and  the  Bank  protected  from  payment  of  its 
notes  in  statutable  coin  for  four  years. 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  Restriction  Act.  It  was  foreseen  at  the 
time  by  Fox,  Sheridan,  Hobhouse,  and  others,  that  such  a  law,  once  enacted, 
would  never  be  suffered  to  expire.  Events  have  verified  the  prediction- 
Men  are  loath  to  part  with  power  of  any  kind,  and  least  of  all  the  power  of 
making  money.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  dangerous  and  impolitic 
than  to  empower  a  company  of  traders,  whose  only  object  was  gain,  to  issue 
paper  not  convertible  at  th&  will  of  the  holder.  Such  a  power  was  sure  to 
i).e  abused.     The  Bank  had  an  interest  in  its  abuse.    Their  interest  was  to 
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inundate  the  country  with  paper,  to  expel  the  precious  metals  from  circula- 
tion, and  substitute,  in  place  of  the  legal  coin,  their  own  ragged  wealth.  They 
have  pui-sued  their  interest,  and  the  evil  is  now  incurable.  Sixty  millions 
of  paper  can  never  be  converted  into  a  metallic  currency.  While  the  system 
continues,  England  must  always  be  cursed  with — the  greatest  of  all  curses 
to  a  commercial  country — an  inconvertible  paper  money.  There  appear 
two  points  of  view  under  which  the  resumption  of  cash-payments  may  be 
principally  contemplated. — First,  it  appears  necessary,  that  the  Bank  should 
be  provided  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  specie  to  take  up  the  whole  of  its 
notes  before  the  restriction  on  cash-payments  can  be  safely  removed. 
Secondly,  is  it  possible  that  such  a  supply  of  the  precious  metals  can,  by 
'eny  means,  be  obtained  ?  Now^,  in  our  opinion,  the  first  is  an  indispensable 
condition  ;  and  that  the  second, is  physically  impossible.  Let  us  endeavour 
to  make  these  two  points  a  little  more  clear. 

Since  the  stoppage,  bank-paper  can  be  considered  nothing  more  than  a 
forced  government  paper,  and  of  course  its  value  depends  upon  the  stability 
of  the  Government.  Supposing  the  restriction  removed,  every  note  holder 
■would  be  at  liberty  to  demand  payment,  and  the  Bank  liable  to  be  called 
upon,  at  any  moment,  for  the  whole  amount  of  paper  in  circulation.  Would 
the  Bank  be  so  called  upon  ?  This  must  depend  upon  public  opinion — 
upon  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  security  of  Government.  Wliat  is  the 
opinion  entertained  noiv  of  Government,  or  likely  to  be  entertained,  while 
the  present  system  continues  ?  Is  there  a  single  individual  who  feels  any 
conlidence  in  its  permancy  ?  Is  any  one  so  blind  as  not  to  see  it  is  placed 
on  the  brink  of  destruction,  ready  either  to  be  swallowed  up  in  its  own  inextri- 
cable difficulties,  or  dashed  to  atoms  by  a  sutferingand  indignant  population  ? 
Can  cash-payments  be  resumed  under  such  circumstances  ?  Is  it  not  base 
delusion  to  pretend  such  a  thing?  The  restriction  removed,  the  only  thing 
to  maintain  bank  paper  in  circulation  would  be  faith  in  Government — 
in  the  Oligarchy — the  perpetuity  of  the  borough  system.  Is  such  faith  any- 
where to  be  found  ?  Does  any  one  believe  that  the  present  system  of  mock- 
representation,  profligate  expenditure,  sinecures,  and  a  hundred  more 
abuses,  clear  as  the  day,  can  now  stand  against  the  knowledge  of  the  com- 
munity > 

We  believe  no  one  entertains  such  an  opinion.  Our  position  then  is,  that 
it  is  gross  stupidity,  base  delusion,  to  talk  about  the  resumption  of  cash- 
payments  until  Government  is  reformed.     The  grievances  of  the  people  re- 
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dressed,  their  rights  if^stored,  justice  administered,  confidence  inspired  ;  in 
short,  when  a  government  is  established,  supported  by  the  good  wishes  of 
the  people,  and  not  by  the  bayonet,  the  dungeon,  and  iield-piece,  it  is  possible 
the  restriction  might  be  removed.  There  would  be  nothing  then  to  create  a 
sudden  run  upon  the  Bank,  except  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  exchanges, 
which  the  Bank,  in  a  great  measure,  has  the  power  to  controul.  From 
July  1816  to  July  1817,  the  market  price  of  gold  did  not  exceed  of  3  :  19 
per  oz.  ;  and  the  exchanges  with  the  Continent,  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  that  period,  were  in  favour  of  this  country.  While  this  continued  there 
was  nothing  to  cause  a  run  upon  the  Bank — there  was  nothing  to  induce  the 
holders  of  notes  to  offer  them  for  payment,  but  a  want  of  confidence.  A 
similar  state  may  again  occur;  and,  we  believe,  exists  at  this  present  time  ; 
but  would  any  one  say  the  restriction  might  be  removed  ?  Would  not  the 
whole  of  the  Bank  issues  be  returned  in  the  present  insecure  and  unsettled 
state  of  the  Government  ?  Must  not  this  insecurity  last  while  the  Govern- 
ment is  unreformed  ?  We  conclude  then,  that  provided  the  restriction  were 
removed,  from  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  present  system,  the  Bank  would 
be  called  upon  to  take  up  the  whole  of  its  notes ;  therefore  it  would  be 
necessary  to  be  prepared  with  a  sufficiency  of  specie  for  that  purpose.  But 
we  will  now  show,  that  to  acquire  such  a  quantity  of  specie,  by  any  means, 
is  utterly  impossible. 

A  country  not  possessed  of  gold  and  silver  mines,  acquires  possession  of 
the  precious  metals  very  slowly.  It  can  only  acquire  them  by  its  exports 
exceeding  its  imports ;  in  other  words  by  the  balance  of  trade  being  in  its 
favour.  When  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  its  favour,  the  exchange  will 
also  be  in  its  favour,  and  the  market  price  of  gold  will  fall.  The  balance 
of  trade,  however,  can  never  continue  long  in  the  favour  of  any  country;  its 
exports  can  never  long  continue  to  exceed  its  imports ;  nor,  on  the  contrary, 
the  imports  of  a  country  exceed  its  exports.  A  country  which  exports 
more  than  it  imports,  will  be  constantly  receiving  a  new  accession  of  the 
precious  metals.  But  gold  and  silver,  like  labour  and  every  other  commo- 
dity, as  they  become  more  plentiful,  also  become  cheaper ;  consequently 
increasing  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  lowers  their  value;  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  rises  the  prices  of  all  other  commodities.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  balance  of  trade  can  never  continue  in  favour  of  any  country  ;  because  it 
must  enhance  the  price  of  its  produce  and  manufactures  ;  and  consequently  it 
will  be  undersold  at  the  foreign  market ;  and  thus  from  being  an  exporting.  It 
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most  probably  will  Lecome  an  importing  counvry.  In  like  manner  it  might 
be  shown,  how  a  country  could  never  long  continue  to  import  more  than  it 
exported ;  for  being  drained  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  payment  of  the 
balance  of  trade,  all  its  produce  would  fall  in  price;  so  that  it  would  be 
able  to  sell  cheaper  than  in  any  other  country. 

To  apply  these  principles  to  England.  During  the  whole  of  Pitt's  war 
the  balance  ot  trade  was  in  her  favour:  the  superior  skill  and  industry  of 
the  people  caused  wealth  to  flow  into  the  country  in  abundance;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  as  regularly  conveyed  out  again  to  promote  igno- 
rance and  slavery  iu  the  liberticide  and  JMachiavelian  projects  of  her  rulers. 
But  though  her  real  wealth  was  squandered,  the  shadow  or  representative 
remained.  Paper  money  became  the  substitute  for  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  country  suffered  ail  the  evil  of  excessive  riches,  in  a  state 
of  absolute  poverty.  Hence  it  is,  that  though  England  is  perhaps  the  poor- 
est country  in  the  world  in  respect  of  the  precious  metals,  her  foreign  com- 
merce is  as  much  crippled  by  her  imaginary  wealth  as  though  she  were  the 
richest.  The  paper  has  not  only  forced  out  of  the  country  its  intrinsic 
wealth,  but  by  keeping  up  the  price  of  its  produce  and  manufactures,  must 
continue  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  re-admission. 

There  is  no  likelihood,  therefore,  of  England  having  the  balance  of  trade 
in  her  favour,  and  of  course  it  is  not  from  this  source  the  Bank  can  obtain  a 
supply  of  specie.  Indeed,  to  bring  back  the  specie,  would  require  Eng- 
land to  have  as  great  a  commercial  superiority  over  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  for  the  forty  years  to  come,  as  she  has  enjoyed  during  the  forty  years 
which  are  elapsed.  Is  this  likely  to  happen  with  her  debt  of  ^40,000,000, 
her  40,00<.)  lawyers  and  parsons,  her  2,000,000  cf  paupers,  and  her  100,000 
tax-gatherers  ? 

But  if  we  examine  the  subject  in  another  point  of  view,  we  shall  see 
how  desperately  foolish  is  every  hope  of  the  resumption  of  cash-payments. 
In  the  event  of  the  Restriction  being  removed,  it  is  not  merely  the  paper  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  but  also  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country  bank 
paper,  which  would  be  returned  for  payment.  In  the  present  state  of 
alarm  and  incertitude,  the  Bank  of  England  might  daily  expect  to 
have  nearly  the  whole  of  its  paper  returned,  and  the  Country  Banks 
at  least  one  half ;  so  that  to  prepare  cash  for  such  a  run,  at  least 
of  40,000,000  of  specie  would  be  needful.  Where  or  how  is  such  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  specie  to  be  obtained  ?  Such  a  sum  is  more  than  Ave  times 
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the  annual  produce  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  world.*  Sup- 
posing it  absorbed  from  the  circulations  of  other  countries.  But  how  is  that 
to  be  done  ?  l"o  attempt  to  purchase  it  v\  ith  more  notes  would  be  fool- 
ish enough  ;  and  to  think  of  obtaining  it  by  the  balance  of  trade  is  nearly  as 
ridiculous  and  impracticable.  Indeed  it  must  be  clear,  from  what  we  have 
said,  that  were  it  possible,  by  any  magical  operation,  so  far  to  lessen  the  cir- 
culation of  other  countries,  it  would  be  ruinous  to  what  remains  of  foreign 
trade.  It  must  aggravate  the  difficulties  under  which  trade  now  labours,  by 
increasing  the  disproportion  betwixt  the  prices  of  commodities  in  this  and 
neighbouring  states. 

We  shall  now  leave  the  Bank  Restriction  Act.  But  before  we  conclude 
we  will  make  one  more  remark.  The  hirelings  of  abuse  represent  the  pre- 
sent contest  betwixt  reform  and  corruption,  as  a  contest  betwixt  j^r^^periz/ 
and  no-property  \  betwixt  those  who  have  something  and  those  who  have 
nothing  to  lose.  Stupid  as  this  calumny  is,  it  is  gulped  down  by  half  the 
wealthy  fools  in  England,  and  they  really  believe,  that  Reform  only  means 
a  general  plunder  of  the  rich.  The  base  slaves  who  prey  upon  the  fears  of 
these  imbeciles,  know  well  the  falsity  of  the  allegation.  They  know  it  is 
not  a  struggle  betwixt  property  and  no-property,  but  betwixt  starvation  and 
prodigality ;  betwixt  right  and  usurpation  ;  betwixt  a  government  of  law 
and  a  government  of  military  violence;  betwixt  the  happiness  of  a  whole 
community  and  a  plundering  Oligarchy.     But  we  would  ask  those  panders 

'*  Mr.  Allen,  in  his  examination  before  the  Bullion  Committee,  in  1810,  gave  in  a 

statement,  extracted  from  Brongniant,  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  yearly  added  to 

the  commerce  of  Europe.     His  statement  is  as  follows  : — 

Dollars. 
Value  of  gold  and  silver  brought  annually  into  circulation.  .45,762,803 

Of  this  sum,  from  the  Old  World 5,049,408 

from  the  New  World 40,713,395 

Of  the  produce  of  the  New  World,  Spanish  America  36,096,736 

< Portuguese  America    4,439,040 

From  this  statement  it  appears,  that 

1.  The  produce  of  gold  from  the  New  World  is  to  its  produce  from  the  Old, 

as  3,5  to  1. 

2.  The  produce  of  silver  from  the  New  World  is  to  its  produce  from  the  Old, 

as  n  to  1. 

3.  The  total  annual  produce  of  silver  is  to  the  total  annual  produce  of  gold, 

as  52  to  1. 
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of  abuse  what  resipect  they  have  shown  for  property  in  the  Bank  Restriction 
Act  ?  Was  that  not  an  attack  upon  property  ?  Was  it  not  a  violation  of  pro- 
perty to  force  thirty  millions  of  paper  into  circulation,  which  they  knew  nei- 
ther could  nor  ever  would  be  repaid?  which  they  knew  must  soon  or  late 
reduce  thousands  of  persons  to  beggary,  and  their  imaginary  wealth  vanish 
in  the  hands  of  its  holders  like  thin  air. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  Restriction  Act  are  the  Bank  Hangings. 
We  should  wish  to  lay  before  the  reader,  in  a  small  compass,  the  most  im- 
portant facts  connected  with  this  sanguinary  history.  More  blood  has  been 
shed  to  uphold  the  Paper  System  than  to  preserve  life  from  the  attacks  of 
the  murderer  and  assassin.  The  deprivation  of  property  by  the  Restriction 
Act,  and  the  sacrifice  of  life  by  the  Forgery  Laws,  render  the  history  of  the 
Bank  a  record  of  blood  and  violence,  only  to  be  paralleled  in  the  atro- 
cities of  the  Spaniards  in  the  conquest  of  the  New  World.  These  ferocious 
monsters  hunted  their  victims  with  real  blood  hounds ;  while  the  sordid 
dealers  in  paper,  in  the  use  of  spies  and  informers,  have  employed  animals 
whose  thirst  for  blood  appears  to  have  been  hardly  less  rapacious  and  insa- 
tiable. 

More  than  four  hundred  victims  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  Moloch 
of  Paper  credit.  This  stream  of  blood  only  began  to  flow  at  the  period  of 
the  Stoppage.  One  crime  prepared  the  way  for  another;  and  the  attack 
Bpon  property  by  the  Restriction  Act,  prepared  the  way  for  an  attack  upon  life. 
There  were  scarcely  any  executions  for  forgery  prior  to  the  suspension 
of  Cash  Payments,  in  1797.  From  1783  to  1797,  there  were  on\y  four  pro- 
secutions for  forgery  by  the  Bank  of  England.  In  the  equal  period  from  1 797 
to  1811,  they  had  swelled  to  the  enormous  number  of  469.  They  multiplied 
more  than  a  hundred  fold.  The  following  authentic  document  contains  the 
whole  history  of  this  dreadful  tragedy,  and  is  the  Bank's  own  calendar  of  the 
blood  they  have  shed. 
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An  Account  f)/"  Me  Number  of  Persons  prosecuted  for  Forging  Notes  of 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  for  knoivinghj 
uttering  or  possessing  such  Forged  Notes,  knowing  them  to  he  Forged, 
since  the  Suspension  of  Cash  Payments  by  the  Bank,  in  February  1797, 
to  the  25th  February  1818;  distinguishing  the  Years,  and  the  Number 
Convicted  and  Acquitted: — 


CAPITAL. 

Convictions  for 

Total  Number 

YEAR. 

CONVICTIONS. 

having  forgedBanlc 
uoles  in  possession. 

Acquittals. 

prosecuted. 

1797 

1 

1 

2 

.1798 

11 

-1 

1 

12 

1799 

12 

— _ 

3 

15 

1800 

29 

.1—. 

15 

44 

1801 

32 

1 

21 

54 

1802 

32 

12     ^ 

19 

Q3 

1803 

7 

1 

1 

9 

1804 

13 

8 

4 

25 

1805 

10 

14 

4 

28 

1806 

— . 

9 

1 

10 

1807 

16 

24 

5 

45 

1808 

9 

23 

2 

34 

1809 

23 

29 

16 

68 

1810 

10 

16 

3 

29 

1811 

5 

19 

9 

33 

1812 

2Q 

26 

12 

64 

1813 

9 

49 

7 

65 

1814 

5 

39 

3 

47 

1815 

7 

51 

5 

63 

1816 

20 

84 

16 

120 

1817 

3? 

95 

15 

142 

1818 

4 

21 

1 

2Q 

25  Feb. 

Total  313 

Total  998 

Joseph  Kaye, 

2Ut  Al 

ml,  1818. 

Solic 

itor  to  the  Ban 

k  of  En  gland. 

Thus  we  see  that  313  persons,  in  the  last  twenty-one  years  of  compulsory 
paper-money,  have  suffered  death  for  counterfeiting  Bank-notes.  In  the 
eight  years  preceding  the  suspension  of  cash-payments,  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle prosecution  for  forgery ;  but  in  the  eight  years  which  followed  that  swind- 
ling transaction,  there  were  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  forty-six  capital 

33 
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executions  for  that  offence  !  Of  the  four  persons  prosecuted  for  forgery  by 
the  Battk  in  the  fourteen  years  before  the  suspension,  two  were  executed  in 
the  year  1784;  one  in  the  year  1788  ;  and  tlie  fourth  tried  and  acquitted  in 
1789. 

These  facts  are  all  taken  from  returns  made  by  the  Rank  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  may  safely  infer  then,  that  more  than  three  hundred  of 
our  fellow-creatures  have  been  ignominiously  slaughtered,  solely  from  the 
Restriction-law.  Before  that  event,  scarcely  a  person  was  ever  prosecuted 
for  forgery  ;  but  after  that  time,  twelve,  twenty-nine,  and  more  than  thirty 
human  beings  were  the  regular  annual  sacrifice  to  the  paper  Moloch.  But 
the  Bank  executions  will  appear  still  more  horrible,  when  contrasted  with 
the  following  account  of  the  number  of  sufferers  for  other  offences  : — 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Persons  Convicted  and  Executed  for 
Forgery,  and  other  Offences,  in  England  and  IFales,  from  1805  to  1818, 
inclusive  ;-* 

Offences.  Convicted.  Executed* 

Burglary 1874... 199 

Larceny  to  the  amount  of  of  40 1119...-. 17 

Horse-stealing 852 85 

House-breaking  in  the  day-time  and  larceny      761 17 

Robbery  from  the  person,  &c 848 183 

Sheep-stealing 896 43 

Forgery 501 207^ 

Murder 229 ..202 


Total. 8340 4035 

From  this  statement,  it  is  seen,  that  more  persons  have  been  executed  for 
forgery  than  murder.  We  observe  also,  with  what  relentless  ferocity  offences 
against  the  Bank  have  been  punished.  Of  1874  burglars  convicted,  only 
about  one  in  nine  was  executed ;  and  of  horse-stealers  the  proportion  was 
still  smaller;  only  about  one  in  ten.  Of  1119  convicted  of  larceny,  the 
proportion  suffering  death  is  only  about  one  in  sixty-six.  Of  robberies,  one 
in  seven  was  thought  sufficient;  and  for  the  crime  of  sheep-stealing,  one  in 
twenty.  Of  76 1  convicted  of  house-breaking,  the  penalty  of  death  was 
only  inflicted  upon  about  one  in  forty-four.     But  when  we  come  to  thQ 

^  Of  this  number  of  207,  no  fewer  than  176  vteio  t^ie  victii^  of  Bank  proseca- 
tioas. 
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crime  of  forgery,  justice  seems  to  have  been  administered  on  a  new  princi- 
ple. Of  501  persons  convicted  of  that  offence,  two  hundred  and  one,  or 
nearly  one-half  were  executed.  Why  should  this  crime  be  punished  with 
such  unequal  severity  ?  In  what  does  its  atrocity  consist  ?  It  does  not  destroy 
life ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  endanger  real  property.  But  it  may  be 
said  it  destroys  confidence,  and  thus  aims  a  dangerous  blow^  at  commerce. 
This  argument  sounds  well  from  the  supporters  of  an  inconvertible  paper- 
money.  It  sounds  well  from  the  authors  of  the  Eestriction  Act.  Was  net 
that  measure  a  blow  at  commercial  confidence  ?  Was  it  not  aiming  a  deadly 
blow  at  commerce,  to  force  an  immense  mass  of  paper  into  circulation,,  to 
double  prices?  But  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  consistency  or  reason  in  these 
men.  W^ith  them,  imitating  Bank-notes  is  an  atrocious  otf'ence,  not  because 
it  endangers  commercial  credit,  or  property,  or  the  persons  of  individuals, 
but  because  it  endangers  the  borough  s\slem.  I'hoir  maxim  is  simply  this, 
and  it  extends  equally  through  ihe  state,  the  church,  and  the  bench:  what- 
ever endangers  the  outworks  of  coriuption  is  had,dXi6.  whatever  tends  to  their 
support  is  good. 

Nothing  can  be  more  horrible  than  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  Bank 
persevered  in  its  bloody  career.  It  will  be  seen  from  our  statement,  that 
every  year  brought  an  increase  of  victims,  and  the  gallows  was  fairly  gorged 
with  the  dreadful  sacrifice.  Yet  they  persisted  in  their  sanguinary  course, 
without  remorse  or  abatement.  Their  appetite  seemed  to  increase,  and 
their  thirst  for  blood  rather  sharpened  than  satiated  by  indulgence.  We  can 
imagine  nothing  more  damnable  than  the  Bank's  own  statement  of  their  exe- 
cutions. In  1801,  thirty-tZL'o  unfortunate  individuals  were  ignominiously 
sacrificed.  In  1802,  exactly  the  same  number.  It  surely  now  was  time  to 
pause.  It  was  time  to  think  of  some  remedy.  The  waste  of  life  w  as  clearly 
useless.  Even  tigers  would  have  been  appalled  at  such  carnage.  But  the 
Bank  seemed  insensible.  They  went  on  hanging  and  transporting  for  sixteen 
years  more.  In  181G,  their  victims  had  swelled  to  104.  In  1817,  to  127  I 
During  all  this  time,  we  heard  of  no  attempt  to  prevent  the  imitation  of 
their  notes.  In  the  engraving,  the  printing,  and  signing  of  their  notes, 
temptations  were  rather  multiplied  than  diminiiihed.  The  object  appeared 
to  be  punishment  rather  than  prevention.  We  may  talk  of  the  excesses  of 
the  French  revolution,  and  of  the  guillotine  butcheries  of  Robespierre,  but 
do  they  afford  a  parallel  to  the  Bank  hangings,  performed  under  a  govern- 
ment of  social  order,  and  which  boasts  that  the  Christiiui  religion  is  a  part 
of  its  law  and  constitution? 
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Had  not  public  indignation  been  at  length  roused,  it  is  impossible  to  fore- 
see the  extent  to  which  the  Bank  would  have  carried  its  inhuman  traffic. 
Twenty  years  of  blood  sufficiently  showed  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected 
from  their  humanity.  The  Daily  Presa,  and  all  the  mock  advocates  of  hu- 
manity, religion,  and  law,  were  silent  during  this  time.  It  is  to  the  labours 
of  the  ll^eeklij  Pressy*  acting  on  the  humanity  and  good  sense  of  an  English 
JLfry,4hat  we  must  ascribe  some  pause  in  this  cannibal  feast.  But  though 
the  vultures  were  scared,  they  were  loth  to  abandon  their  prey.  The 
execution  of  Cashman,  Weller,  and  Driscoll,  in  December,  was  an  unpa- 
ralleled outrage  on  reason  and  public  feelii.g.  The  acquittals  of  Juries,  the 
fallibility  of  their  inspectors  and  clerks,  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining 
forged  from  genuine  notes — all  which  had  been  established  beyond  doubt, 
surely  ought  to  have  saved  these  unfortunate  men.  But  tiie  Bank  was 
callous  both  to  reason  and  humanity;  and,  like  Shylock  the  Jew,  ob- 
stinately insisted  on  the  last  pound  of  flesh  awarded  by  the  law. 

Before  we  conclude  this  subject,  we  will  insert  two  or  three  important  re- 
turns made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  will  fully  illustrate  the 
absurdity  of  their  attempts  to  prevent  the  imitation  of  their  notes,  and  also 
the  impossibility  of  distinguishing  forged  from  genuine  jiaper. 

*  The  great  champion  in  ihe  crusade  against  the  Bank,  was  the  Black  Dwarf, 
whose  unceasing  attacks,  and  valuable  expositions,  first  excited  public  attention  to  the 
Bank  Hangings.     In  that  paper  it  was  fully  demonstrated — 

1,  That  the  forgery  of  Basik  notes  is  a  matter  of  the  easiest  accoinplishuient. 

S.  That  they  may  be  iiuitaied  so  correctly,  as  to  prevent  any  person  distinguishing 
betwixt  true  and  faise  notes. 

3.  That  the  Bank  servants  were  not  only  incompetent  to  distinguish  genuine  from 
forged  paper,  but  had  often  ignorantly  refused  good  notes. 

4.  That  most  of  tlic  evil  was  attributable  to  the  slovenly  manner  the  notes  were  exe- 
cuted, aifording  to  their  servants  and  the  public  no  criterion  to  distinguish  good  from 
bad. 

5.  That  the  Judge,  from  a  confidence  in  the  Bank,  had  frequently  admitted  incom- 
petent evidence,  from  a  belief  that  the  Bank  was  possessed  of  demonstrative  proof. 

Lastly,  it  was  shown  that  the  Bank  had  no  such  proof;  and  that  their  clerks  and  iht 
spectors  were  all  fallible,  and  unable  to  distinguish  forged  from  genuine  paper. 

These  positions  were  all  supported  b}-  numberless  instances,  which  left  no  doubt  of 
their  autlienticity. 
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LIST   I. 

An  Account  of  the  Total  Number  of  Forged  Bank  Notes  discovered  by 
the  Bank  to  have  been  Forged,  by  presentation  for  payment,  or  other- 
wise, y'r^)/;/  \st  January  1812,  to  XOth  April  1818;  distinguishing  each 
Year,  and  also  distinguishing  the  number  of  Notes  of  different  values. 


Years. 


J812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 


o£i 

£^ 

£5 

^10 

^15 

ofSO 

c£20 
upward 

12,255 

4,261 

1,125 

205 



34 

5 

11,347 

3,097 

827 

38 

— 

4 

2 

10,342 

3,320 

1,011 

38 

— 

10 

1 

14,085 

2,829 

806 

41 

2 

1 

1 

21,860 

2,141 

795 

24 

— 

5 

24 

28,412 

1,G39 

875 

52 

— 

— . 

2 

8,937 

107,238 

1       1 

300 

387 
5,826 

21 



2 

54 

-r 

17,787 

419 

35 

Total. 


17,885 
1 5,315 
14,722 
17,765 
24,849 
37,180 
11,682 

131,361 


Bank  of  England,  May  13,  1818. 

From  this  statement  it  appears,  that  the  amount  of  forgeries,  notwith- 
standing the  Bank  executions  increased  every  year  ;  and  that  the  total  loss 
sustained  by  the  public,  on  account  of  paper  rejected  as  forged,  amounted, 
in  SIX  YEARS,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  ^131,361. 

Here  follows  a  statement  of  the  sums  expended  by  the  Bank  in  prosecu- 
tions since  the  suspension  of  cash  payments, 

LIST  II. 

An  Account  of  the  whole  Expense  incurred  by  the  Bank  of  England,  in 
Prosecutions  for  Forging  their  Notes,  or  Jor  knozvingly  uttering  or 
possessing  such  Notes,  from  \si  of  March  1797,  to  the  1st  of  April 
18  IB;  containing  the  number  of  Persons  prosecuted  each  Year,  and  the 
Expenses  of  the  same. 


Number 

Number 

. 

Years. 

of 
Persons. 

Expenses. 

Years. 

of 
Persons. 

Expenses. 

£       s. 

d. 

£        s.    d. 

1797 

1,538   12 

8 

1812 

64 

15,752     1     5 

8 

12 

4,130  IS 

0 

13 

65 

15,306  17     1 

9 

15 

5,705     0 

10 

14 

47 

10,952  10   11 

1800 

44 

12,753     7 

6 

15 

63 

13,818  13     3 

01 

.    54 

11,349   18 

7 

16 

120 

25,971      8   11 

02 

63 

15,618   19 

1 

17 

142 

29,910     4     1 

03 

9 

3,861      1 

6 

1818 

04 

25 

6,148     3 

4 

to  1st 

05 

28 

9,873     1 

7 

April 

118 

19,892     5     6 

06 

10 

2,849  17 

9 

07 

45 

11,844  12 
8,136  16 

3 

08 

34 

1 

Total  expended 

in 

09 

68 

16,414    9 

3 

prosecutions. 

i' 249,900     0     8 

1810 

30 

8,070   19 
723  12 

Q 

;l8ll 

32 

6 
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Nearly  a  quarter,  of  a  million  expended  in  prosecution.  But  the 
next  list  is  still  more  curious.  It  is  an  account  of  the  notes  which  were  ac- 
tually received  at  the  Bank,  and  paid  as  genuine,  but  which  afterwards 
proved  to  he  forged. 


LIST  III. 

Av  Account  of  the  Total  Nominal  Value  of  Forged  Bank  Notes  pre- 
sented  to  the  Bank  of  England,  from  the  1st  of  January  1816,  to  the  lOth 
April  1818,  distinguishing  each  year,  and  distinguishing  the  amount  of 
those  of  which  payment  was  refused,  from  that  of  the  Notes  which  were 
paid  and  which  afterwards  proved  to  he  Forgeries. 


In  181C 

1817 

To  April  10,  1818 


Amount  of  Notes 

of  which  payment 

was  refused. 


of  29,256 
35,054 
10,375 


Notes  paid,  the  no- 
minal amounl  of 
which  was  afterwards 
recovered. 


^26 

44 

5 


The  total 
nominal 
value. 


of29,282 
35,098 
10,380 


This  list  proves  decisively  the  barbarous  and  inhuman  principles  on  which 
the  Bank  have  proceeded.  Here  is  not  one,  but  seventy-five  pounds  which 
the  Bank  paid  as  genuine,  but  which  afterwards  proved  forged.  This  surely 
ought  to  have  made  them  pause.  They  had  their  own  experience  of  their 
inability  to  identify  their'notes.  Yet  they  went  on  hanging  and  transport- 
ing without  mercy,  on  the  bare  suspicion  (for  after  these  repeated  blunders, 
they  could  deem  it  nothing  else)  that  their  paper  was  imitated. 

We  shall  now  conclude  our  history  of  the  Bank.  We  have  given  some 
account  of  its  origin, — the  stoppage  in  1797, — die  most  important  laws  rela- 
tive to  the  establishment, — and,  lastly,  the  Bank  hangings.  Our  next  ob- 
ject is  to  give  an  account  of  the  Ba^k  profits,  and  the  enormous  wealth  it 
has  acquired  since  the  suspension  of  cash-payments. 

The  profits  of  the  Bank  arise  from  various  sources.  First,  from  the  inte- 
rest of  their  notes  in  circulation,  which,  in  some  years,  as  in  1817,  amounted 
to  more  than  twenty-nine  millions.  Secondly,  from  balances  of  public 
money.  These  balances  arise  from  the  produce  of  different  taxes  paid  into 
the  Bank,  and  which  have  not  been  drawn  out  for  the  service  of  govern- 
ment.    On  an  average  of  ten  years^  from  1806  to  1816,  the  balance  amoubt^d 
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to  £\  1,000,000,  on  which  the  Bank  gained  an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

The  tliird  source  of  profit  is  the  interest  on  their  capital  and  savings. 
The  Bank's  permament  capital  amounts  to  ^11,686,000,  lent  to  government 
at  an  interest  of  3  per  cent.  The  fourth  source  of  profit  is  from  the  manage- 
ment of  the  borough  debt.  From  a  late  act  for  the  management  of  the 
debt,  the  Bank  is  paid  ^340  per  million  per  annum,  when  its  amount  shall 
be  400  millions,  and  not  exceed  600  millions:  and  ^£300  per  million  oij 
such  part  of  the  debt  as  exceeds  600  millions. 

The  fifth  souice  of  profit  is  from  the  management  of  lotteries ;  for  issuing 
the  tickets  and  paying  the  prizes,  they  have  generally  received  oflOOO  for 
each  lottery.  Besides  these  sources  of  profit,  the  Bank  derives  a  profit 
from  its  trade  in  bullion,  the  destruction  of  its  notes,  and  the  private  depo- 
sits of  individuals.  It  also  has  a  profit,  at  the  rate  of  „£ 805 :  15  :  10  per 
million,  for  receiving  subscriptions  on  loans  contracted  for  by  government.* 
All  these  forn>  the  gross  profits  of  the  Bank  ;  from  which,  in  order  to  form 
an  estimate  of  their  annual  gain,  it  is  only  necessary  to  deduct  the  amount 
of  their  expenses,  the  stamp  duty  on  their  notes,  and  the  interest  of  their 
cash  and  bullion,  which  constitutes  their  unproductive  capital. 

First,  as  to  the  expenses  ot  the  Bank.  The  Committee  of  Public  Ex* 
penditure  stated,  in  their  Report  in  1807,  "  that  the  number  of  clerks  em- 
*'  ployed  in  the  Bank,  exclusively  or  principally  in  the  public  business 
"  was. 

In  1786 243 

1796 313 

1807 450 

*'  whose  salaries,  it  is  presumed,  may  be  calculated  at  an  average 
"  between  ^120  and  ^170,  for  each  clerk;  taking  them  at  .f  135,  which 
*'  exceeds  the  average  of  those   employed  in  the  South-Sea  House,  the 

"  sum  is ^60,750 

*'  at  o£l  50,  the  sum  is 57  500 

"  at  ^170,  the  sum  is 76  500 

"  either  of  which  two  last  sums  would  be  suflicient  to  provide  a  superannu- 
**  ation  fund." 

*  During  ihe  continuance  of  the  income-tax,  the  Bank  had  an  allowance  of 
^1S50  per  million,  or  one  eighth  per  cent  for  receiving  the  produce  of  that  inquisi' 
torial  impost.- 
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The  total  expense  for  managing  the  public  business,  the  salaries  of  the 
governor,  directors,  &c.  as  stated  by  the  same  Report,  are  as  follow  t^ — 
Salaries  to  governori  deputy -governor,  and  directors  ,£8,000 

Incidental  expenses,  about 1 5,000 

Additional  buildings  and  repairs 10,000 

Law  expenses,  and  loss  by  frauds  and  forgeries,  aboiit  10,000 
Largest  estimate  for  clerks 76,500 

'total o^iig^soo 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  debt  and  other  causes,  Mr.  Ricardo  sup- 
poses, that  tlie  number  of  clerks  employed  in  the  public  business  had  in- 
creased from  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  between  five  and  six  hundred.  The 
expenses  estimated  by  the  Committee,  in  1807,  at  £  11 9,500,  he  calculates 
to  lave  increased,  in  1816,  to  of  150,000.  Restates,  on  very  good  autho- 
rity, the  total  number  of  clerks  employed  by  the  Bank,  in  the  whole  of 
their  establishment,  at  one  thousand.  Half  of  this  number  is  employed  in 
the  public  business,  and  the  other  half  in  the  private  business  of  the  Bank. 
The  expenses  of  the  Company  may  be  supposed  to  bear  some  proportion 
to  the  whole  number  of  clerks  employed.  And  according  to  this  rule,  Mr. 
Ricardo  says,  that,  *'  as  £150,000  has  been  calculated  to  be  the  expense 
attending  the  employment  of  five  hundred  clerks  in  the  public  business,  we 
may  estimate  a  like  expense  to  be  incurred  by  the  employment  of  the  other 
five  hundred,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  expenses  of  the  Bank,  at  the  present 
time,  about  £300,000,  including  all  charges  whatsoever." — Secure  and 
Economical  Currency,  p.  71,  2. 

This  estimate  includes  every  charge:  the  expense  of  managing  the  public 
business,  the  salaries  of  the  governor,  directors,  and  clerks  ;  mcidental  ex- 
penses, additional  buildings,  and  repairs  ;  together  with  law  expenses,  loss  by 
frauds,  forgeries,  and  every  other  expense  incurred  in  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  establisliment. 

The  next  subject  forming  a  part  of  tiie  outgoings  of  the  Bank  is  the 
Stamp  Duty.  The  Bank,  till  lately,  have  always  been  particularly  favoured 
in  the  composition  which  they  paid  for  stamp  duties.  In  1791  they  paid  a 
composition  of  £12,000  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  all  stamps  either  on  bills  or 
notes.  In  1799,  on  an  increase  of  the  stamp  duty,  this  composition  was  ad- 
vanced to  £20,000  ;  and  an  addition  of  £4000  for  notes  issued  under  £5, 
raised  the  whole  to  £24,000.  In  1804,  an  addition  of  not  less  than  50  per 
cent,  was  made  to  the  stam.p  duty  ;  but,  although  the  Bank  circulation  of 
notes  under  £3  had  increased  from  one  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  mil- 
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price  Tlireepence, 

FACTS,  proving  WATER  to  be  nnore  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious than  BEI<Uli>r  SPIRITUOUS  LIQUORS,  and  the  only  Beverage- 
fitted  to  irive  Health,  Strength,  and  Long  Life  to  Man.  With  the  Opi- 
nions of  Drs.  Darwin,  Reid,  Rush,  Franklh),  Trotter,  Cheyue,  Carlyle, 
Garnett,  Mr,  Cobi>ett,  and  other  unquestionable  Authorities,  on  theDe* 
structive  Quahties  of  Fermented  Liquors. 

"  A  people  corrupted  by  strong  drink  cannot  long  be  a  free  people." 

Dr.  Rush,  vide  page  9. 

%•  We  have  perused  the  above  little  Tract,  and  we  can  with  great 
pleasure  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  We  would  also  beg 
leave  to  sufi^gest  to  the  Conipiler  the  propriety  of  favouring  the  public 
with  a  similar  Essay  on  Tea,  Tobacco,  and  Sugar,  shewing  not  only  their 
properties,  but  the  articles  which  may  be  substituted  in  their  place. 

C)ur Opponents  have  long  been  calling  upon  us  to  •*  reform  oursehn;^' 
we  hope  we  shall  shortly  be  able  to  convince  them,  that  we  can  not  only 
reform  ourselves,  if  that  be  needful,  but  by  and  by  we  shall  iie  able  to 
reform  them  also.  Editor  of  the  Black  Book. 


11. — Price  Sixpence, 

AN  INQUIRY  into  the  LEGAL  MODE  of  SUPPRESSING 
RIOTS;  with  a  Constitutional  PLAN  of  FUTURE  DEFENCE.  By 
the  Istte  Sir  William  JoisiEs. 

"  Res  videas  quo  modo  se  habeant:  orbera  terrarum,  imperii*  distri- 
butis,  ardere  bcUo;  urbcm  sine  legibus,  sine  judiciis,  sine  jure,  sine  fide, 
reliciam  direptioni  et  incendiis.— Cic.  Epist.  aid  Fam  4. 1. 

t^^"  The  above  excellent  Tract,  written  by  an  enlightened  and  inde- 
pendent Statesman,  who  held  in  equal  abhorrence  lawless  violence,  whe- 
ther proceeding  from  the  People  or  their  Rulers,  cannot  be  too  extensively 
known  at  the  present  crisis;  and  it  is  with  a  view  of  rendering  our 
Countrymen  better  acquainted  with  the  excellent  principles  it  maintains, 
that  it  IS  now  reprinted  in  a  cheap  form.  The  crisis  of  the  fable  of  the 
Horse,  which  Sir  William  Joik?s  only  anticipated^  when  the  l*eopIe  would 
be  in  need  of  "  protection  against  their  protectors^  has  been  fatally 
realized.  It  is  not  now  the  I'eople  vyho  require  instructing  in  their 
duncs,ibut  the  Magistracy,  and  men  of  rank  and  property;  and  we  think 
they  will  not  refuse  to  look  to  such  a  constitutional  preceptor,  as  the 
author  of  the  "  Legal  Mode  of  suppressing  Riots.^*  We  particularly 
reoommend  to  the  notice  of  all  classes,  and  te  none  more  so  than  the 
Middling  Clas&eSj  the  following  admirable  observations  on  their  respective 
duties  in  times  like  these  in  which  we  live  :— 

"  It  has  long  been  my  opinion,  that,  in  times  of  national  adversity, 
those  citizens  are  entitled  to  the  highest  praise,  who,  by  personal  exertions 
and  active  valour,  promote  at  their  private  hazard  the  general  welfare; 
that  the  second  rank  in  the  scale  of  honour  is  due  to  thos^,  who,  in  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  or  in  other  assemblies,  legally  convened^  pro- 
pose  and  enforcty  with  manly  eloquence^  what  they  conceive  to  be  salutary 
or  expedienl  on  the  occasion  ;  and  that  the  thirrt  place  remains  for  those 
persons,  who,  witen  they  have  neither  a  necessity  to  art,  nor  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  speak,  impart  in  writing  to  their  countrymen  such  opinions  as 
their  reason  approves,  and  such  knowledge  as  their  painful  researches  have 
enabled  them  to  acquire/*— .Lega/  Mode  of  Suppressing  Riots. 

Publi;>hed  by  John  FAZABUHVy  $,  Broadway;  Ludgate  Hill, 


WORKS  publisM  by  J.  FMRBURN-^Cc^idinufd.) 

TTT.--Pric€  Threepence, 
FAIRBURN'S  EDITfON  of  the  SPEECH  of  CHA$.  PHILLIPS, 
Esq.  at  the  Fourth  Am^versary  of  the  QIoiHiGstershrre  Miisiottiu-y  Society, 
held  at  the  1o^vu-Ha|l,  Cheltenham,  Oct.  7,   1819. 

^  When  I  consider  the  soorce  whence  Christiani^  ha^  spru^gw-^  luunjplity  of  it« 
origin— the  poverty  of  its  clitciple9-~the  mirades  of  its  cretition«>«Cbe  ^jiigh^fiMiy  it 
has  acijtiirea,  not  only  over  the  civilized  world,  but  which  your  Mianoas  at»  liourly 
extending  over  lawless',  mindless,  and  imbnted  regions* — I  own  ^e  ftwful  pfetwee 
of  the  Godhead — nothing  less  than  a  Divinity  could  have  done  it !  The  poin^^ 
jlrejudices,  the  superstitions  of  the  earth,  vere  all  in  arms  against  it »  it  had  nor  iwwd 
nor  sceptre— its  Faunda¥  was^  in  ra^s— its  Apostles  were  lowly  fisherram-^-itfi  ionpiped 
Prophets,  lowly  and  uQp^ucated— its  cradle  was  a  manner— it«  home  a.  du)ueoi;^-<4ts 
eartnly  diadem  a  crown  of  thorns  I  And  yet,  forth  it  went — that  lowly,  huaiinle>  Jtr- 
secuted  spirit — and  the  idols  of  the  Heathen  fell;  and  the  thrones  of  the  XEog^ij  tttm* 
bled ;  and  Paganism  saw  her  jieasaiits  and  her  prinees  kneel  down,  and  woniiyip 
the  unfftmed  4|^uuiucrot  I— (  Tkit  adtnirabU  poriiait  of  th$  divine  spirit  and  attriAtttes 
qf  Chrittiinii u  tc^is  funled  teith  the  most  eHthusiamic  peafs  of  approbation, ) — If  iftiis 
be  not  the  workof  tht^Dhinity,  ^en  I  yield  to  the  reptile  ambition  of  the  Atbeici; 
I  see  no  God  above— I  See  no  government  btlow;  and  i  yield  mu  consciousness  of  aa 
iotmortal  soul  to  his  boasted  fra(«Miity  with  the  worm  that  perishes  !'* 

CfliJtLEs  Phillips. 


IV.— Price  Two-pence, 

FAI)ft,BURN  S  GENUINE  JBPITION  of  ftie  TWO  Ai> DRESSES 
of  CHARLES  PHILLIPS,  E^.  to  ib^JgLiJCTORS  OF  SLtGO,  at  the 

Geueral  Election. 

*'  I  speak  not  now  of  that  devoted  France,  benc^g  over  her  violated  Charter,  and 
with  tears  of  blood  expiating  the  credulity  that  puts  its  faith  in  Princes;  but  I  ^^eak 
of  England,  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  consenting  to  the  plunder,  smiling  on 
iijte  partition,  squandering  the  resources  of  a  generous  and  gaiUant  people — fleets  and 
armies,  and  generations — and  for  what?  To  forward  the  firaud  tit  the  Continental 
intriguer; — to  establish  the  Inquisition,  and  torture,  and  Ferdinand ;—%  the  JE^itoii 
in  France,  and  the  Bouibon  in  Spain,  and.  the  Bourbon  in  KapIe#^tHe  rooted,  hne- 
ditary  enemies  of  th«  country  ;~*for  the  obsolete  blasphemy  of  Joivine  Rigkt,  dug  up 
&om  its  tomb,  and  re-bapQ^  I^egitimacu  i—fot  tb/e  restoratioi^  of  those  saagumary 
frauds  upon  buman  freedom,  against  which  our  sages  wrotev  and  our  warriors  fought^ 
and  oiu*  Revolution  thundered! — Shades  of  l^ocke  and  MUtont  were  these  jrour  doc- 
tirioes?  Blood  of  the  Russells  and  thM  IJ[^pdeas!  has  this  been  your  le^y  ?.^l*eopk 
of  England,  is  it  for  this  that  yoxir  Qrv^an  and  your  Widow  mourn  m  vikoi  repig. 
j^tion  ?— that  your  poor-houses  are  cbdMked  with  a  famishijigpopuladon  ?  Let  ^»e 
Mien  answer  it,  who,  in  the  name- of  Parliament,  ratified  tiie  Treaties,  voted  the  Sup- 
plies, advanced  the  Subsidies,  and  cheered  the  Mmister,  jxxst  recking  Irooa  tnai 
nopeful  Congress,  where  Legitimacy,  diemk  with  human  Ubod,  fl^ng  ite  fword  inte 
the  scale  against  whi<^  the  liberties  c^  i^'mM^vmi  beldnced }" 

CiLeRLES  Phillips. 


*  V. — Price  Twc^pcnce, 

FAIRBURN'S  EDITION  of  the  SPEECH  of  CHAS.  PHIfcLIPS. 

EsQi.  the  celfil>ratcd  Orntflr,  to  General  D'Evereux.  and  the  Regiments  uuder 
bis  Comtneojd,  previous  to  their  Embarkation  at  Dublin,  to  join  the  Patriots 
in  South  America. 

**  To  unmanacle  the  slave,  to  unsceptre  the  despot,  to  erect  an  allar  on  tile 
Inquisiti*in's  grave,  to  raise  n  people  to  the  attitude  of  freedom,  to^und  the  tem- 
ples of  science  and  of  commerce,  to  create  a  coustitiition,  beoearb  whose  Impte 
ar0i  every  human  creature,  na  matter  what  his  sect^  his  p»lour,  orhiscl'me,  way 
•stand  suhOrae  in  the  dignity  of  BBf^nhood — these  are  the  glorious  objects  of  ibis  en- 
tiirprlset  ami  the  souk  must  be  imbruted,  ami  the  heart  roust  be  ossified,  w  hidi  does 
not  glow  with  the  eunoblinjj  sympathy.  Where  is  the  slave  f>o  ahject  as  (o  deny  it  J 
i»  Where  Is*  the  statesman  who  can  ri^c  from  (fie  pa^e  of  Sp?in»6h  Koufb  Ain»'r»<^a,  and 
affect  to  commiserate  the  fall  of  Spain  ?  Hef  lyranoy,  even  from  its  cradle  to  \1% 
decline,  has  been  the  indelible  dissjratie  of  ('hribt"iaiilt>  and  of  Europe;  It  was  bom 
in  fraud,  baptized  in  blood,  and  reared  by  rapine;  it  blasuhemed  all  that  was 
kaiy^it  cankered  all  that  was  happy."  Cbauj^es  ParLLips. 

Publisiif  d  by  Jomlv  pAdifivjiA,  ^,  Brond^pu^y,  LudgAls  liill. 
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Corruption    Unmasked !!! 

CONTAINING 

All  Account  of  all  Places>  Pensions,  and  SinecuMs;  the  Revenues  of  the  Clergy  ami 
Landed  Aristocracy;  the  Salaries  and  Emoluments  in  Courts  of  Justi(?e  dnd  the 
Po.'ice  DcpartmeHt ;  the  Incomes  derived  from  Public  Cbaritieis;  t^o  Expenditure 
ui  the  Civil  List;  the  Aiuouht  aftd  Application  of  the  Droits  o^  the  Crown  and 
A>lMiii<iltv  ;  ti)e  Protits  of  the  Bank  of  Enyiland,  arising  from  the  issue  ol?  its  Notes, 
rhe  balances  of  Pul>|ic  Money,  the  n»anag€jmeut  of  Lotteries  and  the  Borpugh 
I>ebt,  and  other  sources  of  ef;ric»himent ;  the  Deb*^,  iieventte,  o^nd  Influence  of  the 
Last  Indi'.i  Cornpany  ;  tie  State  pf  our  Finances,  Hbine  and  Foreign  Tirade,  and  the 
CTrculutirig  Medium.  ^ 

To  wliich  yflSSi  be  added, 

A  Corrc'cr  Listoftii^  prc?-ent  IJoii!-e  o:  '       .1     ^  ,  tJK-  N^vi.    -     '    mc       ..  i,    'j 

Ojcv  \v(  u:  tcfurncd, — :lhe  Number  of  Voters,— -by  whrtra  iRlluenccci  j  specirvjng  ihe 
IS;iines  ofstfch  as  are  Placemen  or  Pensioners,  and  the  Money  thev  receive  from 
the  Public;  ulso,  a  simihii  List  of  theSalariesofMinisteris,  and  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Lwrdj. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


The  object  of  tbb  Work  is,  to  trace  the  cor- 
ruptions and  influenca  of  Governmefit  thiou2:h 
all  their  ramifications,  whete  they  in  the  least 
vcnd  to,  or  are  in  any  way  connected  with  its 
support.  ThePublic  has  long  bqen  in  possession 
of  Lists  of  Places,  Pensions,  and  Sinectjres ;  but 
to  these  there  are  several  objections :  i''»rj;<,— A 
mere  alphabetical  list  of  names  and  incomes, 
without  stating  how  those  incomes  originated,  or 
the  connexions  of  the  individuals  receiving  tliem, 
cannot  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  importance  of 
such  persons  to  Government.  ;Secpnrf/v,'— "The 
works  on  such  subjects  arc  limited  to  persons  con- 
nected either  with  the  GoA'emment,  the  Police,, ^ 
or  the  Courts  of  Justice ;  omitting  all  estimate  of 
tlie  revenues  of  the  Clergy  and  ^stocracy,  who 
form- the  basis  and  support  of  the  present  order  of 
diin^.  Thirdly^ — We  object  to  a  deficiency  of 
"^liitftritpon  and  comment,  which,  in  such  sub- 
axe  indispensable,  to  render  them  either 
t  Osr  intelljgible.  ;Ff)ur/ A/i;,-i.Publications 
!  this  natave  are  excessively  dear,  which  places 
l«n;k  entirely  out  of  the  reach  elf  the  generality 


Having  stated  the  defects  of  snob  publications 
as  approximate  to  the  nature  of  that  we  propose, 
we  shall  now  state  our  pkn  and  arrangtment. 

In  tlje  FiRBT  place,  we  shaU  ilivide  our  subject 
into  distinct  Parts ;  each  Part  will  be  prefaced 
with  an  Introduction,  to  explain  what  is  ctiiScvilt, 
and  to  point  out  abuses;  The  nmnber  of  Parts 
will  probably  be  tea  or  twelve* 

The  Pit  St  Part  will  contain  a  ger>eral  List 
of  Places,  Pensions,  imd  Sinecures,  derived  im- 
mediately from  Government,  accompanied  with 
remarks  on  the  character  and  connexions  of  the 
individuals. 

-  The  Stcoiid  Part  will  contain  a  statement 
of  the  Salaries  and  Emoluments  in  Couits  of 
Jh-jstice  ami  the  PoHce  Dcpariinent,— and  a  total 
estimate  of  tH?  revenue  derived  by  all  classes  con- 
nected with  the  administration '  of  law.  This 
Paf  t  ii  will  he  necesKary  to  prefEflce.with  some  ob- 
servauons  on  the  changes  tnat  have  taken  place 
in  the  Police  cf  the  Metropolis,— the  consequent 
increase  of  Crcwn  patronage,— and  the^normous 
expttice  wHich  these  changes  have  entailed  upon 
theittiblic. 


i 
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ttk  the  Third  Part  wc  shall  treat  of  the  Re- 
venues of  the  Clergfy  &nd  Aristocracy ;  which  we 
fehall  compare  with  their  amount  before  the  war, 
to  ascertain  the  relative  situation  of  these  two 
classes  before  and  since  that  event. 

In  the  Fnurf/i  Part  we  shall  treat  osf  thi»  In- 
comes of  Public  Charities.  This  will  be  far  ftom 
bein^  the  least  interesting,  and  certainly  the  mqgt 
original  article  in  the  Work.  The  amount  of 
Xnoney  plundered  from  the  poor  is,  at  least,  treble 
the  amount  of  the  sums  lavished  in  Grants  and 
Pensions,  and  is  indisputably  the  vilest  and  basest 
robbery  that  ever  was  perpetrated.  In  tliis  arti 
cle  we  shall  be  jiarticularly  caneful  to  state  the 
revenue  of  the  principal  Chafities  of  the  Metx'o- 
polis,  especially  the  Charter  House,  tiie  Found- 
ling, and  Christ's  Hospital;  and  also  in  the 
Country,  including  Eton,  Winchester,  St  Bees, 
&c  Some  of  these  Establishments  have  incomes 
from  10,  20,  to  40,000  /.  a  year,  left  exclusively 
for  the  maintenance  of  orphans  and  indigent 
persons,  but  which  are  now  expended  in  proviaing 
sinecure  places  for  the  Clergy,  in  corrupting  the 
Electors  of  Members  of  Parliament,  and  in  the 
inaintenance  of\^he  children  of  the  Aristocracy 
and  other  opulent  persons. 

Our  Fifth  Part  will  be  on  the  Civil  List. 
This  forms  a  gross  item  in  the  public  expendi- 
ture, amounting  to  mor&  than  Two  Millions 
a  ye^;  and,  m  treating  this  subject,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  distingui^  what  portion  of  the 
Civil  List  is  reaUy  expended  by  the  Royal  I^mi- 
ly,  and  what  portion  is  expended  in  the  admini- 
stration of  justice,  in  the  charge  of  Am^afsadors^ 
and  other  miscellaneous  services. 

TheDttoiTs  OF  THE  Crown  will  form  the 
Sixth  Part.  We  shall  shew  the  principal  sources 
whence  this  immense  fund  of  more  than  Eight 
Millions  has  arisen,  and  the  purposes  to 
which  it  has  been  applied,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  to  the  present  time. 

In  our  Seventh  Part  we  shall  treat  pf  the 
Bank  of  Ekqlakd;  the  profit  it  derives  from 
the  issue  of  iteviotes,— from  holdkig  large  balances 
of  public  money,— the  management  of  the  debt, — 
«iad  other  sources  of  emolument; — and  generally 


on  the  influence  of  the  Paper  System,  and  its 
oonndction  with  Govemmeat 

Our  Eighth  Part  will  be  on  the  East  India 
Company  ;  exhibiting  a  short  statement  of  the 
debt,  revenue,  and  influence  of  that  poweifril 
A^ciation. 

Ill  our  Ninth  Part  we  shall  give  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  statement  of  our  Finances,  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Trade,  a»d  the  probable  in- 
crease of  the  Revenue,  and  the  operation  of  the 
Sinking  Fund. 

Lastly,  to  render  the  whole  complete,  we 
shall  subjoin  a  correct  List  of  the  Member*  of  the 
House  of  ComtnoDS, — the  names  of  the  places 
whence  they  were  returned, — the  number  of 
voters,— by  whom  influenced;  specifying  the 
names  of  such  Members  as  are  Placemen  or 
Pensioners,  and  the  roone^  they  receive  from  the 
public  A  similar  List  will  be  given  of  the  Sala- 
ries of  Ministers,  and  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Lords. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  The  Black  Book. 
No  such  work  has  ever  yet  been  offered  tp  the 
Public.  It  will  contain  a  full  exposition  of 
abuse,  corruption,  influence,  and  patronage,  in 
all  their  various  shapes,  modes,  and  ramifications; 
and  will  solve  a  mystery  which  has  long  perplexed 
thinking  men,  tchij  a  Government,  conducted  on 
principles  which  must  inevitably  terminate  in  na- 
tional misery  and  conftision,  should  be  so  long 
tolerated  among  a  nation  of  enlightened  indivi- 
duals,—a  vast  majority  of  whom  have  not  only 
foreseen,  but  been  anxious  to  avert  the,  fatal 
catastroj^e.  This  has  certainly  been  a  subject 
of  surprise,'  but,  after  perusing  the  details  we 
sljall  ^diibit  of  the  resources  of  Government,  of 
its  immense  influence,  and  tlic  various  ramifica- 
tions of  abuse  and  corruption,  it  will  cease  to 
excite  astonishment. 

The  value  of  such  a  Work  will  depend  upon 
the  accuracy  and  authenticity  of  its  details;  we 
shall,  therefore,  be  particularly  careful  to  p»int 
out  the  sources  of  our  information,  that  tliose 
who  have  an  opportunity  may  occasionally  verify 
oar  statements. 


*^*  2'ke  Work,  when  completed,  Tsuiih  Title-Page  and  Index,  mH/iarm  a  ^and^&me 
ikiavo  Volume;  and  will  contain  a  copipiete  exposition  of  the  coiJt,  lueckaniam.  and 
<orrhptions  of  the  Borough  System  of  Government, 


zzxis: 


zs: 


t»R|NTE0  AND  P^BX^ISHED  BY  JOHN  FAIR^URN,  2,  BROADWAY 

tUDGATE    HILL  ; 

And  ftaht  Uy  T.  DiOLBT,  34,  Wardour  Streel,  §ioho ;  J.  Wrob,  M^nchest,e»;  and  by  a,n  Uook- 
tellecs,  N«ws«ie9,  aod  Vender*  of  Politicjil  PubliceUiqoa  iji<^eatj^itaia. 
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New  Bills  f^  the  Itestriction  of  the  PresSy  ^c. 


system,  and  who  look  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  among  the 
working  classes,  as  the  only  means  of  promoting  either  the  liberties  or 
happiness  of  mankind. 

Besides  the  diffusion  of  political  knowledge  and  the  principles  of  religi- 
ous toleration,  other  advantages,  tending  to  the  security  of  property  and  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  country,  have  resulted  from  the  circulation^  of 
cheap  pamphlets.  We  allude  to  the  introduction  of  machinery.  This, 
for  obvious  reasons,  was  opposed  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  was  impossi- 
ble they  should  at  first  be  reconciled  to  inventions,  which,  though  tending 
to  the  general  advantage,  by  the  multiplication  of  commodities  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  yet,  if  they  did  not  deprive  some  classes  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, degraded  them  forever  into  lower  stations.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
they  should  resist  this  innovation ;  and  in  so  doing,  w€  believe,  they  did 
no  more  than  the  legal,  ecclesiastical,  or  any  other  class  would  have  done, 
had  their  interests  been  sacrificed,  though  that  sacrifice  were  made  for  the 
general  good.  It  was  necessary,  however,  the  principle  should  triumph. 
The  people  resisted ;  severer  laws  were  made  against  frame-breakers,  and  a 
terrible  sacrifice  was  made  at  York;  but  all  this  would  have  been  ineffectual, 
had  not  another  cause  interfered.  This  cause  we  think  may  be  attributed 
to  Mr.  Cohhait's  ff^eekly  Register.  It  was  this  writer,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Luddites^  who  demonstrated  that  however  injurious  the  employment  of  ma- 
chinery might  be  to  particular  branches  of  industry ;  yet,  inasmuch  as  it 
augmented  the  supply  of  food  and  clothing,  consequently  rendered  them 
cheaper  to  all  classes,  it  must  be  ultimately  beneficial.  Here  then  was  ano- 
ther advantage  resulting  from  pamphlet  writing.  This  advantage,  too,  has 
been  derived  by  men  of  property ;  especially  by  that  class  to  whom  the 
freedom  of  the  press  appears  now  the  most  obnoxious. 

Anotiier  remark  may  be  made  on  this  subject.  It  has  been  unceasingly 
represented  that  the  weekly  writers  were  solely  occupied  on  those  subjects 
most  likely  to  infiame  and  delude  their  readers :  had  this  been  their  only 
object,  it  is  mighty  strange  they  did  not  more  frequently  allude  to  the 
subject  of  machinery.  Here  indeed  was  a  fine  field  both  for  inflaming  and 
deluding  the  people.  Thousands  of  unhappy  men  it  is  possible  might  have 
been  found  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  whose  passions  it  were  easy  to 
inflame,  and  whose  vengeance  it  were  easy  to  direct  to  the  destruction  of 
machinery,  as  the  cause  of  their  sufferings.  But  among  the  cloud  of  publi- 
cations issuing  from  the  press,  not  one  contained  the  least  allusion  to  this 
popular  topic  of  discontent ;  among  all  the  incendiary,  inflammatory,  and  de- 
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signing  writers,  as  tliey  have  been  called,  tliere  was  not  one  base  enough, 
whose  love  of  mischief,  whose  desire  to  avail  himself  of  distress,  to  inflame 
the  discontents  of  the  people,  were  such,  as  to  induce  him  to  resort  to  the 
expedient  of  representing  machinery  as  the  cause  of,  or  its  destruction  the 
pieans  whereby  their  sufferings  miglit  be  alleviated. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  pernicious,  dangerous,  and  absurd  doc- 
trines which  have  been  propagated.  Possibly  this  might  be  the  case  ;  possi- 
bly, with  many  important  truths,  error  also  might  be  inculcated ;  possibly, 
ideas  beneficial  to  society  might  be  accompanied  with  others  of  a  contrary 
tendency.  This,  however,  is  mere  matter  of  opinion,  and  was  a  more  pro- 
per subject  for  discussion  than  coercion.  Admitting  that  cheap  publications 
were  injurious  as  well  as  beneficial,  it  affords  no  argument  whatever  for 
their  suppression.  The  same  objection  might  be  made  to  plays,  novels, 
romances,  and  almost  every  other  publication  ;  the  same  objection  might  be 
urged  against  the  amusements  of  tlie  theatre ;  all  these,  no  doubt,  are  pro- 
ductive of  evil  as  well  as  good  to  the  community;  but  who  ever,  on  that 
iaccount,  thought  that  they  should  be  suppressed?  Who  ever  expects  to  see 
any  thing  which  is  not  accompanied  with  some  portion  of  evil  ?  The  only 
principle  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  is  to  balance  the  good  against  the 
bad  ;  and  it  was  on  this  principle,  Uae  fate  of  the  cheap  publications  ought 
to  have  been  determined. 

Against  any  thing  violent  or  dangerous  in  tlie  effusions  of  the  weekly 
writers,  it  is  fair  to  contrast  them  with  the  productions  of  the  ministerial 
press.  Here,  indeed,  we  might  find  principles  inculcated  of  the  most  violent 
and  atrocious  character.  Within  the  last  three  months,  the  New  Times,  the 
Courier,  the  Morning  Post,  and  other  venal  prints,  have  contained  doctrines 
subversive  of  every  principle  of  morality,  justice,  liberty,  and  humanity. 
Assassination  has  not  been  merely  recommended  in  theory,  but  its  perpe- 
tration applauded ;  treason  not  merely  against  the  crown,  but  against  the 
Constitution,  has  been  openly  defended  ;  liberty,  justice,  and  every  other 
principle  of  the  least  importance  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  society, 
have  been  assailed  with  ridicule,  abuse,  and  falsehood,  by  these  hireling 
scribes.  But  all  this  is  nothing.  They  are  suffered  to  run  their  course  with 
impunity;  no  punishment,  no  attempt  to  restrain  the  diffusion  of  their  really 
treasonable,  demoralizing,  and  dangerous  doctrines.  Their  excess  and  vio- 
lence are  on  the  side  of  the  oppressors,  not  the  oppressed ;  their  zeal  is 
excited,  not  by  the  sufferings  or  privations  of  the  people,  but  the  wages 
of  corruption ;  and,  as  the  price  of  their  prostitution,  they  give  a  carte 
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blanche  to  their  employers  for  every  species  of  moral  guilt  and  political 
turpitude. 

It  is  unnecessary,  we  think,  to  say  any  thing  more  in  defence  of  the 
cheap  publications.  We  were  anxious  to  undeceive  many  well-meaning 
persons,  wliose  fears  have  been  artfully  excited,  and  who  have  been  taught 
to  look  upon  this  portion  of  the  press,  as  an  unmixed  source  of  blasphemy 
and  immorality.  Important  advantages,  however,  it  is  clear  have  resulted 
from  its  labours;  not  merely  have  valuable  truths  in  political  econovny  been 
disseminated;  the  prejudices  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  rooted  out,  but 
property  has  also  been  secured,  and  a  prodigious  change  wrought  in  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  people.  On  our  revilers  and  slander- 
ers we  are  aware  these  arguments  will  make  little  impression;  we  shall 
have  rather  excited  their  feai"s  than  conciliated  their  esteem  ;  their  security 
is  in  the  slavery  and  ignorance  of  the  people  ;  and  they  look  to  the  diffusion 
of  the  principles  of  liberty  and  knowledge  tiirough  the  great  mass  of  society, 
with  the  same  horror  the  damned  await  the  day  of  judgment  and  retri- 
bution. 

These_^ calumniators  represent  the  present  struggle  as  one  betwixt  pro- 
perty and  no-property,  whereas  it  is  a  struggle  betwixt  that  importance  thf» 
people  are  acquiring,  and  which  they  ought  to  acquire,  and  the  unprin- 
cipled usurpations  of  their  rulers.  The  people  have  become  much  too 
enlightened  for  the  present  system.  They  have  discovered  its  abuses, 
defects,  and  injustice.  Their  resistance  to  government  is  not  a  mere 
feverish  excitement ;  it  is  not  a  transitory  burst  of  enthusiasm,  resulting 
from  some  brutal  outrage  of  arbitrary  power,  but  a  permanent  feeling, 
originating  in  a  deliberate  investigation  of  the  causes  of  their  privations.  Such 
being  the  nature  of  the  present  discontents,  they  are  not  likely  to  subside. 
Time  will  ratiier  increase  than  abate  their  force.  To  attempt  to  stifle 
them  is  chimerical.  Coercion,  while  it  irritates  and  prejudices  men  against 
its  authors,  invariably  strengthens  and  confirms  them  in  their  opinions. 
Ministers  may  narrow  the  channel  of  information,  but  they  cannot  recall 
that  stream  of  light  which  has  been  shed  into  every  village,  hamlet,  and 
workshop  of  the  kingdom.  The  peo^Jile  have  little  more  to  learn  in  respect 
of  the  present  government.  There  is  now  scarcely  an  individual  any  way- 
connected  with  its  abuses,  whose  name  is  not  familiarly  known  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  No  factious  juggle;  no  pretended  zeal  for  religion 
and  morality  can  now  deceive.  All  the  different  classes — legal  or  eccle- 
siastical, their  motives,  interests,   and  hypocritical  professions,  have  been 
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fully  exposed.  But  this  is  not  all :  the  people  are  not  only  acquainted 
with  the  vices  of  the  system,  but  also  the  most  safe  and  effectual  remedies. 
Formerly,  they  were  the  victims  of  spies  and  informers;  they  were  de- 
luded into  abortive  attempts  against  a  system  still  too  strong  in  its  corrup- 
tions, in  the  fears  of  some,  and  the  venality  of  others,  to  be  pulled  down 
by  open  disorganized  violence;  but  caution,  perseverance,  an  indestructi- 
ble hatred  to  boroughmongering,  an  unceasing  hostility  to  every  thing 
tending  to  its  support,  are  now  the  maxims  of  Reformers. 

With  a  people  so  enlightened  and  determined,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
ultimate  triumph.     They  have  strength,  unity,  and  justice,  all  on  their 
side.     While  the  present  system  continues,  they  know  it  is  in  vain  to  look 
for  either  happiness  or  security.     Ministers  may  pass  bills  j  but  unless  they 
can  destroy  this  conviction,  unless  they  can  blot  out  the  knowledge  com- 
municated during  the  last  four  years ;  unless  they  can  do  that  which  Paine 
Says  is  impossible  to  do,  unless  they  make  men  unlearn  what  they  have 
once  learnt,  they  cannot  arrest  the  progress  of  reform.     Even  fools,  it  is 
said,  learn  by  experience,  but  the  English  Oligarchy  seems  blind  to  her 
admonitions.    France  before  her  revolution,  exhibited  the  same  principles 
in  operation  which  are  now  observable  in  this   country.     Her  population 
had  become  too  enlightened  to  tolerate  the  abuses  and  injustice  of  govern- 
ment.    The  rapacity  of  her  clergy — the  oppression  and  disgusting  privi- 
leges of  her  nobility — the  decay  and  corruption  of  her  institutions — a  long 
period  of  extravagance  and  mis-rule — were  the  principal  causes  which  led 
to  that  terrible  convulsion.    Timely  reform,  no  doubt,  would  have  averted 
that  catastrophe  ;  but  the  clergy  were  loth  to  relinquish  their  tithes  and  the 
aristocracy  their  odious   privileges.    They  would  make  no  concession  to 
the  wants  and  intelligence   of  the  people  ;  they    vainly  endeavoured  to 
maintain,  by  force,    a  corrupt   and   antiquated  system,    which    had  no 
identity  with  the  opinions,  the  interest,  or  the  welfare  of  the  community ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  church,  the  monarchy,  and  the  aristocracy, 
were  swept  away  in  the  whirlwind  which  followed  ;  and  those  generous, 
enlightened,  and  liberal  spirits,  who  had  long    lamented    in   secret  the 
misery  and  bondage  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  were  at  length  con- 
strained to  join  in  the  annihilation  of  a  system,  which  the  bigoted  obstinacy 
of  its  defenders  would  not  suffer  to  be  repaired. 

Reform  may  be  delayed  for  a  time  by  the  apathy  of  the  middling  classes. 
Something  may  be  said  in  extenuation  of  the  culpable  neutrality  of  this 
part  of  tlie  community.     Many  of  them,  in  a  great  measwre,  have  ac- 
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tjuired  their  wealth  and  importance  under  what  is  denominated  the  Pitt 
System,  and  they  look  to  that  system  with  a  sort  of  filial  gratitude  as 
the  authof  of  their  being.  But  it  is  an  egregious  error  to  suppose  that  they 
are  indebted  for  their  wealth  and  property  to  the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  To 
that  minister  England  owes  nothing  but  her  wars,  her  debt,  her  taxes,  and 
poor  rates.  These  were  the  distinguishing  features  of  his  system,  and  they 
cannot  be  considered  very  conducive  to  commercial  prosperity.  In  fact, 
it  is  to  the  people,  not  to  the  government, — it  is  to  the  discoveries  of  Watt, 
Arkwright,  and  Wedgewood,  that  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  in- 
debted for  their  wealth  ;  and  that  they  have  been  enabled,  in  spite  of  stamp- 
duties,  taxes,  and  imposts,  to  maintain  an  ascendancy  in  every  market  in 
the  world. 

To  church  and  state  the  people  owe  little  but  their  calamities.  Even  for 
their  religious  and  moral  character,  they  are  indebted  solely  to  themselves, 
CeMainly  it  is  not  to  the  formularies,  the  ostentation,  and  the  principles  of 
the  established  church — the  spawn  of  the  church  of  Rome — that  they 
would  look  for  either  the  forms  or  precepts  of  Christianity ;  and  as  little 
would  they  expect  to  find  examples  of  morality  in  the  licentious  lives  of 
non-resident  incumbents,  or  in  the  bribery,  drunkenness,  and  perjury, 
of  our  representative  system. 

While,  we  think  the  middling  classes  are  not  in  the  least  indebted  for 
their  prosperity  to  the  policy  of  government,  we  think  they  will  be  still  less 
benefited  by  the  aristocratical  military  despotism  about  to  be  established. 
England  would  then  he  what  France  was  before  the  revolution.  There 
would  then  be  only  two  classes  in  the  state — the  noblesse  and  the  common- 
ality. The  middle  classes  would  be  merged  in  the  mobility ;  and  the 
only  privilege  they  would  enjoy  would  be  that  of  contributing  exclusively 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  government,  in  the  honours  and  emoluments  of 
which  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  participate. 

We  shall  now  conclude  our  observations  on  the  Press  Restriction  Bills. 
The  attempt  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  political  information  among  the 
people,  is  merely  the  continuance  of  the  war  against  liberty  and  knowledge 
which  commenced  with  the  French  Revolution.  Knowledge  is  the  great 
instrument  by  which  the  rights  of  the  people  are  to  be  acquired,  and  of 
course  it  is  against  this  powerful  engine  all  the  efforts  of  tyranny  are  directed. 
The  new  stamp  duties  are  by  no  means  the  first  effort  that  has  been  made 
to  fetter  the  operations  of  the  press.  The  laws  already  in  force  for  this 
purpose,  and   of  recent  date,  are  almost   innumerable,    and   which  were 
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intended  -by  the  joint  operations  of  fear  and  vexatious  restrictions,  to 
narrow  the  circulation  of  political  information.  According  to  the  laws  now 
in  force,  every  printer  is  compelled  to  print  his  name  and  place  of  abode  at 
the  bottom  of  every  thing  he  prints  ;  he  is  compelled  to  keep  a  copy  in  order 
to  its  being  produced,  if  called  for,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  the  printers 
or  proprietors  of  a  newspaper,  -ere  compelled  to  go  to  the  stamp  office,  and 
swear  that  they  are  so;  they  are  obliged  also  to  make  oath  to  their  several 
places  of  abode;  and  the  publisher  is  obliged  to  deposit  one  copy  of  every 
number  of  the  paper  in  the  stamp  office,  where  it  is  ready  to  be  produced 
against  all  the  parties,  in  case  of  any  prosecution  for  a  libel. 

To  these  impediments  in  the  way  of  political  publications,  may  be 
added  the  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  powers  of  the  Attorney-General.  This 
officer  can  at  any  time  file  an  information  ;  he  can  bring  a  man  to  trial,^  or 
put  the  trial  off,  and  may  thus  keep  a  prosecution  hanging  over  a  man  as 
long  as  he  lives.*  When  a  man  is  brought  into  court,  he  can  stop  the  pro- 
ceedings, or  go  on  with  them.  If  two  men  are  prosecuted  and  convicted 
for  the  same  thing,  he  may  bring  one  up  for  punishment,  and  suffer  the 
other  to  escape  without  any  punishment  at  all.  In  1809,  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs 
introduced  the  dangerous  practice  of  holding  to  bail,  or  sending  to  prison 
in  default  of  bail,  immediately  slu  ex- officio  information  is  filed,  and  this 
may  be  done  without  bringing,  or  Imving  any  intention  to  bring  the  party 
to  trial .  \ 

These  powers  one  would  have  thought  sufficient  to  restrain  the  abuses  of 
the  pi-ess ;  but,  odious  as  these  powers  are,  tliey  are  nothing  compared  to 
those  about  to  be  enforced  against  pamphlet  writing.  The  proprietors  of 
newspapers  are  only  compelled  to  findsecuritiesfor  the  payment  of  the  stamp 
duties.  The  proprietors  of  pamphlets,  under  two  sheets,  will  be  compelled 
to  find  securities,  not  only  for  the  payment  of  the  stamp  duties,  but  also 
for  the  payment  of  any  fine  the  court  may  impose  in  consequence  of  being 
convicted  of  a  libel.     Lord  Castlereagh,  however,  modestly  terms  this  no 

*  By  the  new  Traverse  Bill,  some  alteratiQn  has  been  made  iu  the  powers  of  the 
Attorney-General,  in  this  respect.  /\ccording  to  this  law,  unless  a  person  be  brought 
to  trial  within  a  twelvemonth,  the  hiformation  is  to  be  discharged,  on  the  payment  of 
the  expenses.  But  the  condition  of  paying  the  expenses  renders  ihe  whole  a  nullity. 
In  our  account  of  Excise  Informations,  we  have  seen  what  the  expenses  of  Crown  Law- 
yers amount  to;  probably  ^100  or  more.  Few  can,  and  none  will,  we  imagine,  pay 
ihis  sum,  for  what  it  is  obvious,  from  the  delay  of  a  twelvemonth,  the  Attorney. 
General  is  afraid  to  submit  to  a  Jury. 
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attack  upon  the  Freedom  of  the  Prc&s.  He  says  it  imposes  no  restraint 
previous  to  publication ;  it  allows  every  man  to  lay  what  sentiments  he 
pleases  before  the  public.  To  many,  no  doubt,  this  doctrine  will  appear 
wholly  incomprehensible.  For  our  part  we  can  see  little  difference  betwixt 
the  proposed  measure  and  the  establishment  of  a  censorship.  Government 
has  marked  out  a  certain  class  of  publications  for  suppression  ;  they  have  not 
put  them  down  by  name  to  be  sure,  and  said  that  this  and  that  paper  shall 
not  be  circulated,  but  they  have  done  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
Their  regulations  apply  exclusively  to  one  class  of  publications,  and  the 
condition  imposed  upon  them  being  such  as  by  many  cannot  be  performed, 
it  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  they  were  prohibited  by  the  fiat  of  a  Censor, 

The  distinction  which  is  made  betwixt  the  newspaper  and  the  weekly 
press,  shows  clearly  the  object.  Ministers  find  that  too  much  knowledge 
diffused  among  the  people  is  incompatible  with  their  system,  so  they  have 
determined  to  lay  a  tax  upon  it.  All  their  efforts  will  prove  abortive.  An 
appetite  has  been  created  for  information,  which  must  and  will  be  satisfied. 
Those  who  cannot  have  a  single  paper,' will  subscribe  and  have  a  part  of  one ; 
thus  the  diffusion  of  information  will  continue  to  the  same  extent.  No 
valuable  idea,  no  principle,  no  useful  hint  or  suggestion  will  be  lost.  This, 
however,  does  not  alter  the  bajeness  of  the  intention ;  which  equals  in 
wickedness  the  endeavour  of  the  papists  to  prevent  the  people  reading  the 
Bible  in  a  language  they  understood.  The  papists  dreaded  their  craft  should 
l)e  exposed.  They  knew  their  emoluments,  their  iniluence,  and  the  ridi- 
culous veneration  in  which  they  were  held,  depended  entirely  on  maintain- 
ing the  mass  of  the  people  in  ignorance  of  their  real  merit  and  pretensions. 
But  the  truth  was  at  length  discovered,  and  then  followed  a  terrible  refor- 
mation, which  is  exactly  the  result  we  anticipate  from  similar  exertions  on 
the  part  of  our  political  monks.  Their  efforts  to  prevent  the  exposition  of 
abuses,  will  do  more  to  confirm  men  in  a  belief  of  their  existence,  and  the 
unprincipled  nature  of  the  system,  tlvan  could  have  been  done  by  cheap 
publications  in  a  century,  and  they  admit  their  criminality  in  thus  shrinking 
from  investigation. 
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The  Bank  of  England  and  the  East  India  Company  form  the  two 
strong  outworks  of  the  Government ;  and,  by  their  various  connexions  and 
interests,  add  greatly  to  that  mass  of  influence  by  which  the  latter  is  sup- 
ported. Both  these  powerful  associations  have  become  more  like  petty 
states,  acknowledging  a  sort  of  feudatory  dependence  on  the  sovereign  chief, 
than  companies  of  traders,  originally  incorporated  for  commercial  purposes. 
BcJth  have  risen  from  very  humble  beginnings,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be. 
easy  to  strike  the  balance  of  fraud  and  iniquity  by  which  their  power  has 
been  respectively  acquired.  Both  have  been  nurtured  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Borough  Government,  to  which,  under  particular  emergencies, 
they  have  been  indebted  for  assistance ;  and  probably  it  is  from  a  knowledge 
of  this  depejidencc,  that  these  two  chartered  bodies  feel  such  a  lively  inte- 
rest in  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  that  whenever  any  popular  movement 
indicates  any  thing  hostile  to  the  government,  they  are  instantly  alarmed, 
and  the  Bank  and  the  India  House  immediately  placed  in  an  attitude  of 
defence. 

Before  we  give  any  account  of  the  revenue  and  influence  of  the  East  India 
Company,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  this 
powerful  association,  and  just  indicate  those  extraordinary  events  by  which 
a  few  traders  in  mace,  nutmegs,  and  ginger,  have  been  able  to  extend 
their  sway  over  sixty  millions  of  inhabitants,  whose  happiness  depends  on 
their  wisdom  and  justice.  In  giving  this  history,  we  shall  enter  into  no  detail 
of  Asiatic  triumphs,  of  battles  and  sieges.  We  have  no  taste  for  these  things 
at  best,  but  still  less  when  the  combatants  are  unequally  matched,— where 
we  should  have  to  exhibit  the  conflicts  of  wolves  and  sheep,  and  show  how 

•  Our  intention  was  to  have  treated  on  the  income  of  the  Aristocracy  in  this  part ; 
but  it  is  unavoidably  deferred. 
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a  handful  of  crafty,  hardy,  and  unprincipled   Europeans  wrested  a  mighty 
empire  from  the  feeble  grasp  of  the  timid,  artless,  and  effeminate  Hindoos. 
Leaving  out,  therefore,  all  military  details,  which  in  justice  ought  never  to 
have  formed  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  East  India  Company,  we  shall.  con-_ 
fine  ourselves  principally  to  the  civil  transactions  of  this  association. 

The  first  attention  to  the  India  trade  appears  to  have  been  attracted  by  the 
success  of  the  Dutch  merchants.  These  rapacious  traders,  having  sup- 
planted the  Portuguese,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  had  an  entire  monopoly 
of  the  trade,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  mar- 
ket, exacted  exorbitant  prices  for  the  pepper  and  other  productions 
of  the  East.  To  frustrate  their  avarice,  and  obtain  some  share  in  this  lucra- 
tive traffic,  the  merchants  of  London  despatched  a  mission  to  the  Great 
Mogul,  to  obtain  from  him  a  grant  of  commercial  privileges  to  the  English. 
The  success  of  this  mission  was  not  known  till  the  year  I606 ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  other  principal  merchants  of 
the  city,  to  the  number  of  101,  assenibled  on  the  22d  pf  September,  at 
Founders'^hall,  and  established  an  association  for  trading  to  India,  for  which 
they  subscribed  a  capital  of  £33,^33  Os.  Sd,  This  may  be  considered  the 
first  germ  of  our  Indian  empire. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  Thomas  Smith*  alderman,  and  a  great  num" 
ber  of  other  merchants,  were  incorpoi'ated  by  Queejn  Elizabeth,  under  the 
name  of  "The  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East 
Indies,"  with  the  usual  privileges  to  trade  exclusively  to  all  parts  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  ^America,  for  15  years.  The  capital  of  this  Company  amounted 
to  about  o£'70,000.  They  fitted  out  four  ships,  the  best  in  England,  of  the 
burden  of  240,  260,  300,  and  600  tons.  The  value  of  the  ships*  stores  and 
provisions,  of  the  merchandize  forming  the  cargoes,  and  of  thebullion,  was 
estimated  at  ^68,373. 

This  expedition  appears  to  have  been  tolerably  successful,  brought  home 
valuable  cargoes  of  putmegs,  pepper,  and  mace,  and  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing several  factories  at  Bantany,  and  on  the  Molucca  Islands.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  success  of  this  undertaking,  no  great  effort  appears  to 
have  been  made  to  follow  it  up,  and  for  several  years  after,  the  trade  and 
.capital  of  the  Company  gradually  declined.  ]n  1606,  only  three  ships  were 
fitted  out.  In  I6O8,  the  Company  having  subscribed  a  capital  of  of  33,000, 
for  a  fourth  voyage,  the  whole  of  their  ships  were  either  wrecked  in  India 
m  m  .their  royage  home.    Next  year  they  were  more  fortunate,  and  their 
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ships  bringing  home  a  valuable  cargo  of  mace  and  nutmegs,  they  divided  a 
profit  of  211  per  cent.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  Company  solicited 
tlae  renewal  of  their  charter,  and  seemed  resolved  to  push  the  trade  with 
spirit.  They  built  the  largest  ship  that  had  ever  been  constructed  in  Eng- 
land for  commercial  purposes,  being  no  less  than  1000  tons  burden.  King 
James  and  his  court  attended  the  launch,  and  named  her  The  Trade's 
Increase. 

Unfortunately,  this  vessel  was  lost,  and  Sir  Henry  Middleton,  her  com- 
mander, soon  after  died  of  grief.  The  next  voyage  was  undertaken  with  a 
capital  of  only  ^15,364.  The  eleventh  voyage  was  limited  to  a  single  ship, 
and  a  capital  of  ^10,689.  The  twelfth  voyage  was  limited  to  a  single  ship 
of  240  tons,  and  employed  only  a  capital  of  o£'7,l42.  This  was  the  last  voyage 
as  a  separate  concern.  It  yielded  a  profit  of  ^138  185.  4d.  for  every  ^100 
capital. 

Various  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this  declension  in  the  Company's 
affairs.  Their  rivals,  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  made  use  of  every  expe- 
dient their  malice  and  treachery  could  suggest,  to  impede  their  success ; 
besides  which  we  may  add  the  erroneous  principles  on  which  the  different 
voyages  we  have  mentioned  were  undertaken.  Instead  of  the  trade  being 
conducted  upon  a  joint-stock,  on  account  of  the  whole  company,  every  in* 
dividual  was  privileged  by  the  charter,  to  subscribe  as  much  or  as  little 
as  he  pleased,  or  nothing  at  all,  for  every  voyage.  The  inconvenience  and 
absurdity  of  this  principle  had  become  obvious;  and,  in  1613,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  have  no  more  separate  voyages,  but  to  open  a  subscription  for  a 
joint  capital,  to  continue  for  four  years.  Under  this  system  the  affairs  of 
the  Company  soon  assumed  a  new  aspect;  and  in  a  very  short  time  they  had 
established  more  than  twenty  factories,  in  different  parts  of  the  Mogul's  do- 
minions, and  the  islands  in  the  Indian  seas. 

In  1616,  when  they  proposed  to  raise  a  new  capital,  all  ranks  crowded 
into  the  subscription,  which,  at  the  time  of  closing  it,  amounted  to 
ofl, 629,040,  being  the  largest  capital  that  had  ever  been  subscribed  in  any 
part  of  Europe,  for  a  joint-stock  trade.  Among  the  subscribers  were  15 
dukes  and  earls,  13  countesses,  82  knights,  including  judges  and  privy 
counsellors,  18  widows  and  maiden  ladies,  besides  clergymen,  physicians, 
merchants,  tradesmen,  and  others  without  any  denomination ;  in  the 
whole  954  subscribers.  The  stock  of  the  Company  sold  for  203  per  cent. 
The  total  value  of  their  property,  at  this  time,  was  estimated  at  ^400,000, 
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And  it  was  stated  by  the  deputy  governor,  that  they  gave  employment  to 
10,000  tons  of  shipping,  2500  seamen,  500  ship  carpenters,  and  120 
factor*  in  India. 

Owing  to  a  variety  of  untoward  circumstances  tlieir  affairs  again  declined, 
-and  at  the  time  of  the  protectorship  of  Cromwell,  their  stock  was  so  low 
as  ^80  per  cent.  The  civil  war  which  broke  out  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  the  subsequent  unsettled  state  of  the  government,  had 
entirely  disorganized  their  affairs.  Private  individuals  were  permitted  to 
trade  to  India,  which  caused  much  confusion.  Cromwell  granted  them  a 
new  charter,  but  very  little  capital  was  subscribed  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second  the  Company's  affairs  assumed  a  more  settled 
appearance.  That  monarch  renewed  their  charter ;  and  the  King  having 
obtained  the  island  of  Bombay,  from  Portugal,  as  part  of  the  Queen's 
marriage  portion,  he  granted  it  to  the  Company,  on  condition  of  paying 
him  a  fee-farm  rent  of  ten  pounds,  at  the  Custom-house,  on  the  30th 
of  September  in  each  year  for  ever. 

In  1669  the  Company  received  two  canisters  containing  143|  pounds  of 
tea,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  importation  of  this  article 
from  any  part  of  the  Indies.  It  was  partly  given  away  irt  presents,  and 
partly  expended  in  the  India  House  for  the  refreshment  of  the  committees. 

In  1676,  the  trade  of  the  Company  having  been  very  successful  for  many 

years,  they  were  enabled,  out  of  their  accumulated  profits,  to  double  their 

capital  to  ^739,782  :  10  :  0  ;  upon  which  the  market  price  of  their  stock, 

which   had   been   under  par,  immediately  rose  to  of245   per  cent.     The 

ships   in  their  employ  amounted  to  from  30  to  35,  of  from  300  to  600  tons, 

and  carrying  from  40  to  70  guns.     In  the  year   1680,  the  Company  sent 

a  ship  to  trade  with  China.     The  whole  of  that  trade  had  heretofore  been 

monopolized     by  the   Dutch    and   Portuguese.      About  this  time  they 

acquired  the  privilege  to  coin  money,  not    resembling  British  money,  at 

Bombay  and  other   places    in   India.      The  Company   consisted  of  600 

members,  who  were  entitled  to  votes  in  proportion  to  their  shares  ;  hence 

it  happened  that  some  had  to  the  amount  of  sixty  votes  : — every  member 

moreover  had   liberty  to  carry  on  trade  on  his  own  private  account,  to 

the  extent  of  one-fifth  of  his  stock  in  the  Company's  capital.     The  stock 

of  the   Company,    clear  of   all   debts,    amounted   to  o£l>700,000.      The 

expense  of  the   Company's  forts  in   India  was  estimated   at  o£lOO,.000  a 

year. 

In  1698,  the  English  factory  obtained  permission  to  purchase  three  s'mall 
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villages,  extending  in  all  about  three  miles  along  the  east  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  and  about  one  mile  back  from  it>  for  which  they  agreed  to  pay 
annually  to  the  Nabob  1 195  rupees.  This  paltry  acquisition  was  the  com^ 
mencement  of  the  territorial  aggrandizement  of  the  Company,  and  by  which 
they  were  afterwards  enabled,  assisted  by  fraud  and  force,  to  extend  them- 
selves over  the  whole  Mogul  empire.  The  ground  on  which  these  villages 
stood  forms  the  site  of  the  greatcity  of  Calcutta,  containing  800,000  inhabitants. 

Some  jealousy  about  this  time  began  to  be  entertained  at  the  increasing 
power  of  the  Company;  and  in  1698  the  government  intimated  to  the 
Company,  that  a  large  sum  would  be  expected  for  the  public  service,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  parliamentary  confirmation  of  their  privileges.  The  Company 
offered  to  advance  ^700,000  at  an  interest  of  4  per  cent,  provided  their 
charter  were  fully  confirmed  by  parliament.  Meanwhile  several  opulent 
individuals  offered  to  advance  ^2yO00,000,  provided  they  were  invested 
with  all  the  privileges  of  the  India  trade,  as  heretofore  enjoyed  by  the 
Company.  Parliament  accepted  the  larger  sum,  though  at  double  interest, 
and  a  bill  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  incorporating  the  subscribers. 
The  Company,  not  to  be  outdone  by  their  opponents^  then  proposed  a 
loan  of  ,£2,000,000,  but  this  availed  them  nothing.  The  government  was 
favourable  to  the  opposing  interest,  and  they  prevailed.  On  the  jth  of 
July  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  an  act  incorporating  the  new  subscribers 
with  powers  and  privileges  similar  to  the  chartered  Company.  So  great  were 
the  advantages  anticipated  by  the  nation  from  the  new  association,  that  the 
subscription  of  two  millions  was  filled  up  within  a  few  days  after  the  books 
were  opened.  The  greatest  part  of  this  sum  was  subscribed  by  foreigners. 
The  King  himself  was  an  adventurer  to  the  extent  of  o£'10,000. 

The  charter  of  the  original  Company  had  not  yet  expired,  and  a  most 
ruinous  contest  ensued  betwixt  the  rival  associations.  More  than  sixty  ships 
are  said  to  have  been  employed  by  the  contending  interests  in  the  India 
trade.  The  glut  of  India  goods,  joined  to  other  causes,  produced  by  this 
rivalship,  reduced  the  value  of  the  stock  of  the  old  Company,  which  had 
been  as  high  as  500  per  cent.,  to  39  per  cent.  Both  parties  at  length  seem 
to  have  discovered  the  ruinous  tendency  of  this  contest,  and  an  union  was 
effected  in  1702,  by  a  tripartite  indenture,  wherein  Queen  Anne,  the  old 
Company,  and  the  new  Company,  were  partners.  According  to  this  instru- 
ment, the  two  Companies  bind  themselves  to  have  at  least  one-tenth  of  their 
exports  in  English  manufactures,  and  after  the  expiration  of  seven  years 
they  are  to  be  called  "  The  United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England, 
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trading  to  the  East  Indies, '^  which  is  the  present  designation  of  the  Com- 
pany. 

After  this  union,  there  are  not  many  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Company, 
till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  deserving  of  notice.  The  Com- 
pany about  this  period  began  to  be  as  actively  engaged  in  making  territorial 
acquisitions  as  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce.  Among  the  various  expedients 
by  whicli  our  Indian  empire  has  been  acquired,  we  may  mention  the  adven- 
ture of  Mr.  Hamilton.  This  gentleman,  a  surgeon  in  the  service  of  the 
honourable  Company,  being  sent  to  the  coast  of  Delhi,  obtained  some 
valuable  cessions  from  the  Great  Mogul,  by  curing  him  of  an  obstinate 
venereal  complaint,  which  had  long  baffled  the  skill  of  his  physicians. 

In  1766,  the  Company,  in  consequence  of  their  territorial  acquisitions, 
raised  their  dividends  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  and  shortly  after  to  12f  pej 
cent.  In  1779,  the  time  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter  approaching,  the 
Conipany  prudently  prepared  for  that  event,  by  a  present  to  the  public  of 
three  seventy-four  gun  ships,  besides  a  large  sum  of  money  in  bounties  to 
6000  seamen.  Notwithstanding  this  bonus,  in  1780  notice  was  given  to  the 
Company  by  government,  that  on  the  expiration  of  their  charter  their  ex- 
clusive privileges  should  cease,  unless  they  would  agree  to  pay  o^l, 000,000 
into  the  Exchequer,  restrict  their  future  dividends  to  8  per  cent,  and 
pay  three-fourths  of  the  surplus  profits,  over  and  above  that  dividend,  into 
the  Exchequer.  After  much  discussion,  the  demand  for  the  renewal  of  their 
charter  was  reduced  to  ^600,000.  This  renewal  was  to  continue  till  the  1st 
day  of  March,  1791,  when,  on  the  payment  of  the  debt  due  by  govern- 
ment to  the  Company,  their  exclusive  privileges  should  expire. 

The  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  transactions  in  Hindostan, 
began  deeply  to  interest  the  public,  and  every  session  of  parliament  pro- 
duced some  new  investigation  on  this  important  subject.  From  merchants, 
the  Company  had  risen  into  sovereign  princes,  and,  instead  of  being  occu- 
pied with  the  ginger  and  pepper  trade,  they  were  wholly  absorbed  in  schemes 
of  territorial  aggrandisement.  Occupied  unceasingly  in  war — buying  and 
exchanging  territory — making  treaties  of  partition — hiring  troops  to  the 
native  princes — establishing  monopolies — and  fomenting  wars  among  the 
nabobs  and  subahdars,  that  these  short-sighted  princes,  after  weakening  each 
other  by  their  mutual  animosities,  might  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  superior 
policy  of  the  common  invader.  These  avocations  ill  comported  with  the 
commercial  character,  and  it  was  a  little  inconceivable  how  men,  whose 
knowledge,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  principally  confined  to  making  out 
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invoices,  bills  of  lading,  or  book-keeping  by  double-entry,  could  discharge 
these  royal  functions. 

To  relieve  the  Company  of  the  burden  of  these  important  duties,  Mr. 
Fox,  then  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  in  1783,  introduced  his  famous 
India-bill.  According  to  this  sweeping  measure,  the  Company  were  to  be 
entirely  divested  of  the  management  of  their  affairs,  and  the  administration 
of  the  whole  of  their  commercial  and  territorial  transactions  was  to  be 
vested  in  the  hands  of  seven  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  as  directors,  assisted 
by  nine  others,  who  should  be  proprietors  of  East  India  stock  to  at  least  the 
amount  of  of  2000  each.  The  new  directors  were  named  in  the  bill,  and 
were  riot  removable  except  by  an  address  to  his  Majesty  by  either  House  of 
Parliament,  and  their  successors  were  to  be  named  by  the  King.  The  assist- 
ant-directors were  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  any  five  of  the  principal 
directors  j  so  that,  virtually,  the  constitution  of  this  high  tribunal  would  be 
vested  in  ministers,  placing  at  their  disposal  the  whole  of  the  Indian  patron- 
age, and  adding  thereby  enormously  to  the  influence  of  the  crown. 

Another  bill  was  also  introduced  by  Mr.  Fox,  for  defining  the  powers 
of  the  governor-general,  presidents,  and  council,  and  for  preventing  arbitrary 
,and  despotic  proceedings  in  the  East.  The  Company's  governors  were  not 
to  make  war  but  in  self  defence,  and  were  prohibited  from  making  treaties 
of  partition,  hiring  troops  to  the  native  princes,  and  every  illegal  present 
was  to  be  recoverable  by  any  person  for  his  own  benefit.  This  bill  also 
contained  regulations  for  securing  the  property  of  the  princes  of  India,  and 
for  terminating  the  disputes  fomented  among  them. 

The  provisions  of  these  bills  sufficiently  show  the  nature  of  the  abuses 
prevailing  in  India.  They  were  both  violently  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  then 
out  of  place,  and  an  oppositionist  and  reformer.  The  question  agitated  the 
whole  nation ;  and  such  was  the  outcry  raised  by  the  Company  against  the 
pretended  violation  of  their  charier — representing  such  a  precedent  as 
endangering  the  security  of  all  the  corporations  in  the  kingdom, — that  they 
finally  prevailed,  and  the  bills,  though  passed  in  the  Commons,  were  reject- 
ed by  the  Lords. 

Next  year  a  dissolution  of  parliament  and  change  of  ministers  having 
taken  place,  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  a  new  bill  for  the  better  government  of 
India.  Many  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  were  similar  to  those  of  Mr. 
Fox.  The  most  important  difference  related  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Board  of  Controul.     The  comm  ercial  affairs  and  territorial  possessions  of 
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the  Company,  were  to  continue  in  their  hands,  subject  to  the  controul  and 
superintendence  of  a  board  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  crown. 

The  next  subject  of  any  interest  is  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  This 
gentleman  had  presided  over  India,  thirteen  years,  and  amved  in  England  on 
the  l6th  of  June,  1785.  On  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Burke, 
who  had  brought  heavy  accusations  against  him  in  the  preceding  session, 
gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  impeach  him  for  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors, alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  India.  After  long  debates 
in  this  and  succeeding  sessions,  the  prosecution  was  sanctioned  by  the  Com- 
mons, and  in  1 787  articles  of  impeachment  were  sent  to  the  Lords.  The 
t4:ial  was  protracted  from  year  to  year,  till  23d  of  April,  1795,  when  the 
accused  was  acquitted,  on  the  payment  of  his  fees,  of  all  the  charges  prefer- 
red against  him.  The  Company  in  consideration  of  the  services  of  this 
officer  discharged  the  expenses  he  incurred  by  the  prosecution,  amounting 
to  vipwards  of  c£70,000,  aud  settled  upon  him  an  annuity  of  o£500(). 

The  house  of  Commons  must  have  degenerated  very  much  in  its  love  of 
justice  since  1785.  At  that  period,  it  devoted  eight  years  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  crimes  alleged  to  have  been  committed  on  the  other  side  the  globe  5 
while  at  the  present  day,  it  refuses  to  devote  a  single  day  to  the  investigation 
of  crimes,  certainly  not  less  atrocious,  committed  almost  within  view  of  its 
walls. 

In  1793  the  charter  of  the  Company  was  renewed,  and  their  exclusive 
privileges  continued  to  them  until  the  first  day  of  March,  1814.  In  this 
act  a  clause  was  inserted  to  restrain  the  belligerent  propensities  of  the  Com- 
pany's servants,  but  it  appears  not  to  have  been  much  regarded.  In  1792 
Tippoo  Sfiib  was  despoiled  of  half  his  dominions,  and  compelled  to  deliver 
two  of  his  sons  into  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  as  hostages  fof 
the  performance  of  a  treaty  by  whicii  he  engaged  to  pay  c£l, 600,000  in  money 
to  the  Company.  In  1 799  this  prince  was  again  attacked  by  Lord  ]V|orningto% 
now  Marquis  Wellesley,  under  pretext  of  having  entered  into  negotiatiorjp 
with  the  French,  and  some  of  the  native  princes,  for  tlie  entire  expiilsioji 
of  the  English  from  India.  This  war  completed  the  destructipn  of  the 
sultan.  His  capital  of  Seringapatam  was  taken  by  assault,  himself  slain  in 
its  defence,  and  his  dominions  dismembered.  His  children  and  relatiy^S 
are  now  supported  by  pensions  from  the  ci-devant  dealers  in  mace  and 
cloves. 

The  Company  having  obtained  possession  of  the  different  members  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  in  1803,  completed  their  conquests  by  attacking  the  Mogul 
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himself  in  his  capital  of  Delhi.     This  monarch  and  his  family  were  also 
placed  upon  the  pension-list  of  the  Company. 

We  shall  only  mention  a  few  more  facts  connected  with  the  Company's 
history  till  the  opening  of  the  trade  in  1814.  By  the  29  Geo.  III.  c.65,  they 
were  authorized  to  add  one  million  to  their  capital  stock.  The  new  stock 
being  subscribed  at  174  per  cent,  produced  ,£1,740,000,  which  raised  their 
joint  stock  to  five  millions.  In  1793,  they  were  authorized  to  add  another 
million  to  their  capital  by  subscription.  This  additional  stock  produced 
■^2,000,000,  being  subscribed  at  200  per  cent. 

In  1797,  valuable  concessions  were  made  to  the  Americans,  with  regard 
to  the  India  trade.  They  were  permitted  to  carry  on  trade  with  the  Com- 
pany's territories  in  India,  in  articles  not  prohibited  by  law,  on  paying  only 
the  same  duties  paid  by  British  vessels,  and  paying  such  port  charges  as  are 
paid  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  by  British  vessels.  These  advantages 
were  not  neglected  by  the  Americans.  In  a  few  years  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  in  India,  equalled  nearly  one  half  the  trade  of  the  Company. 
It  was  singular  policy  to  admit  a  foreign  state  to  the  participation  of  the 
India  trade  when  our  own  merchants  were  excluded. 

In  August,  1803,  during  the  alarm  of  an  invasion,  the  Company,  at  a 
general  court,  came  to  a  resolution  to  present  to  government  10,000  tons 
of  shipping  to  guard  the  coast,  ainl  to  be  maintained  at  their  own  expense. 
In  the  years  1808  and  1809,  the  Company  lost  four  outward-bound  and  six 
homeward-bound  ships.  The  value  of  the  ships  and  cargoes  was  estimated 
at  two  millions. 

We  have  now  mentioned  the  most  important  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
East  India  Company  till  the  year  1813,  when  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
this  association  were  in  part  abolished.  Prior  to  that  time,  private  traders 
were  not  wholly  excluded  from  the  India  trade.  By  the  17th  clause  of  the 
act  of  1793,  the  Company  were  obliged  to  appropriate  3000  tons  of  shipping 
for  carrying  out  goods  belonging  to  private  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
The  act  of  1813  continues  to  the  Company  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the 
China  trade  for  twenty  years,  but  the  trade  to  India,  subject  to  certain  re- 
strictions and  regulations,  is  thrown  open  to  the  enterprise  of  individuals. 
The  territorial  acquisitions  in  India  are  also  to  remain  in  the  government 
of  the  Company  for  twenty  years,  from  April,  1814. 

The  clauses  of  this  act^ amount  to  125,  and  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  here 
particularised.  We  shall  now  speak  of  the  revenue  and  other  sources  of 
Influence* of  the  Company. 
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The  principal  source  of  emolument  and  influence  to  the  East  IndiaCompanyj. 
IS  the  immense  amount  of  patronage,  affording  the  most  lucrative  appointments 
for  their  children  and  relations.  Tiie  naval,  military,  and  civil  patronage 
of  the  Company  exceeds  the  patronage  of  the  crown  before  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  Of  the  extent  of  this  patronage  the  following  statement  of 
the  number  of  persons  in  the  Company's  service  will  give  some  idea: 

Persons  either  in  the  service  of  the  Company, 
or  connected  with,  and  employed  in  their 

affairs  in  England 2, 146 

Civil  Service.        /    Persons  in  India  employed  in  the  judicial, 
clerical,    diplomatic,    commercial,    and 

revenue  departments 1,056 

Seamen    employed    and     reared     in   the 

Company's  service  in  1 16  ships,  about . .     25,000 
British  military  officers  in  the  Company's 

service  coirurianding  European  troops    ..        1,000 
British  officers  and  cadets  in  the  Company's 

Military  and  Naval  jf       service  commanding  native  troops .,      .3,000 

Service.  \    British    non-commissioned    officers    and 

soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  Company  . . .      16,000 
British  officers  in  the  Company's  naval  de- 
partment in  India    - 1 13 

!  Natives  employed  in  various  departments 
in  the  civil  service  of  the  Company  ....      12,362 
Natives  employed  in  the  Indian  armies. . . .    140,000 
Natives  employed  in  the  naval  service  es- 
timated at  about 800 

Total  ......   201,477 

Mr.  Colquhoun,  from  w^hdni  this  statement  is  taken,  says,  that  out  of 
the  201,477  persons  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  at  least. 6000  in  the 
civil  and  military  departments  at  home  and  abroad,  enjoy  emoluments  front 
^200  to  0^10,000  a  year,  exclusiv'e  of  the  Governor  General.  On  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  first  Governor  General  of  Bengal,  in  1773,  his  salary  was 
^25,000  a  year,  and  four  counsellors  with  a  salary  of  a£l0,000  a-  year  each. 
The  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Cal- 
cutta, is  of  8000  a  year,  with  three  other  judges  at  o£'6000  a  year  each.  By 
the  act  of  1813,  the  salary  of  a  bishop  in  India  was  to  be  £5000  a  year,  and 

45 
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of  three  archdeacons  ,£2000  a  year  each.      The  expense  of  outfit,  &c. 
of  different  ofiicers  was  fixed  by  the  same  act,  as  follows : 

Governor  General  of  Fort  William,  in  Bengal .^5000 

Each  of  the  members  of  council  there 1200 

Commander  in  Chief  of  all  the  Forces  in  I^idia ,  2500 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Fort  William 1500 

Each  of  the  Puisne  Judges  there - 1000 

Governor  of  Fort  St.  George   3000 

Each  of  the  members  of  council  there 1 000 

Commander  in  Chief  there 2000 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  there 1200 

Each'of  the  Puisne  Judges  there 1000 

Goveinor  of  Bombay     2500 

Each-  of  the  members  of  council  there 1^00 

Commander  in  Chief  there ^500 

Recorder  there l^GO 

Governor  of  Prince  of  Wales's  Island   -  1200 

Recorder  there  ... , . . . 1000 

Bishop 1200 

Each  of  the  Archdeacon^,.  * .  -  •-.•  ,^t. ♦ ^^^ 

The  allowance  for  the  outfit,  &c.  of  these  officers,  is  about  one-fourth  the 

amount  of  their  salaries,  exclusive  of  other  emoluments.     According  to  the 

statement  in  t-he  East  India  Register^  the  allowance  per  nionth  to  general 

and  regimental  officers  when  in  the  field,  on  the  Bengal  establishment,  is. 

as  follows : 

£     s.    d. 
General  officer  on  the  staff .  662  10    0 

Colonel  not  on  the  staff 1&6    5  0 

Lieutenant  Colonel 123  15  0 

Major 93  1 5  0 

Captain... 51     7  6 

Captain  Lieutenant 43  1 7  6. 

Lieutenaut 3115  0 

Ensign 25     0  0 

Adjutant    28    7  6 

Quarter-Master 14  H  0 

Surgeon     , 51     7  6 

Assistant  ditto  i 3115  G 
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The  allowance  toofficei'S  on  the  Fort  St.  George  and  Bombay  Establish- 
ment, are  nearly  the  ?ame  as  the  above.  The  sums  granted  by  way  of  su- 
perannuation allowance  to  officers  and  servants  of  the  Company  are  very 
considerable.  They  are  fixed  according  to  the  following  scale,  by  the 
53d  Geo.  Ill,  c.  155. 

Proportion  of  salary. 
If  an  officer  or  servant  shall  have  served  with  diligence 

and  fidelity  in  the  Company's  service  for  10  years, 

and  being  under  60  years  of  age,  shall  be  incapable,  ^      One-third, 

from  infirmity  of  mind  or  body,    to  discharge  the 

duties  of  his  office 

If  above  10  years  and  less  than  20  .  • One-half. 

If  above  20  years ., Two-thixds. 

If  such  offijcer  or  servant  shall  be  above  60  years  of  age,  y 

and  he  shall  have  served  i5  years  or  upwards,  without  >     Two-thirds. 

infirmity  of  mind  or  body j 

If  65  years  of  age,  or  upwards,  and  he  shall  have  served  7     _ 

.^  *                         ,  >    Three-fourths. 

40  years  or  upwards •  •  •  •  j 

Jf  65  years  of  age,  and  he  shall  have  served  50  years  or  ")       rr^r     ^j^^ip 

upwards  . , j 

From  the  preceding  details,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  immense 
value  of  India  patronage,  and  the  wide  field  it  opens  for  providing  for 
childre,  relatives,  and  dependants.  The  trade  of  the  Company  has.  never 
been  an  object  of  so  much  importance  as  the  military  appointments  to  an 
*army  of  150,000  men,  the  filling  up  of  vacancies  in  the  judicial  and  police 
departments,  and  the  numerous  situations  in  the  collection  and  expenditure 
of  a  revenue  of  15  millions  per  annum.  It  is  the  annual  value  of  these  ditfe- 
r«nt  situations  which  constitutes  the  real  profit  otthe  Company. 

Though  the  appointment  of  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  Company  is 
vested  in  the  Directors,  yet,  indirectly,  his  Majesty's  Ministers  have  great 
influence  in  these  appointments.  This  will  be  better  understood  by  consi- 
dering the  nature  of  the  system  under  which  Indian  affairs  are  administered. 
The^  territorial  possessions  are  divided  into  three  presidencies — namely, 
Bengal,  (which  is  the  chief,  and  to  which  the  others  are  subordinate,) 
Madras,  and  Bombay.  To  each  of  these  Presidencies  are  attached  a  Go-  , 
vernor  and  Council,  Commander  in  Chief,  Court  of  Judicature,  Police,  &c. 
The  appointment  of  these  officers,  as  well  as  all  others  in  the  navy  and  the 
revenue  department,  is  vested,  under  certain  regulations,  in  the  Court  of 
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Directors.  Subordinate  to  the  Board  of  Coritroul,  the  Court  of  Directors 
have  the  entire  management  of  Indiah  affairs.  They  are  24  in  number, 
chosen  by  proprietors  of  not  less  than  c/lOOO  of  the  Company's  stock.  Till 
the  year  1773,  they  were  chosen  annually;  but  the  13  Geo.  III.  c.  63, 
enacts.  That  they  are  to  continue  in  of?ice  fout*  years,  six  new  ones  being 
elected  every  year. 

The  Board  of  Controul  consists  of  twelve  members,  being  the  King^s 
Ministers,  and  some  of  their  particular  adherents.  Each  member  has  a 
salary  of  ^1500  a  year.  The  salary  of  the  president,  Mr.  Canning,  is 
^0,000  a  year.  This  Board  has  a  general  controul  over  the  proceedings  of 
the  Directors,  and  over  the  administration  of  the  revenues  aud  the  civil  and 
military  government  of  India.  All  the  books  of  the  Company,  exhibiting 
a  statement  of  their  political,  territorial,  and  commeraal  transactions,  are  to 
be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Board  when  required,  and  copies  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  or  Court  of  Directors,  and 
copies  of  all  despatches  received  from  all  parts  within  the  limits  of  the  Com- 
palsy's  Qbarter  are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Board. 

Such  are  the  nominal  powers  of  this  Board,  but  in  reality  it  is  little  more 
than  a  sinecure  establishment.  What  services  are  performed,  we  imagine, 
are  discharged  by  the  secretaries  and  clerks.  It  is  pretty  plain,  however, 
the  president  is  not  a  very  essential  ofl&cer  ;  for,  during  last  summer,  he  was 
making  a  .tour  in  Italy,  most  probably  occupied  in  collecting  a  new  stock 
of  red  taffeta  phrases,  for  the  amusement  of  the  dupies  and  knaves  who  ih'a 
few  short  weeks  have  trampled  down  every  remaining  vestige  of  English 
freedom.  In  1793  the  expenses  of  the  Board  were  limited  to  of  16,000  per 
aimum.     In  1813  they  were  raised  to\^26,00D  per  annum. 

It  is  through  the  medium  of  the  Board  of  Controul,  Ministers  indirectly 
participate  in  the  patronage  of  India.  They  haye  a  negative  on  the  appofrit- 
ment  of  some  of  their  principal  servants,  and  besides  which  the  general  con- 
troul they  possess  over  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  it  is  not  likely  the 
Directors  would  neglect  to  provide  for  any  individual  backed  by  a  minis- 
terial recommendation.  As  the  subject  of  India  patroriage  is  of  considerable 
iniportance,  it  may  be  more  satisfactory. to  ins^ft  an  abstract  of  the  elapses 
pf  the  Act  of  the  fifty-third,  which  relate  to  this  subject. 

80.-r-All  vacancies  of  governors  and  ccmmanders-in-chief  of  the  forces  in 
Jndii,  provincial  and  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
subject  to  his  Majesty's  approbation.  Such  governor  and  commander-in- 
chief  shall  bc'reiiiovable  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 
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81. — The  Court  pf  Directors  shall  not  appoint  ?ny  person  to  any  employ- 
ment or  office  ia  the  civil  and  military  establishments  in  India  without  the 
approbation  of  the  Board  of  Controul,  other  than  and  except  as  aforesaid. 
The  said  Court  of  Directors  shall  however  appoint  such  persons  as  they  may 
think  fit  to  tlie  office  of  member  of  council,  general  officers  on  the  stafiT, 
advocate  and  attorney-general-at-law  of  the  said  Company,  or  chaphiin,  or 
any  office  or  employment  in  the  civil  and  marine  establishments,  including 
writers,  cadets,  or  assistant-surgeons,  in  such  manner  as  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  do.* 

82. — Any  office  oi*  employment,  the  emoluments  of  which  shall  exceed 
^1500  per  annum,  may  be  granted  to  any  of  the  Company's  servants  who 
shall  have  been  resident  in  India  four  years  antecedent  to  such  vacancy. 
Ami  any  office  or  employment,  whose  emoluments  exceed  of  3000  per  an- 
num, may  be  conferred  upon  any  of  the  said  servants  who  shall  have  been 
r^ident  in  India  seven  yeai-s.  And  any  office  or'  employment  in  India  ex- 
ceeding ,£4000  per  annum,  such  oftice  including  that  of  llie  council  may  be 
.conferred  upon  any  of  the  said  servants  who  shall  have  resided  teri  years  in 
India. 

83. — No  restoration  of  any  civil  or  military  servant  of  the  said  Company 
to  his  station  or  employment  by  the  Court  of  Directors  shall  be  valid  or 
effectual  without  the  approbation  and  conseM  cf  the  Board  of  Controul. 

84. — The  Court  of  Directors,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of 
Controul,  may  permit  any  general  officer,  or  colonel  conimanding  a  regi- 
ment, or  lieutenant-colonel  commandant  of  a  regiment,  who  have  been 
/absent  from  India  five  years,  to  have  his  rank  and  be  again  capable  of 
serving  in  India. 

The  86th  clause  provides  that  the  governor-general  or  governor  in  coun- 
cil, may  appoint  any  civil  servant  to  be  a  member  of  any  court,  board,  or 
other  establishment  in  India. 

According  to  the  86th  clause,  no  gratuity  exceeding  £Q00  shall  be  grant- 
ed by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  any  person,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  Court 
of  Proprietors,  and  approved  by  Ihe  Boai'd  of  Controul. 

From  some  statements  of  Mr.  Hume  on  the  l6th  of  last  March,  it  would 
seem  that  the  administration  of  justice  is  the  most  lucrative  trade  in  India, 
as  well  as   in   this  country,  and  the  judicial  system  quite  as  defective. 

*  By  the  Act  of  1793,  the  Directors  are  prohibited  from  sending  out  more  writers 
and  cadets  than  there  are  vacancies  for,  and  no  person  can  be  appointed  whose  age  is 
under  fifteen  or  above  twenty -tvo  years. 
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Suitors  there  are  obliged  to  pay  to  government  on  the  sum  sued  for,  from  50 
to  7  and  6  per  cenU  and  a  fine  is  levied  on  ail  debts  sued  for,  decreasing  as 
the  amount  increases !  Every  document  requisite  to  the  progress  of  a  suit, 
the  citations,  examinations,  and  depositions  of  witnesses  are  all  to  be 
written  on  stamped  paper  ;  thereby  increasing  the  expenses  to  an  enormous 
total.  These  exper^ses  amount  to  a  virtual  denial  of  justice;  and  it  appeared 
from  documents  before  the  House,  that  in  the  cciirse  of  a  long  life,  a  man 
could  scarcely  expect  to  see  any  termination  of  suits  commenced  in  India. 
The  system  of  police,  too,  seems  entirely  on  the  Sidmouth  system.  Spies 
form  a  principal  part  of  the  establishment,  every  police-office  having  a 
regular  and  organized  band,  who  share  the  reward  with  the  chief  of  the 
-decoits,  (a  species  of  robbers).  Persons  ^^'ere  frequently  taken  up,  and 
months  elapsed  before  any  information  was  exhibited  against  them.  In  the 
interval  they  were  confined  in  crowded  and  unhealthy  prisons,  where  death 
not  unfrequently  overtook  them  ;  or  after  enduring  the  aggravated  misery 
of  imprisonment,  nothing  whatever  appeared  against  them,  and  they  were 
liberated.  Such  is  the  nature  of  justice  and  police  in  India.  For  these 
blessings,  the  Hindoos  pay  annually  about  e£l,785,00O,  which  is  a  greater 
expense  than  all  the  law-officers  in  Europe. 

We  shall  now  lay  before  the  reader  some  details  of  the  revenue  and  trade 
of  India,  before  the  abolition  of  the  exclusive  privileges-  of  the  Company. 
It  will  enable  him  to  form  some  idea  of  the  immense  importance  and  extent 
x){  the  Indian  Empire.  The  details  are  collected  from  the  appendix  to  Mr, 
Colquhoun*s  work  on  the  Resources  of  the  British  Empire. 

Revenues. 

Bengal  and  its  subordinates ^1 1,782^55 

Iiladras  and  its  subordinates 5,376,881 

Bombay  and  its  subordinates , 802,179 

Fort  Malbro'  and  its  dependencies. . . . ; 13,755 

Prince  of  Wales's  Island 75,406 

Island  of  St.  Helena 1,202 

Total         £  18,051,470 

Expenditure. 

Bengal  and  its  subordinates    £  9,511,956 

Madras  and  its  subordinates 5,211,957 

Bombay  and  its  subordinates 1,932,589 

Fort  Marlbro'  and  its  dependencies 77,005. 
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Prince  of  Wales's  Island £  166,084 

Island  of  St.  Helena 84,687 


Total         £  16,984/271 


The  different  items  of  the  enormous  expenditure  on  the  Bengal  Establistv- 
ment  are  thus  enumerated : — 

Mint  charges £     40,126 

Post  Office 40,296 

Charges,  Collections,  &c*  in  Benares    176,251 

Charges  of  the  ceded  provinces,  Stc 445,923 

Other  charges  of  the  Civil  Establishment 739,543 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  and  Law  charges 64,917 

Charges  of  the  Police  Establishment,  Court  of  Appeal,  &c.  580,154 

Military  charges 3,882,428 

Marine  charges , 88,021 

Buildings  and  Fortifications    79,935 

Revenue  charges,  including  stipends 471,172 

Customs — charges  of  collection 39,417 

Salt — advances  and  charges 470,271 

Opium—idem *,.» 100,867 

Stamp-office  charges *»»  *'*^' 10,429 

Charges,  collection,  &c.  in  the  conquered  provinces    890,703 

Annual  interest  oii  loans 1,411,505 


Total ...^9,511,956 


■"J  

Of  the  exports  and  imports  from  India  Mr.  Colquhoun  gives  the  follow 

ing  account : — 

EXPORTS. 

From  India, 

To  Great  Britain 2,621,606 

Foreign  Europe. 442,697 

America 846,445 

•   Different  parts  of  British  Asia 3,657,315 

Arabian  Gulph,   Persian  Gulph,   and  other  parts  of 

Asia  and  Africa 4,106,391 


Total         ^11,674,454 
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IMPORTS. 
Into  India, 

From  Great  Britain, .  .^, 4 ^ _£2  717  802 

Foreign  Europe. , 564,384 

America ,....* 908,362 

Different  parts  of  Asia 4,060,490 

Arabian  Gulph,  Persian  Gulph,  China,  and  other 
,     ,  paria  of  Asia  and  Africa 3,686,409 


Total         ^'11,9'J  3,447 


The  shipping  of  .the.C.QJTipany,  in  1812,  according  to  Mr.  Colquhouny 
amounted  to  100,000  tons,  navigated  by  about  25,000  seamen,  including 
Lascars.  The  duties  paid  to  Government,  in  Customs  and  Excise,  in  the 
year  ended  January,  1811,  amounted  to  o£4,2 13,425.  In  the  same  year 
the  nuniber  of  King's- tixjops  in  India  amounted  to  20,000.  The  native  army 
amounted  to  140,000,  commanded  by  3000  European  officers.  Of  the 
population  of  the  Company's  settlements,  various  estimates  have  been  given,, 
from  40  millions  to  100  millions.  Marquis  Wellesley,  whose  long  residence 
in  India  entitles  him  to  considerable  credit  on  this  subject,  in  his  speech  on 
the  East  India  question,  iu  the  lipuse  of  Lords,  in  the  month  of  April,  1813, 
supposes  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  amount  to  40,000,000.  This  number 
is  distributed  through  the  different  settlements  in  the  following  pro- 
portion :— 

Bengal -..^ 29,085,209 

Madras 10,862,322 

Bombay 86,673 

Fort  Marlborough ......'. .  563 

Priuce  of  Wales's  Island 18,802 

Canton US 

St.  Helena 4,816 

Total   .      40,058,408 


It  is  a  curious  fict,  that,  under  the  wise  administration  of  the  borough 
system,  the  government,  and  every  association  under  its  influence,  has  be- 
come deeply  in  debt.  The  debt  of  the  government  amounts  to  about  800 
millions.  The  debt  of  Ireland,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  amounts  to  about 
80  millions.    The  debt  of  the  Bank  of  England,  reckoning  the  amount  of 
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I. — Price  Sixpence,' 

AN  INQUIRY  into  the  LEGAL  MODE  of  SUPPRESSING 
RIOTS;  with  a  Constitutional  PLAN  of  FUTURE  DEFENCE.  By 
the  late  Sir  William  Jone&.  '' 

"  Res  -videas  quo  modo  se  habeant:  orbem  terrarum,  imperii^  di$tri> 
butis,  tirdere  bcUo ;  urbeni  sine  legibus,  sinff^udiciis,  sine  jure,  sine  fide, 
relictiuu  direptioni  et  incendiis. — Cic.  Epist.  ad  Fam,  4.  1. 

tit  The  »bove  excellent  Tract,  written  by  a»  enlightened  and  inde- 
pendent Stiateinian,  who  held  in  equal  abhorrence  lawless  violence,  whe- 
ther proceeding  from  the  People  or  their  Rulers,  cannot  be  too  extensively 
known  gt  the  present  crisis;  and  it  is  with  a  vi^w  of  rendering  Qur 
Countrynieu  better  aqquainte^d  with  the  excellent  principles  it  maintaiiv§, 
that  it  is  now  reprinted  in  a  cheap  form.  The  crisis  of  the  fable,  of  thi^ 
Horse,  which  Sir  William  Jones  only  anttcipHted,  when  the.  People  would 
be  in  need  of  "  protection  aguimt  their  protectors,^'  has  been  fatally 
realized.  It  is  not  now  the  People  who  require  instructing  in  their 
duties,  but  the  Magistracy,  and  men  of  rank  and  property;  and  we  think 
rhey  will  not  refuse  to  look  to  such  a  const.iiutioual  preceptor,  as  the 
author  of  the  "  Legal  Mode  of  suppressing  Riots."  We  particularly 
recommend  to  the  notice  of  all  classes,  and  ttt  none  more  so  than  the 
Middling  Classes,  the  following  admirable  observations  on  their  reap^ti^e 
datits  in  times  like  these  in  which  we  live;— . 

"  It  has  lung  bteq  my  opinion,  that,  in  times  (^i  national  advejrsity, 
those  citizens  are  entitled  to  the  Idghest  prai&e,  who^  by  personal  exertions 
and  actii^e  valour,  promote  at  their  pftvate  baaJardr  the  general  welfare  ; 
that"  the  second  rank  \i\  the  scale  of  honour  is  due  to  those,  who,  in  the 
j;reat  council  of  the  nation,  or  in  other  ass^imblies,  legally  convenedy  pro- 
pose and  enforce,  with  manly  eloquence^  what  they  conceive  to  he  salutary 
or  expedient  On  the  occasion  4  and  that  the  third  piace  remains  for  those 
persons,  who,  ;vhe»^  they  have  neither  a  necessity  to  act,  nor  a  fair  ojjpor- 
tuttiiy  to  speak,  impart  in  writing  to  their  counti^men  such  opinions  as 
their  reason  approves,  and  siich  knowledge  as  their  painful  researches  ^av© 
enabled  them  to  acquire." — Legal  Mode  of  Supprcasing  Riots. 


II. — Price  Two-pence, 


FAIRBURN'S  EDITION  of  the  SPEECH  of  CH AS.  PHILLIPS, 

Esq,  the  celebrated  Orator,  to  GeneralD'Evereux,  and  the  Regiments  under 
)j«s  Coojmand,  previous  to  their  Embarkation  at  Dublin^  to  join  the  Patriots 
in  South  America. 

*'  To  iiomaBacle  the  slave,  to  unsceptre  the  despot,  to  erect  an  altar  on  the 
|Xnquisitiou's  grave,  to  raise  a  people  to  the  attitude  of  freedom,  to  found  the  tern- 
[jiles  of  science  and  of  cotnmerce,  to  create  a  constitution,  beneath  whose  ample 
irch  every  human  creati\re,  no  matter  what  his  sect,  his  colour,  or  his  cliaie,  may 
«and  sublime  in  the  digjnity  of  manhood — these  are  the  glorious  objects  of  this  en- 
terprise ;  and  the  soci  must  be  imbruted,  and  the  heart  must  be  ossitied,  which  does 
^noi  glow  wiffi  the  ennobling  synn>athy.    Where  is  the  slaveso  abject  a&<to  deny  it  ? 
|Where  is  the  statesman  who  can  rise,^om  the  pa^e  of  Spanish  South  America,  ajjd 
wtlect  to  cooimjse rate  the  faU  of  Spain  i     Her  tyranny,  even  from  its  cradle  to  it« 
peclme,  has  been  the  Indelible  disgrace  of  Christianity  and  of  Europe;  it  was  born 
'^■n  fraud,  baptized  in  blood,  and  reared  by  rapine;  H  blasphemed  all  that  was 
»oly— it  cankered  all  (hat  was  happy."  Charles  Phillips. 

Published  by  Jojiw  FAi|ij>tJRN,,3,  Broadway,  Ludgate  H:.l. 
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III.— Px"ic«  Two  pence,. 

FAIRBURN'S  EDITION  of  the  SPEECH  of  CH  AS.  PHILLIPS, 

Esq,  at  the  Fourth  Anniversary  of  the  Gloucestershire  Missmnary  Society, 
held  at  the  To^n-HaW,  Cheltenham,  Ocr.  7,  1819. 

'*  "WTien  I  consider  the  source  whence  Christianity  has  sprung^— the  humiHty  of  it» 
origin— the  poverty  of  its  disciples — the  miracles  of  its  creation — ^the  mighty  s*ay  it 
has  acquired,  not  only  OTet  the  civilized  world,  but  which  your  Miwions  are  houdy 
cxtendhig  over  lawless,  mindless,  and  imbruted  recions,— I  OMm  the  awful  pre^nce 
of  the  Jaodhead— nothing  less  than  a  Divinity  could  have  done  it !  The  powerB,  the 
prejudices,  the  superstitions  of  the  earth,  were  ali  in  arms  against  it ;  it  had  nor  sWord 
nor  sceptre— its  Founder  was  .n  ngs — its  Apostles  were  lowly  fishermen— its  inspired 
Prophets,  lowly  and  uneducated — its  cradle  was  a  manger— its  home  a  dungeoa--.it5 
eartnly  diadem  a  crown  of  thorns !  And  yet,  forth  it  went — that  lowly,  hurtible,  per- 
secuted spirit — and  the  idols  of  the  Heathen  fell;  and  the  thrones  of  the  mighty  t^etn- 
bkd;  and  Paganism  saw  her  peasants  and  h«r  princes  kneel  down,  and  worship 
the  unarmed  conqueror! — (This  admirable  portrait  of  the  divine  spirit -find  attrihules 
rf  Christ^nitv  teas  hailed  with  the  most  ersthusiastic  peals,  of  approhat'on. ) — If  this 
be  not  the  work  of  the  Divinity,  then  I  yield  to  the  reptile  ambition  of  the  Atlieist ; 
I  see  no  God  above— I  see  no  government  below;  and  t  yield  rnu  consciousneu  of  aa 
imjiiortal  soul  to  his  boasted  fraternity  with  the  worm  that  perishes !" 

CnAKiEs  Phillits. 


IV.— Price  Two-ptncf, 

FAIRBURN'S  GENUINE  EDITION  of  the  TWO  ADDRESSES 
of  CHARLES  PHILLIPS,  Esq.  to  the  ELECTORS  OF  SLltJO,  at  tiic 
General  Election. 

*'  I  speak  not  npw  of  that  devoted  France,  bending  over  her  violated  Charter,  and 
with  tears  of  bloeid  expiating  the  credidity'  that  puts  its  £wth  in  Princes ;  bvt  I  speak 
of  England,  of  the  Vayiiament  of  EnglumU  consenting  to  the  pkmder,  smiling  on 
the  partition,  squandering  the  resources  of  a  generous  and  gallant  ]*?ople— fleets  and 
armies,  and  geneiations — and  fcr  what?  To  forward  the  fraud  of  tne  Coritincijtal 
intriguer;— i-to  establish  tht>  iuqwitfitienty  and  tmrture,  and  Ferdinand;— for  the  Bovabon 
in  France,  and  the  Bourboa  in  Spain,  and  the  Bourbon  in  Napte*— the  roote^l^  hclre- 
ditary  f^nemies  of  the  country; — for  the  obsolete  blasphemy  of  Divine  Itif^hty  dus  up 
from  its  tomb,  and  re-baptized  Le^itimatuz—im  the  restoration  of  those  rfninii  / 
frauds  upon  human  freedom,  agamst  which  our  sages  wrote,  and  our  warriors  i;  u^jht, 
and  our  Revolution  thundeiied! — Shades  of  Lockeiand  Milton!  were'tliese  your  doc» 
trines  ?  Blood  of  the  Russells  and  the  HampdensI  nas  this  been  your  Ic^^y  ?— Pedplc 
of  England,  is  it  for  this  that  your  Orphan  and  your  Widow  mourn  m  silent  resig- 
nation?— tliat  your  poor-houKes  are  choaked  with  a  famishiaag  population?  Let  Uioj^e 
men  answer  it,  who,  in  the  name  of  Parliament,  ratified  the  TreaticR,  voted  the  Sup- 

f)lies,    advanced    the    Subsidies,    «nd  dieered   the  Minister,  jusL  reeking  from  that 
jopeful  Congress,  where  Legitimacy,  drunk  with  hitman  blood,  iSung  its  sword  into 
the  scale  ag.iinst  which  the  liberties  of  a  world  were  i;Janccd !" 

I     CUARLLS    PllILLirS- 


V^ — Price  Tv^o-pencr, 

A  CHARACTER  of  NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE,  riown  to  the 

period  of  his  Exile  to  Elba.     By  CHARLES  PHILLIPS,  Esq.  (ii)c  Ct'c- 
brated  Orator) 

"  Nature  had  no  n^  1  -  that  he  did  not  Surmoukt— ipace  no  opposition  tl^ot  he  did 
not  spurti;  and  whetb  -  1  Alpine  roijiks,  Arabian  sands,  tt  polftr  snbws,  Ke  sctmed 
proof  against  pejril,  aii'  *  ,  vcred  with  ubiquity!  The  whole  con  tiiient  of  Europe  trem-* 
blei  at  beholaing-  the  ^lu.auiy  of  hia  desiipis,  and  the  miracle  of  their  execution.  Scep- 
ticisin  bowed  io  the  prodigies  of  his  performance  ;  romance  assaijied  the  ait  of  history  i 
nor  ^as  dieafe  aught  too  incredible  for  belief,  or  tQO  fandful  for  ex)ieet(tion,  when  the 
world  savT  a^  ^baltem  of  Corsica  waving  his  imperial  flag  over  hey  most, ancient  cap  -'s. 
All  the  visions  of  antiquity  became  cor/imon  places  in  his  contemplation ;  kings  t^c:  r  > 
people— nations  were  his  out'pcits:  and  he  disposed  of  courts,  and  crowns,  and  cam-  .  ■.j-.t 
ehufches,  and  cabinets,  as  if  they  were  the  titular  dignitaries  of  the  chess-board  !' 

CUARLKS  Piili.LTPS. 
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PART  XVI. 

Price  SIXPENCE,  ("continued  MovTHitYf) 


OF 


THE  BLACK  BOOK; 


OR, 

Corruption   Unmasked !!! 

CONTAINING 

An  A/icctirit  (*f  all  PUces  Pensions,  and  Sinecureij  the  Revenues  of  theCliei^  ati^ 
JbKncfedAristocrttcy ;  the  Salaried  and  Emoluments  ip  Courts  of  Ja^tiCe  and  t&e 
Police  i>ie.|)aitihent  J  the  Incomes  derived  from  Public  Chawties;  the  £x)K!nfHtti«e 
&f  the  Civil  List  J  the  Atnoujit  and  Afyplicfttion  of  the  Droits  of  the  Crown  awrf 
Admiralty  J  tlie  Profits  of  the  Bank  of  England,  arising  from  the  issue  of  itS  N^*es, 
xXtb  balances  of  Public  Money,  the  management  of  Lotteries  and  the  iSbtiaugh 
Btfbl,  tied  other  $0)4 roes  ef  emotun^ent;  the  jpeht.  Revenue^  and  Intluencd  6f  th6 
Kast  Ind!&  Company  %  the  iState  of  «ttr  Fiimiqc^s,  Home  and  Foreign  Trade,  And  the 
CifCufatiug  Medium. 

To  which  will  be  added, 

ACorrectLi^t  of  the  presentHpose  of  Commotis, — the  Names  of  the  Places  forwbitfc 
thfcy  were  retarned,-*-tho  Number  of  Voters,— ^by  ivhom  inftuenced ;  spf>ecityin]|  the 
NmIW  <5f  such  as  are  Placemen  or  Pensioners,  and  the  Money  they  r^c^ive  from 
this  Pnb^e; — al^o,  a  stmiltu*  List  of  the  Salaries  of  Ministers^  atid  tWillbmberf  of 

the  H  ■'  i"c  ■-^■'i  U;^rTjs. 


Mi 

t'T 


t 


TO  THE  PDBLIC. 

The  object  of  tUk  \Noxk  ig,  to  trace  the  cor- 1  Having  stated  the  defects  of  such  pubHciitlios 
ruptions  and  intiuence  of  Goveroment  Urrough  as  approxiiiiat*  tt>  the  nature  of  that  we  propose, 
-»  ^i_  ?     T^mi^-ati/^ne,  where  they  in  the  leait   w«  ahall  no vr  etate  rn^i  plan  and  arrangement 

i       r.y  vt-ay  connected  ^vidi  its       In  Uie  Fits st  plac6.  We  shiul  divide  our  sttb|act 

!!>!.- i.>c3-loiig  bc^n  in  pds^essicrn   ihto  disthirt  Puirts^  each  Part  will  be  ti*eft(C*d 

(     ,  Pen 3ions,  and  Sinecures ;  but  v-nth  ah  IntiothletJon,  to  tecpfein  what  h  oiffioiit, 

;u  -  several  objections :     F-rst^—A.  and  fco  point  out  aljus^.    The  munber  of  Paxt« 

■  ncal  list  of  mucLis  Jtfid  incomes,  will  probably  l)e  ten  or  twelve. 

1  ,' •  .'>w  thcso  IncomEs  ot^iinatwl,  or-;     The  Ftt'st  Part  will  ccttitain  a   general  List 

";      r  the  individuals  receiving  t/ cm,  of  Places?  Pensions,  and  Sinecure*,  derived  ira- 

rrect  idea  of  the  importance  of  ''mediately  from  Government,  accompanied  witfe 


10    ( 


Govc.Tim'^nt. 


01  t  .  ■  V  - 

tlu  r.  \ 

Uiejul  or 


of  tije  C 


:y-„  arbp  | 


•f*. 


"1  order  oi 

.x'Xii^  wkiv*!,  »  BUtth  fctfti^ 
'  .!./3,  to  r^der  them  eitlier 

LMeiiigicle.     F«iur//(  ,'^,— Publications 
of  this  nature  are  excc«£dvely  dear,  which  places; 


5fr  n^//^,— The  ^remwks  on  the  character  and^coiBiexions  of  the 

(i  \n  pev'^n*  cort  • ' -i^if ft sfi duals. 

'^e  Sefond  Part  will  c»ntaio  a  statemcKt 
oC  ihc  l!Wdarte»  a^  ^iflolum^lli:  in  Qmtts  or 
Ju^^tice^and  the  Police  Departmenit,— and  a  total 
estimate  of  the  revenue  derived  by^iiw  classes  co*»- 
nfectt3U  with'  th«  administpatit A  of  ^W,  This 
Ipart  4tMiii  hte  hecessary  to  pref^  Wtdi  some  ob- 
servations on  the  changes  tliat  haie  'taken  place 
in  tlfe  Police  of  the  Metropolis,--i  he  amsoqufot 
increase  of  Crown  patronage, — and  the  enonnous 


o<  readers. 


them  entirely  out  c^  the  reach  of  the  generaility''  eipence  which  these  chwiges  have^  entaOed  tipoB 


the  public. 


iSe^tki.n$9tpii€*» 


I^  ike  Third  Part  we'sh^JI  treat  of  the  Re- 
▼Chues  of  the  Clergy  and  Arfetocracy ;  which  we 
shall  compareiwith  tlieir  amount  before  the  war, 
to  ascertain  the  relative  situation  of  these  two 
dasfies  before  and  since  that  event. 

In  the  Fourth  Part  we  shall  treat  of  the  In- 
oomes  of  Public  Charities.  This  will  be  far  from 
being  the  least  interesting,  and  certainly  the  most 
miginal  article  in  the  Work.  The  amount  of 
money  plundered  from  the  poor  is,  at  least,  treble 
the  amount  of  the  sums  lavished  in  Grants  and 
Pensions,  and  is  indisputably  the  vilest  and  basest 
robbery  that  ever  was  perpetrated.  In  this  arti- 
cle we. shall  be  particularly  careful  to  state  the 
revenue  of  the  principal  ChariQes  of  the  Metro- 
polis, especially  the  Charter  House,  the  Found- 
ling, and  Christ's  Hospital;  and  also  in  the 
Country,  including  Eton,  Winchester,  St.  Bees, 
&c  Some  of  these  Establishments  have  incomes 
from  10,  20,  to  40,000/.  a  year,  left  exclusively 
for  the  maintenance  of  orphans  and  indigent 
I^ersons,  but  which  are  now  expended  in  providing 
sinecure  places  for  tlie  Clergy,  in  corrupting  the 
Electors  of  Members  of  Parliament,  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  children  of  the  Ari&tocracy 
and  other  opulent  persons. 

Our  Fifth  Part  will  be  on  the  CnriL  List. 
This  forms  a  gross  item  in  the  public  expendi- 
ture, amounting  to  more  than  Two  Millions 
a  year;  and,  in  treating  this  subject,  we  fchall 
endeavour  to  distinguian  what  portion  of  the 
Civil  List  is  renltv  expended  by  the  Royal  Fami- 
ly, and  what  portion  is  expended  in  the  adiriini- 
•tr&tion  of  justice,  in  the  charges  of  Ambassadors, 
and  other  miscellaneous  services. 

The  Droits  op  the  (-rowk  will  form  the 
Sixth  Part  We  shall  shew  the  principal  sources 
whence  tljis  immense  fund  of  more  than  Eight 
Millions  has  arisen,  and  the  purposes  to 
which  it  has  been  applied,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  tlie  war  to  the  present  time. 

In  our  Seventh  Part  we  shall  treat  of  the 
Bank  op  England  ;  the  profits  it  derives  from 
t|ie  issue  of  its  notes, — from  holding  large  balances 

tff  DTiblic  money,— .the  management  of  the  debt, 

ttid  other  sources  of  emolument  ;~and  generallj 


on  the  inthlence  «f  the  Paper  System,  and  Hi 
connection  with  Government 

Our  tiig/ith  Part  will  be  on  the  East  India 
Company  :  exhibiting  a  short  statement  of  the 
debt,  reven«e,  and  inliuence  of  that  powerful 
Association.  ' 

Irv^ur  Ninth  Part  we  shall  give  a  dear  and 
comprehensive  statement  of  our  Finances,  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Trade,  and  the  probable  in- 
crease of  the  Revenue,  and  the  operation  of  the 
Sinking  Fund. 

Lastly,  to  render  the  whole  complete,  we 
shall  subjoin  a  correct  List  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  ef  Commons, — the  names  of  the  places 
whence  they  were  returned, — the  niuxiber  of 
voterst—by  whom  influenced;  specifying  the 
names  of  sucli  Members  as  are  Placemen  or 
Pensioners,  and  the  money  they  receive  from  the 
public  A  similar  List  wul  b^^ven  of  the  Sala- 
ries of  Ministers,  and  the  2«f  embers  of  the  House 
of  Lords. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  Thje  Black  Book. 
No  such  work  has  ever  yet  been  offered  to  the 
Public.  It  will  contam  a  fiill  exposition  of 
abuse,  corruption,  influence,  and  patronage,  in 
^1  their  various  dhapes,  modes,  and  ramificationB; 
and  will  solvo  a  mystery  whieh  has  long  perplexed 
thinking  men,  why  a  Government,  conducted  <hi 
principles  which  must  inevitably  terminate  in  na- 
tional misery  and  conf\ision,  snould  be  so  lon^ 
tolerated  among  a  nation  of  enlightened  indivi- 
duals,—a  vast  majority  of  whom  have  not  only 
foreseen,  but  been  aimious  to  avert  the  ^tal 
catastroi>ke.  This  has  certainly  been  a  subject 
of  surprise;  but,  after  perusing  the  details  we 
shall  exhibit  of  th,e  resources  of^Govemment,  of 
its  immense  influence,  and  the  various  ramifiea- 
tions  of  abuse  and  corruption,  it  wiU  cease  to 
excite  astonishment 

The  value  of  such  a  Work  will  demend  upon 
the  accuracy  and  authenticity  of  its  ^tailsf  we 
shall,  therefore,  be  particularly  careful  to  point 
out  the  sources  ef  our  information,  that  those 
who  have  an  opportunity  may  occasionally  vcxify 
oar  statements. 


%*  r//e  Work,  when  completed,  tvith  Title-Page  and  Index,  will  form  a  hanitVM 
Odavo  Volume;  and  will  contain  a  complete  expoiition  of  the  eoit,  mechanism,  and 
corruptions  of  the  Borough  System  (f  Government. 
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promissory  notes  in  circulation,  amounts  to  about  25  millions.  The  debt  of 
the  East  India  Company  is  still  more  enormous,  amounting  to  more  than 
40  millions.  The  amount  of  the  debts  of  the  Company  in  India  and  this 
country,  are  thus  stated  by  Colquhoun: 

The  total  debts  of  the  East  India  Company,  payable  In  England,  inchiding 
bonds,  bills,  debts,  and  open  accounts,  appear  at  this  lime,  from  their 
own  public  documents,  to  amount  to ^£'13,886,431 

The  total  debts  of  every  description  in  India,  appear  from  the  same  docu- 
ment to  amount  to i  32,227,862 


Total ^46,114,293 


The  same  impassable  calculator,  estimates  the  value  of  the  credits  and 
assets  of  the  Company  in  England  and  India  as  follows : 

Debts  and  assets  of  tlie  Company  in  England    ^'5,369,420 

Goods  unsold,  and  cash  in  the  treasury',  March  1,  1812 5,'?95,53o 

Balance  of  quick  stock  (floating  capital)  in  India,  according  to  an  adjust- 
ment of  accounts,  April  30,  1811    13,786,610 

Outstanding  debts  due  to  the  Company'  in  India   10,158,105 

Value  of  cargoes  arrired  in  India  from  England  at  tlie  date  of  this  account    1,876,872 
Value  of  Company's  dead  stock  in  England,  vested  in  houses,  warehouses, 

furniture,  sloops,  and  other  craft 1,203,020 

Dead  stock  in  India,  constituting  property  hivested  in  fortifications^  buiid- 

ing8,  platCy  furniture,  plantations,  farms,  stores,  sloops,  vessels,  &c.. .    10,870,132 

Total  assets ^49,064,694 


This  estimate,  no  doubt,  can  be  considered  little  better  than  an  approxima- 
tion, but  probably  it  is  as  near  an  approximation  as  the  subject  is  capable  of. 
Without  relying  implicitly  on  every  item,  it  may  be  considered  valuable  as 
exhibiting  in  one  view  a  general  statement  of  the  Gompany^s  affairs. 


General  Rejiections. 

Having  now  given  the  necessary  details  relative  to  the  revenue,  com- 
merce, and  population  of  India,  it  remains  to  consider  the  connexion  of 
this  mighty  empire  with  the  interests  of  the  Government  and  the  interests  of 
the  countFy.     These  interests  unquestionably  ought  to  be.  identified  ;  but, 
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unfortunately,  Government  has  long  since  departed  from  those  principles  of 
Justice  on  which  it  was  originally  founded,  and  depended  for  support  on  the 
maintenance  of  an  interest  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  We 
shall,  therefore,  in   the  following  remarks  consider  these  interests  distinct, 

iid  show  to  what  an  immense  extent  the  acquisitions  in  India  have  contri- 
buted to  that  mass  of  corrupt  influence  by  which  Government  is  maintained, 
and  bow  little  to  the  commercial  prosperity  and  liberties  of  the  community. 
In  our  narrative  of  the  commercial  progress  of  the  Company,  we  forbore 
to  entcF  into  the  black  page  of  Indian  wars  and  politics.  Unparalleled  crime, 
violated  treaties,  blood,  treachery,  and  devastation,  form  the  chief  materials 
of  Indian  history  : — crimes,  abhorreiit  even  to  a  nation  of  barbarians,  dis- 
graceful to  a  civilized  state,  and  horrible  when  perpetrated  by  the  agents  of 
^  Cliristian  country.  There  was  not  a  single  state,  we  are  assured  by 
Burke,  prince,  or  potentate,  with  whom  the  Company  had  come  in  con- 
tact, that  they  had  not  sold;  not  a  single  treaty  they  had  ever  made,  that 
they  had  not  broken  ;  not  a  single  prince  or  state,  wiio  ever  put  any  trust  in 
^he  Company,  who  was  not  utterly  ruined  ;  and  that  none  were,  in  any  de- 
gree, secure  or  flourishing,  but  in  the  exact  proportion  to  their  settled  distrust 
and  irreconcilable  enmity  to  this  nation. 

Indeed,  Indian  delinquency  is  of  no  grovelling  kind,  it  soars  far  above 
all  precedent  of  ancient  or  European  villainy.  Faith,  justice,  and  hu- 
manity, were  mere  pretexts  for  rapine  and  violence.  When  these  would 
not  serve  for  the  spoliation  of  the  native  powers,  imaginary  crimes  were  laid 
to  their  charge.  Plots  and  rebellion,  which  in  England  have  been  the  pre- 
texts for  destroying  the  liberties  of  the  people,  in  India  were  the  pretexts 
for  plunder  and  devastation.  These,  when  no  other  offered,  were  the 
standing  resources  of  the  Company.  When  money  had  been  thought  to  be 
heaped  up  any  where,  its  owners  were  invariably  accused  of  rebellion,  and 
the  only  security  for  their  allegiance  was  sought  in  reducing  them  to  indi_ 
gence.  In  England  poverty  is  considered  the  sign  of  a  traitorous  disposi- 
tion, in  India  it  w^s  riches ;  and  the  native  prince  had  no  chance  of  living 
free  from  the  endless  accusations  and  exactions  of  his  oppressors,  till  he  had 
stripped  himself  of  the  sordid  wealth  which  excited  their  cupidity. 

The  most  profitable  merchandize  of  the  Company  was  the  Nabobs  and 
Soubahdars.  These  princes,  the  rightful  sovereigns  of  Hindostan,  were 
sold  and  resold  like  "  cattle  in  afair,'*  Even  the  Great  Mogul  himself, 
the  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  was  included  in  the  general  sale.  This  po- 
tentate, venerable  for  his  years,  respectable  for  his  piety,  according  to  his 
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mode,  and  accomplished  in  all  the  oriental  literature,  was  sold  to  his  own 
minister.  He  was  knocked  down  for  the  revenue  of  two  provinces.  Some 
princes  were  sold  to  their  own  children  :  the  Company,  exciting  the 
children  to  a  paiTicidal  war  against  their  parents,  put  them  in  possession  of 
their  dominions,  on  condition  of  hereafter  being  tributary  and  dependant  on 
the  Company.  We  could  mention  several  mstances  of  this  mode  of  carry  * 
ing  on  the  royal  slave-trade,  but  we  will  pass  them  by,  in  order  to  relate  a 
more  sweeping  sale  of  Governor  Hastings. 

This  man  was  the  great  salesman  of  Indian  territory.  We  have  seen  that 
all  the  expenses  of  his  prosecution  were  paid,  and  he  was  rewarded  with  an 
annuity  of  of  5000  per  annum,  for  his  faithful  services  in  India.  The  pro- 
vince of  Bengal,  over  which  he  presided,  and  the  territory  annexed  to  it,  is 
larger  and  niore  populous  than  France,  and  formerly  contained  a  landed  in- 
terest, composed  of  a  numerous  nobility  and  gentry,  of  freeholders,  lower 
tenants,  religious  communities,  and  public  foundations.  Under  the  English 
administration,  these  provinces  had  fallen  into  great  decay,  and  a  strong 
representation  was  made  of  its  causes.  Mr,  Hastings,  instead  of  adminis- 
tering any  remedy  to  the  disorders,  determined,  at  one  blow,  to  dispossess 
all  the  ancient  proprietors.  The  incredible  fact  is,  he  set  up  the  whole 
landed  interest  of  a  kingdom  larger  than  France  to  public  auction.  He 
set  up,  says  Burke,  the  whole  nobility,  gentry,  and  freeholders  to  the 
highest  bidder.  No  preference  was  given  to  the  Zemindars,  the  ancient 
proprietors.  They  were  compelled  to  bid  for  their  own  property  against 
every  usurer,  jobber,  speculator,  or  European  servant ;  or  they  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves,  in  lieu  of  their  extensive  domains,  with 
their  house  and  such  a  pension  as  the  state  auctioneer  thought  fit  to  assign. 
Several  of  them,  in  lieu  of  their  hereditary  lands,  contented  themselves 
with  a  pension,  of  which,  under  a  new  stretch  of  rapacity,  they  were 
subsequently  deprived.  * 

The  conquest  of  India  by  the  English,  has  been  one  of  the  bitterest 
curses  to  the  natives  that  avarice  or  ambition  ever  inflicted  on  mankind. 
The  Arabs,  Tartars,  and  Persians,  had  conquered  Hindostan  with  vast 
efTusion  of  blood  ;  but  the  conquests  of  the  English  were  achieved  by 
fraud  and  delusion,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  senseless  and  incurable 
animosities  which  the  several  country  powers  bore  towards  each  other. 
The  Asiatic  conquerors  had  soon  abated    of  their  ferocity,  and  the  short 

*  Sec  Burke's  Works,  vol,  iv.  p.  85.  where  there  is  an  account  of  the  wholesale 
confiscation. 
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life  of  man  was  sufficient  to  repair  the  waste  they  had  occasioned.  But 
with  the  English,  as  observed  by  Burke,  the  case  had  been  widely  different. 
Their  conquests  were  still  in  the  same  state  that  they  had  been  in  twenty 
years  ago.  They  had  no  more  society  with  tlie  people  than  if  they  still 
resided  in  England ;  but  with  the  view  of  making  fortunes  rolled  in  one 
^fter  another  ;  wave  after  wave;  so  that  there  was  nothing  before  the  eyes 
of  the  natives  but  an  endless  prospect  of  new  flights  of  birds  of  prey  and 
passaf^e,  with  appetites  continually  renewing  for  a  food  that  was  continually 
wasting-.  Every  rupee  gained  by  an  Englishman  in  India  was  for  ever 
lost  to  that  country.  With  us  there  was  no  retributory  superstition,  by 
which  a  foundation  of  charity  compensated  for  ages  to  the  poor  for  the 
injustice  and  rapine  of  a  day.  With  us  no  pride  had  erected  stately 
monuments  which  repaired  the  mischief  pride  had  occasioned,  and  adorned 
a  country  out  of  its  own  spoils?  '*  England  (says  Burke)  had  erected  no 
churches,  no  hospitals,  no  palaces,  no  schools  (the  paltry  foundation  of 
Calcutta  excepted)  ;  England  had  built  no  bridges,  made  no  high  roads, 
cut  no  navigations,  dug  no  reservoirs.  Every  other  conqueror  of  every 
other  description  had  left  some  monument  of  either  state  or  beneficence 
behind  him ;  but  were  we  to  be  driven  out  of  India  this  day,  nothing 
would  remain  to  tell  that  it  had  been  possessed,  during  the  inglorious 
period  of  our  dominion,  by  any  thing  better  than  the  ourang-outang  or  the 
tiger." — Burke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  40. 

Such  is  the  (general  outline  of  the  Indian  history,  and  the  nature  of  our 
dominion  in  that  country.  We  have  been  a  source  of  impoverishment  and 
(destruction  to  the  natives.  We  have  passed  through  the  country  like  a 
famine  or  a  pestilence  ;  and  the  only  atonement  we  have  made  to  the 
population  of  these  immense  regions,  for  the  poverty,  desolation,  and 
misery  we  have  occasioned,  is  to  allow  them  to  contribute  by  their  industry 
to  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  a  country  which  has  inflicted  on  them  all 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  every  calamity  and  degradation  which  power  and 
wickedness  could  devise. 

Having  given  some  idta  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  Hindoos,  let  us 
now  considerthe  ad  vantages  England  has  derived  from  our  Indian  acquisitions. 

India  has  never  afforded  any  surplus  revenue  to  this  country.  We  have 
seen  that  the  EastJndia  Company  is  greatly  in  debt ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  revenue  levied  in  India,  it  is  entirely  expended  in  defraying 
the  salaries  of  their  servants,  in  the  maintenance  of  a  numerous  army,  and 
other  establishments  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  their  power.     It  i5 
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not  therefore  from  the  remittance  of  any  portion  of  the  territorial  revenue 
that  the  capital  of  tlie  country  can  have  been  increased,  and  thereby  the 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture  of  the  country  extended. 

There  remain  then  only  two  other  sources  whence  it  has  even  been  pre- 
tended England  has  derived  any  benefit :  first,  either  from  a  commercial 
intercourse,  or,  secondly,  from  the  numerous  appointments  in  India,  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  to  individuals  to  realize  immense  fortunes,  which  they 
afterwards  transmitted  to  this  country.  In  other  words,  it  is  only  either  the 
commerce  or  patronage  of  India  that  can  have  been  beneficial.  We  will 
sav  a  word  or  two  on  each. 

After  the  Company  became  sovereigns  they  ceased  to  be  traders,  and  the 
calico  and  ginger  trade  was  abandoned  for  the  more  profitable  traffic  in  the 
princes  and  territory  of  India.  In  an  account  of  the  exports  and  imports 
of  India,  we  find  that  they  did  not  amount  to  three  millions :  little  more 
than  one  fourth  of  our  trade  to  the  United  States.  Whatever  may  be  the 
a  iiount  of  profit  the  country  derives  from  a  commercial  intercourse  to  this  ex- 
tent, it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  Company.  Had 
the  Company  never  erected  a  fort,  nor  possessed  an  acre  in  Hindostan,  but 
the  whole  country  remained  under  the  dominion  of  the  native  powers, 
provided  the  trade  had  been  always  open  to  the  enterprise  of  individuals, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  our  commerce  in  that  quarter  would  have  been 
much  more  extensive.  The  territorial  aggrandizement  of  the  Company, 
has  been  the  ruin  of  the  India  trade.  This  is  evident  from  the  progress  of 
the  Americans.  They  were  only  admitted  to  trade  within  the  limits  of  the 
Company's  charter  in  1797-  They  traded  on  no  exclusive  principles ;  they 
iiad  no  share  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  country ;  yet  in  a  few  years  the 
trade  of  the  Americans  to  India  amounted  to  one-third  of  the  trade  of  the 
Company.  What  would  have  been  the  result  had  our  intercourse  been 
conducted  on  the  same  principles  ?  What  would  have  been  the  result  had 
no  conquest  been  made — no  blood  shed — no  crimes  perpetrated — n©  pro- 
vinces laid  waste — the  sceptre  of  Hindostan  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
descendants  of  Tamerlane— rcommerce,  unfettered  by  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  a  rapacious  junto,  cultivated  only  by  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the 
English  merchant  ?  We  think  the  result  would  have  been  beneficial  to  the 
commerce  of  this  country ;  we  think  the  trade  to  India  would  have  been 
cai'ried  to  a  far  greater  extent ;  and  consequently  all  the  blood  and  violence  by 
which  the  Indian  empire  has  been  acquired  have  not  benefited  the  couh- 
try  by  extending  its  commerce ;  on  the  contrary,  they  may  be  considered 
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injurious,  inasmuch  as  they  prevented  our  commerce  reaching  the  atme  it 
otherwise  would  have  obtained. 

Then,  as  to  the  dutie?.  paid  by  the  Company,  which  have  been  adduced  as 
one  of  the  advantages  resulting  to  the  country  from  their  acquisitions,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  duties  are  paid  by  the  consumers  of  Indian 
produce.  The  duties  paid  on  the  importation  of  tea  are  paid  by  the 
consumers  of  that  article,  and  not  by  the  East  India  Company.  Besides,  if 
the  revenue  realized  on  Indian  produce  be  considered  an  advantage,  it  is 
evident  this  advantage  would  be  greater  as  the  produce  imported  were 
greater  ;  and  we  have  shown  that  the  exports  and  imports  of  India  would 
have  been  far  more,  had  the  Company  preserved  their  commercial  charac- 
ter, and  not  aspired  to  the  rank  of  sovereigns. 

We  conclude  then  that  commerce  has  been  injured,  rather  then  benefited, 
by  our  possessions  in  India,  and  that  the  intercourse  with  that  country 
would  have  been  much  more  advantageous,  had  it  continued  under  the  sway 
of  its  ancient  sovereigns. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  advantages  arising  from  India 
patronage,  and  the  fortunes  made  and  transmitted  to  this  country.  The 
natives  of  India  scarcely  know  what  it  is  to  see  the  grey  head  of  an  English- 
man. Principally  young  men,  almost  boys,  govern  there,  without  society 
and  without  sympathy  with  the  natives.  Their  residence  in  India  is  consi- 
dered a  sort  of  banishment,  to  which  they  have  submitted,  not  for  the 
attainment  of  honour,  or  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people,  but 
solely  for  the  speedy  acquisition  of  a  fortune,  which  they  may  afterwards 
eiijoy  in  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  this  country.  According  to  Burke, 
English  youth  in  India  drink  the  intoxicating  draught  of  authority  before 
their  heads  are  able  to  bear  it,  and  they  are  full  grown  in  fortune  long 
before  they  are  ripe  in  principle.  The  consequences  of  their  excesses, 
which  might  produce  penitence  or  atonement,  are  lost  in  the  rapidity  of 
their  Higiit.  Their  prey  is  lodged  in  England  ;  and  the  cries  of  those 
whom  they  have  plundered  or  oppressed  are  given  to  the  seas  and  winds, 
to  be  blown  about,  on  every  breaking  up  of  the  monsoon,  over  a  remote 
and  unhearing  ocean. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  exactly  the  amount  of  the  fortunes  acquired 
in  India  and  annually  transmitted  to  this  country.  Mr.  Dundas,  in  his 
s])eech  on  the  23d  April,  1793,  estimates  them  at  a  million  a  year.  Owing 
to  the  increase  in  the  Company's  possessions  and  establishments  since  1793, 
and  the  consequent  employment  of  a  greater  number  of  individuals,  proba 
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bly  the  savings  of  the  Company's  servants  annually  sent  home,  do  not 
amount  to  less  than  three  millions  sterling. 

Such  an  enormous  sum  annually  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  no 
doubt  has  tended  greatly  to   its  prosperity ; — invested  in  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  it  would  contribute  to  their  advancement  and  create  employ- 
ment for  the  people.     But  while  these  advantages  are  admitted,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  evil  of  creating  a  powerful   interest  wholly 
devoted   to  Government.     All  appointments  in  India  may  be  considered, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  derived  from  ministers.     Ostensibly  the  Court 
of  Directors  have  the  appointment  of  the  Company's  servants,  but  this  in 
reality  is  nothing  more  than  a  delegated  authority.     The  territories  of  the 
Company  unquestionably  appertain  to  the  Crown;  and  the  power  which 
ministers,  (or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  Parliament,  the  latter  in  all 
cases  being  the  tool  of  the  former,)  possessed  on  the  renewal  of  the  Com- 
pany's cliarter,  of  abolishing  or  confirming  their  privileges  ;  it  is  clear  they 
had  always  the  Company  at  their  mercy,  and  might  have  depri\ed  them  of 
the  right  of  appointing  a   single  officer  civil  or  military  in  India.     The 
India-house   indeed   may   be   considered   a  branch   of  tlie  administration, 
where  a  part  of  the  business  of  Government  is  transacted,  and  with  which 
Jt  is  as  much  connected  as  the  Home-office  or  the  Treasury-department 

Now  such  being  the  connexion  and  dependence  of  the  Company  on 
Government,  it  is  evident  that  their  servants  will  always  in  fact  consider 
themselves  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  individuals  acquirini^  fortunes 
in  India,  will  of  course  be  invariably  devoted  to  (he  Government,  to  whose 
favour  they  are  indebted  for  tlieir  wealth.  Thus  is  an  immense  mass  of 
property  accumulated,  and  a  powerful  interest  created,  which,  whenever  the 
interests  of  the  people  and  the  hiterests  of  the  Crown  are  in  collision,  will 
be  invariably  subservient  to  the  views  of  the  latter.  This  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous point  of  view  in  which  our  acquisitions  in  India  can  be  contemplated. 
They  have  added  a  tremendous  power  to  the  already  overwhelming  influ- 
ence of  the  Crown,  and  rendered  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  property 
of  the  kingdom,  and  an  immense  number  of  individuals,  wholly  devoted  to 
1%  interests. 

But  it  is  not  merely  a  feeling  of  gratitude  which  attaches  Indian  adven- 
turers to  Government ;  impunity  for  atrocious  crimes  has  frequently  been 
purchased  by  a  prostitution  to  ministers.  Paul  Benfield,  whose  oflfal  Bur^ke 
said  ought  have  fed  the  region  kites,  was  a  memorable  instance  of  this  kind. 
The  history  of  this  criminal  can  stand  in  no  place  so  appropriate  a-^  the 
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Black  Book.  Benfield  at  one  time  had  no  fewer  then  eight  members  in 
the  Honourable  House,  and  he  attempted  to  bring  in  one  of  hiii  agents  for 
the  city  of  London.  These  faithful  representatives  of  the  people  were 
returned  at  Bentield's  expense  to  support  the  Pitt  ministry  ;  and  as  a  retun* 
for  this  support,  that  virtuous  minister  remunerated  Benfield  out  of  the 
spoils  of  India.  We  cannot  afford  room  for  a  detailed  account  of  this  tran- 
saction, but  we  will  endeavour,  by  a  brief  m.tline,  to  make  it  intelligible. 
It  will  cast  some  light  on  Indian  affairs,  and  will  tend  to  illustrate  the  match- 
less virtues  of  that  minister,  for  whose  -  merits"  on  "  public  grounps" 
the  immaculate  Whigs  voted  for  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  debts  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  which  have 
been  in  a  train  of  investigation  for  more  than  half  a  centuiy,  and  still  con- 
tinue in  the  hands  of  we  know  not  how  many  commissioners.  This  prince 
was  highly  favoured  by  the  Company,  and  owed  the  estal)lishment  of  his 
government,  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  his  elder  brother,  to  their  arms 
Tnd  influence.  He  was  put  in  possession  of  extensive  territories,  several 
large  cities  and  castles.  In  his  character  he  appears  to  have  been  weak, 
restless,  and  ambitious.  Instead  of  residing  in  his  own  dominions,  he 
purchased  a  house  in  the  suburbs  of  Madras,  where  he  kept  up  a  constant 
intrigue  with  the  Company's  servants,  high  and  low.  His  object  was  to 
obtain  a  further  extension  cf  territory,  and  effect  some  change  m  the 
interior  of  his  own  country.  This  could  only  be  done  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Company,  and  which  assistance  he  had  been  taught  could  be 
obtained  by  no  means  more  effectually,  than  by  distributing  large  sums  of 
money  among  the  Company's  servants  at  home  and  abroad. 

Now  the  Nabob  seems  to  have  been  as  silly  a  gentleman  as  Rodengo 
in  the  play,  and  the  Company's  servants  to  have  acted  the  part  of  lagoes, 
the  chief  of  whom  was  Paul  Benfield.  Through  a  long  course  of  years 
the  Nabob  lavished  immense  sums  among  the  Company's  servants  m  order 
to  procure  their  assistance  in  his  chimerical  projects.  Besides  these  pay- 
ments in  ready  money,  enormous  debts  to  the  amount  of  several  millions 
wer«  acknowledged  to  these  gentlemen.  There  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  whole  or  the  greatest  part  of  these  cipbts  were  fictitious,  and 
never  created  by  money  bond  fid^  lent,  but  obtained  under  th^ 
•fraudulent  pretext  of  assisting  the  Nabob.  The  principal  of  these  imagi- 
nary creditors  was  Benfield,  who  claimed  about  half  a  million  of  money. 

Great  disorders  prevailed  in  the  British  government  in  India,  owing  to 
these  transactions,  and  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  the  Court  of  Dire^ors 
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were  enjoined  to  investigate  their  origin  and  extent.  The  Directors  drew 
up  an  order  conformable  to  the  act,  and  directed  the  president  and  council 
of  Madras  to  enter  into  a  itill  examination  of  the  Nabob's  debts.  A  copy 
of  this  order  was  coinmunicated  to  the  Board  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers, 
and  other  servants  instituted  under  Mr.  Pitt's  East  India  Bill.  These 
ministers,  who  had  just  carried  through  Parliament  a  bill  ordering  ci 
Specific  inquiry,  immediately  drew  up  another  order  for  the  Madras 
government,  on  a  principle  directly  opposite  to  tliat  prescribed  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  followed  by  the  Directors.  According  to  this  second 
order,  all  inquiry  into  the  justice  and  origin  of  these  pretended  debts  is 
abandoned  ;  they  are  all  admitted,  without  any  investigation  whatever,  and 
a  fund  for  iheir  discharge  is  directed  to  be  set  apart  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Najoo's  dominions. 

Now  tiiis  second  order  on  the  part  of  ministers,  originated  in  a  tendei: 
regard  to  the  interests  of  Benheld.  We  have  seen  that  this  virtuous  man 
was  the  principal  of  these  imaginary  creditors;  that  he  had  filled  thfe 
benches  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  ministerial  creatures  ;  and  it  was 
in  order  to  reward  those  great  and  important  services  to  his  country,  that 
Mr.  Pitt  directed  that  the  deluded  Nabob  should  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
whole  of  his  imaginary  debts,  and  no  inquiry  admitted  into  their  fraudulent 
origin. 

Such  is  a  short  account  of  the  origin  of  the  debts  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot> 
and  of  the  transactions  of  *'  the  heaven-born  minister''  with  Paul  Benfield. 
It  would  be  easy  to  select  more  flagrant  instances  of  corruption  in  the 
administration  of  Indian  atfairs.  We  shall,  however,  content  ourselves 
with  just  alluding  to  the  abuses  w^iich  prevailed  in  the  disposal  of  India 
patronage. 

It  is  evident  that  the  excellence  of  our  administration  in  India  will  depend 
upon  the  employment  of  individuals  recommended  only  by  their  virtues 
and  their  talents.  In  theory  this  principle  appears  to  have  been  admitted 
by  the  Directors  in  1793,  when,  by  one  of  their  bye  laws,  it  was  enacted 
that  each  Director,  ten  days  after  his  election,  should  take  oath  to  receive 
no  emoluiilent,  perquisite,  or  pecuniary  gratiti cation,  for  any  appointment 
in  India.  Little  regard  w^as  paid  to  this  obligation,  and  so  early  as  1798^ 
it  wels  notorious  that  a  very  extensive  and  systematic  traffic  was  carried  oh 
for  places  in  India.  Several  attempts  were  made,  real  or  pretended,  by 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  also  by  committees  appointed  by 
the  Court  of  Directors,   to  discover  the  individuals  implicated  in  thesfi 
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practices.  On  one  occasion  it  was  proposed  that  each  Director  should  take 
oath  he  had  not  received  any  reward  for  any  appointment  he  had  made; 
but  this  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  sale  in  offices  continued 
by  public  advertisement  and  otherwise,  till  at  last  an  office  was  openly 
established  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  India  patronage. 

The  practice  was  shameless  and  notorious ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  completely  laid  bare,  till  the  memorable  disclosures  in  1809,  relative 
to  Mrs.  Clarke  and  the  Duke  of  York.  In  that  year  it  was  discovered,  that 
the  corrupt  disposal  of  India  patronage  had  not  been  confined  to  the 
honourable  Directors,  but  extended  even  to  the  right  honourable  President 
of  the  Board  of  Controul.  The  then  pr;^sident  was  that  great  statesman, 
patriot,  and  friend  to  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  the  right  of  petitioning,  and 
every  other  right  of  the  people.  Lord  Castlereagh.  This  virtuous  minister, 
by  the  agency  of  a  common  place-broker,  attempted  to  purchase  for  a 
writership  in  India,  a  seat  in  the  Honourable  House  for  his  friend  Lord 
Clancarty^  Here  was  corruption  three  deep.  It  was  a  dereliction  of  his 
duty  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown  ;  a  shameless  abuse  of  his  trust  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Controul ;  and  a  daring  attack  on  the  purity  (bah  !)  of  the 
Commons'  House  of  Parliament.  So  said  Lord  A.  Hamilton;  whose 
motion  to  this  effect,  was  got  rid  of  by  moving  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
the  noble  lord  escaped  the  punishment  due  to  his  complicated  and  aggra- 
vated crime. 

His  Lordship  was  defended  on  the  notoriety  of  the  practice.  Seme  of 
the  honourable  members  said,  that  selling  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  as  NOTORIOUS  as  the  sun  at  noon-day:  this  could  not  be  denied, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  in  the  constant 
practice  of  buying  seats  for  the  adiierents  of  ministers.  Such  being  the 
case,  there  appeared  some  injustice  in  making  an  example  of  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh. We  by  no  means  complain  of  their  lenity,  but  we  complain  of 
the  occasional  inconsistency  of  this  assembly.  The  members  themselves 
having  admitted  that  seats  are  obtained  by  purchase,  it  deprives  them  of  all 
claim  to  the  character  of  representatives  of  the  people  ;  they  can  have  no 
more  claim  to  that  character  than  the  frequenters  of  a  debating  society, 
or  the  spectators  at  the  theatre,  who  pay  a  shilling  or  half-a-crown  for  their 
admission. 

Degraded,  however,  as  the  House  is  by  the  confession  of  its  members,  yet 
it  occasionally  manifests  the  most  laughable  indignation  at  any  attack  upon 
its  imaginary  purity   and   dignity.     For  instance,  there  is  Mr.  Hobhouse 
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committed  to  Newgate  merely  for  asserting  that  it  was  not  from  any  respect 
to  these  mock  representatives  that  the  people  did  not  go  down  to  St. 
Stephen's  Chapel,  pull  out  the  honourable  members  by  the  ears,  lock  up  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  throw  the  key  into  the  Thames.  Then  again,  in 
this  land  of  equal  law  and  justice,  there  is  that  bungling  trader  in  corruption. 
Sir  Mass  eh  Lopez.  This  gentleman  has  been  sentenced  to  three  years 
imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  ^10,000,  for  a  practice  as  "  notorious 
AS  THE  SUN  AT  NOON-DAY*,"  for  a  practice  which  a  minister  of  the  crown 
had  been  guilty  of  with  impunity.  Nay,  the  offence  of  Sir  Masseh 
Lopez  was  infinitely  more  venial  than  that  of  Lord  Castlereagh  ; — the 
former  purchased  a  seat  with  his  own  money,  but  the  latter  attempted 
to  purchase  a  seat  witli  the  property  of  the  public — the  patronage  of  his 
ot!ice. 

We  shall  now  leave  the  subject  of  the  East  India  Company.  Whatever 
advantages  this  association  has  conferred  on  the  country,  we  think,  have  been 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  evils  which  have  attended  its  progress. 
Its  history  is  a  record  of  fraud,  rapine,  and  desolation,  without  parallel, 
unless  in  the  crimes  and  devastation  of  tiie  Spaniards  in  the  New  World.  If 
the  whole  of  our  acquisitions  in  India  were  relinquished  to-morrow,  the 
abandonment  would  be  beneficial  rather  than  injurious  to  this  country. 
The  only  way  that  our  real  interests  could  be  benefited  was  by  a  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  natives  ;  but  commerce  has  been  impeded  rather 
than  extended  by  the  ambition  and  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Company. 
We  esteem  as  nothing  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  Company  ;  the  im- 
mense revenue  of  Hindostan;  their  numerous  establishments ;  the  fortunes 
transmitted  to  Europe  ;  and  the  whole  patronage  of  India.  These  are  all 
worth  nothing  to  real  English  interests :  they  only  add  to  an  influence 
already  too  powerful,  and  which  is  opposed  to  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people,  and  the  great  obstacle  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
country. 

When  speaking  of  the  patronage  and  influence  of  the  Company,  and  the 
support  it  affords  to  Government,  we  omitted  saying  any  thing  about  the 
influence  arising  from  their  ditferent  establishments  at  home.  The  great  mass 
of  their  influence  arises  from  thVir  appointments  in  India,  but  their  political 
influence  is  very  considerable  from  the  great  number  of  individuals  employ- 
ed in  their  different  warehouses  and  establishments  in  London.  The  way  in 
which  this  influenc;e  is  everted  over  their  servants  may  be  known  frcm  one 
very  strong  fact,  mentioned  in  vol.  76  of  the   Monthly  Review,  p.  407. 
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Whenever  a  labourer  comes  into  the  service  of  the  Company  he  is  required 
to  state  for  what  place  he  has  a  vote  for  a  member  of  parliament :  his  name 
is  then  registered  with  this  specification;  and  on  an  election  he  is  told  that 
he  will  be  spared  from  his  situation  to  give  his  suffrage,  if  he  will  vote  ac- 
cording to  orders:  disobedience  being  supposed  to  be  punished  by  dismissal 
from  his  office.  The  number  of  individuals  thus  kfipt  in  political  subjection 
|:o  the  Company  is  about  four  thousand. 

This  fact  needs  no  comment.  It  sufficiently  identifies  the  East  India 
Company  with  Government,  and  we  may  consider  the  revenue  of  Hindostan, 
as  well  as  the  revejiue  of  England,  as  forming  a  part  of  that  immense  ex^- 
penditure  by  which  the  Borough-System  is  supported. 
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It  wasWYNDHAM,  we  think,  M'ho  used  to  say  that  society  was  corrupt 
pot  from  top  to  bottom  but  from  bottom  to  top,  and  that  corruption  ascended 
lupwards,  and  not  downwards.  Perhaps  both  ends  may  be  vicious,  but 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  two  extremes.  If  the  lower 
end  phmder  each  other  by  short  weights,  short  measures,  adulterations,  and 
other  impositions,  the  gain  and  loss  is  among  themselves  ;  but  the  case  is 
widely  different  with  the  upper  end.  The  depredations  of  the  higher  orders 
are  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  community.  They 
do  not  prey  upon  each  other,  but,  in  geileral,  procure  a  disgraceful 
livelihood  by  fraud  and  injustice  practised  towards  the  most  useful  classes 
of  society. 

Among  the  various  frauds  practised  on  ignorance  and  folly,  we  know  none 
more  detestable  than  the  Lottery  System.  As  an  expedient  for  raising  the 
public  taxes,  it  is  as  erroneous  in  principle  as  the  policy  of  the  boy  who 
ripped  up  the  goose  which  laid  golden  eggs.  Any  thing  which  destroys  the 
morals  and  industrious  habits  of  the  people  must  lessen  their  ability  to  con- 
tribute to  the  necessities  of  the  state ;  and  what  can  be  '^lore  destructive  to 
morality  than  lotteries  ?  No  person  can  be  made  a  more  useful  member  of 
society  by  engaging  in  this  gambling  pursuit.  Human  nature  does  not  easily 
accommodate  itself  to  sudden  vicissitudes,  and  they  are  generally  injurious. 
J^otteries,  according  to  the  present  scheme  of  high  prizes,  know  no  me- 
dium. They  make  the  adventurer  either  suddenly  poor  or  suddenly  rich. 
In  either  case  the  result  is  pernicious.    If  successful  in  the  Lottery,  his  sue- 
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cess,  most  probably,  will  be  accompanied  with  all  the  vices  of  sudden 
prosperity,  and  he  will  become  a  prodigal,  an  insolent  upstart,  or  a  hair- 
brained  speculator.  If  unfortunate,  most  probably  he  is  driven  to  despair, 
becomes  an  idler  or  a  drunkard,  and  a  slave  to  all  those  vices  which  despair 
usually  generates.  In  either  case  he  is  ruined.  The  only  parties  benefited 
are  the  contractors  and  their  agents.  To  the  state  they  are  ultimately  per- 
nicious, as  destroying  the  sources  of  revenue.  To  adventurers,  whether 
they  win  or  lose,  they  are  generally  ruinous,  and  rejider  them  miserable  to 
themselves,  useless  to  society. 

So  nmch  as  to  the  principle :  now  let  us  look  to  the  dignity  of  this 
mountebank  scheme  of  revenue.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing 
more  disgraceful  than  the  minister  of  a  great  nation  being  engaged  in 
this  vagabond  profession,  endeavouring  to  bring  a  few  thousands  into  his 
coffers  by  preying  on  the  ignorant  and  unwary.  The  Reformers  are  accused 
of  deluding  the  people;  but  what  delusion  more  gross  and  mischievous  than 
the  Lottery,  patronized  by  their  accusers  ?  The  more  a  man  adventures  in 
the  Lottery,  the  more  he  is  likely  to  lose ;  yet  his  false  hopes  are  con- 
tinually excited  by  the  most  fraudulent  statements,  and  he  is  taught  that  a 
speculation  which  must  inevitably  plunge  him  deeper  in  poverty  is  an 
infallible  expedient  for  making  him  rich. 

The  whole  is  a  wretched  system  of  fraud  and  quackery,  from  the  moment 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  submits  his  Scheme  of  blanks  and  prizes 
to  the  Contractors,  to  the  final  drawing.  The  avocations  of  this  gentleman 
in  the  Lottery  hardly  appear  more  honest  and  respectable  than  the  pursuits 
of  some  other  celebrated  empirics,  and  we  can  see  little  superiority  in  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Vansittart  in  this  department,  over  the  engagements  of  the 
renowned  Dr.  Eady  or  Dr.  Solomon.  All  three  prey  upon  the  needy  and 
ignorant,  and  their  respective  nostrums  are  alike  infallible.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  their  alluring  statements,  inviting  the  afflicted  to  adventure  on 
their  sovereign  specifics ;  while  the  agents  of  the  State  Doctor  find  the 
columns  of  "  the  respectable  press,''  a  ready  vehicle  for  puffing  off  his  re- 
doubtable cures  for  indigence  and  poverty. 

We  have,  however,  no  hope  of  curing  Dr.  Vansittart  of  the  Lottery 
mania.  The  Lottery  is  a  source  of  revenue;  and  although  Mr.  Vansittart 
is  a  very  moral  and  religious  man,  he  appears  determined  not  to  sacrifice, 
for  the  advancement  of  either  religion  or  morality,  the  interests  of  the 
Exchequer.  In  this  article,  therefore,  v^e  shall  endeavour  to  benefit  another 
desciiption  of  readers.    The  Reformers  are  now  at  open  war  with  the 
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Revenue,  and  there  is  certainly  no  branch  of  it  more  completely  at  their 
mercy  than  that  which  depends  on  the  Lottery.  Conformably  to  our 
usual  custom,  before  we  show  the  influence  and  support  Government  de- 
rives from  the  Lottery,  we  will  give  a  short  history  of  these  establishments 
in  this  country. 

The  first  English  Lottery  we  find  mentioned  in  history  was  drawn  in  the 
year  1569.  It  consisted  of  40,000  lots  at  105.  each  lot :  the  prizes  were 
plate  ;  and  the  profits  were  to  go  toward  repairing  the  havens  of  the  king- 
dom. It  was  drawn  at  the  west  door  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  draw- 
ing began  on'the  11th  January,  and  continued  incessantly  drawing,  day  and 
night,  till  the  6th  of  May  following.  In  the  year  1012  James  I.  granted 
permission  also  for  a  Lottery  to  be  held  at  the  west  end  of  St.  PauFs,  of 
which  one  Sharply,  a  tailor  of  London,  had  the  chief  prize  of  4000  crowns 
in  fair  plate  :  this  Lottery  was  for  the  assistance  of  the  Virginia  Company, 
who  were  licensed  to  open  Lottery-offices  in  any  part  of  England,  by  which 
means  they  raised  ^29,000. 

These  Lotteries  at  length  began  to  be  considered  public  evils,  and  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Parliament:  they  were  represented  by  the  Com- 
mons as  a  grievance,  and  suppressed  by  an  order  in  Council.  In  1630,  they 
were  again  revived  by  Charles  I.  who  granted  a  special  licence  for  a  Lpttery, 
to  defray  the  expense  of  conveying  water  to  London. 

It  was  not  till  the  glorious  Whig  revolution  of  1688,  that  Lotteries  formed 
one  of  the  standing  resources  of  Government;  and  that  they  were  introduced, 
along  v/ith  the  ^lamp  Duties  and  other  vexatious  and  unconstitutional  expe- 
dients, as  the  means  of  raising  the  annual  supplies  for  the  public  service. 
Before  then  they  had  only  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  some 
work  of  public  utility  or  commercial  speculation,  and  never  to  supply  the  exi- 
gencies of  state.  Uuder  the  protection  of  Government  they  spread  rapidly, 
and  such  was  the  ardour  for  this  species  of  gambling,  that  private  Lotteries 
formed  on  the  most  delusive  and  fraudulent  principles  became  so  general, 
not  only  in  London  but  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  that 
'Parliament  found  it  necessary  in  1698  to  pass  an  Act  for  suppressing  them, 
by  imposing  a  penalty  of  ^f  500  on  the  proprietors  of  any  such  Lotteries, 
and  ^20  upon  any  adventurer  in  them.  This  law  was  ineffectual ;  the 
disposition  to  knavery  on  one  hand,  and  adventure  on  another,  continued 
to  prevail,  and  small  Lotteries  were  carried  on  under  the  denomination  of 
sales  for  gloves,  faiv=,  cards,  plate,  &:c.  This  was  also  attempted  to  be  check- 
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ed,  but  only  gave  rise  to  a  new  mode  of  gambling.  Government  lotteries 
not  being  affected  by  the  new  regulations,  the  adventure  was  made  to 
depend  upon  the  drawing  of  them;  and  the  buying  and  selling  of  chances 
and  parts  of  chances  of  tickets  in  the  State  Lotteries,  became  the  general 
practice,  till  in  1716,  when  all  undertakings  resembling  Lotteries,  or 
dependent  on  the  State  Lottery,  were  prohibited  under  the  penalty  of 
^100  over  and  above  all  penalties  incurred  by  former  Acts  of  Parliament 
against  private  Lotteries. 

During  this  period  the  principle  of  the  State  Lotteries  was  much  less 
«)bject  ion  able  than  at  present.  They  were  generally  either  for  life  or 
terminable  annuities,  to  which  both  blanks  and  prizes  were  entitled  at  dif- 
ferent rates.  Thus  in  1710,  in  Queen  Ann's  reign,  the  Lottery  consisted 
of  150,000  tickets,  valued  at  ^10  each;  every  ticket  being  entitled  to  an 
annuity  for  32  years,  the  blanks  at  145.  per  annum,  the  prizes  to  greater 
annuities,  from  £5  to  ,,£1000  per  annum. 

According  to  the  Lottery  plans  which  prevailed  from  the  administration 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpoie  to  that  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  tickets  were 
issued  ato£l0  each,  and  occasionally  the  subscription  was  open  to  the 
public  at  large.  The  highest  prize  was  generally  ^10,000  and  the  lowest 
^20.  There  were  from  four  to  six  blanks  to  a  prize,  and  the  blanks 
entitled  the  bearers  to  from  ^5  to  £6  stock  in  the  3  or  4  per  cent.  Bank 
Annuities:  the  value  of  the  blanks  and  prizes. being  generally  funded. 
The  tickets,  according  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  the  scheme, 
generally  sold  from  £i\  to  o£l2  before  the  drawing.  When  the  tickets 
sold  for  o£ll,  and  the  blanks  were  entitled  to  £6  in  the  3  percent,  stock, 
as  the  blank  might  be  sold  for  £j  Ss.  ready  money,  the  adventurer  only 
gambled  at  a  risk  of  £5  12s. ;  and  at  the  highest  calculation,  when  the 
tickets  were  worth  £\3,  he  never  staked  more  than  £7  I2s.  before  the 
drawing. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign,  many  pernicious  alte- 
rations were  introduced  into  the  Lottery  System.  The  chief  prizes  became 
as  high  as  ^20,000;  the  allowance  to  blanks  was  discontinued,  which, 
while  it  rendered  the  adventure  more  hazardous,  increased  the  number  and 
value  of  the  prizes.  While  Lord  North  was  Chancellor  of  the  Ex'chequer, 
some  further  alterations  were  made  in  the  schemes  ;  such  as  paying  the 
prizes  in  money  instead  of  stock,  aiud  making  the  first  drawn  ticket,  for 
'    several  successive  days,  a  prize  of  ^£'1000  or  more.     These  alterations  were 
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highly  advantageous  to  the  Lottery -office  Keepers,  by  enhancing  the  valuQ 
of  tickets,  and  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  spirit  of  gaming,  by  inducing 
tjiose  who  liad  drawn  blanks  to  buy  again. 

During  the  profligate  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  when  "  social  order'^ 
and  '*  the  blessed  comforts  of  religion'*  were  the  pretexts  for  wasting  the 
public  money,  various  expedients  were  adopted,  by  raising  the  price 
of  tickets,  and  keeping  up  the  price  during  the  drawing,  to  render  this 
unprincipled  source  of  revenue  more  productive.  The  number  and  amouat 
of  the  highest  prizes  were  increased,  some  schemes  containing  four  prizes 
of  ^20,000  each  ;  others  two  prizes  of  o£30,000  j  oUiers  with  a  prize  as 
high  as  o£40,000:  while  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  a  greater  number 
of  tickets,  during  the  year,  the  Lottery  was  divided  into  two  or  three 
smaller  ones  drawn  at  different  times. 

In  1796  the  vices  of  the  Lottery  system  appear  to  have  reached  their 
utmost  height.  With  the  Lottery  of  that  year,  it  is  supposed,  there  were 
more  than  10,000  individuals  in  London  alone  connected.  Of  this  num- 
ber there  were  no  fewer  than  2000  agents  and  clerks,  and  nearly  7500 
;^orocco  men,  besides  armed  bludgeon  men,  whose  office  was  to  overawe 
the  police.  These  men  were  paid  by  a  general  subscription  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  /2Y^/egoc5,  or  small.  Lotteries,  which  then  swarmed  in  the 
metropolis.  The  Morocco  men  were  so  called  from  the  colour  of  their 
book,  which  they  carried  about  from  different  public  houses  to  register 
the  names  of  those  wishful  to  insure. 

In  1802  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  down  the  little  goes,  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  restrain  the  great  go  of  government.  By  the  42  Geo.  JII, 
c.  119,  all  Lotteries  called  little  goes  are  declared  to  he  public  nuisances; 
and  if  any  one  shall  keep  an  ofifice  or  place  to  exercise  or  expose  to  be 
played  any  such  Lottery,  or  any  Lottery  whatever  not  authorized  by 
Parliament,  or  shall  knowingly  suffer  it  to  be  exercised  at  or  played  at  in 
his  house,  he  shall  forfeit  o£500,  and  be  deemed  a  rogue  and  vagabond. 
And  if  any  person  shall  promise  to  pay  any  money  or  goods  on  any  con- 
tingency relative  to  such  Lottery,  or  publish  any  proposal  respecting  it, 
he  shall  forfeit  „£  100  ;  and,  lastly,  if  any  editor  of  a  newspaper  shall 
advertise  any  illegal  scheme  of  gaming  in  the  Lottery,  he  is  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  d.'50. 

Such  a  mode  of  legislation  was  ridiculous  enough.  There  is  no  attack 
upon  the  principle  of  the  evil.  The  only  object  appears  to  have  been 
to  secure  to  Government  a  monopoly  of  the  vice.   Why  tolerate  a  practice, 
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acknowledged  to  be  productive  of  infinite  mischief,  in  Government,  and 
deny  it  to  individuals  ?  The  great  go  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  not  less  a  fraud  upon  the  public  than  the  little  goes.  More  than  a  cen- 
tury ago  Lotteries  were  declared  a  public  nuisance,  and  subsequent  Acts 
of  Parliament  have  repeatedly  designated  individuals  engaged  in  (his  specie* 
of  gambling  as  "  rogues  and  vagabonds.^'  Yet,  branded  as  Mr.  Vansittart 
's  with  these  opprobrious  epithets,  and  degraded  as  his  calling  is,  he  still 
persists  in  this,  wretched  branch  of  finance,  and  is  supported  by  Parliament 
in  utter  inconsistency  with  its  former  declarations. 

In  1808  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  abuses  of  the  Lot- 
tery. From  the  evidence  then  adduced,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  th« 
gross  fraud  sustained  by  adventurers.  Mr.  Sherwell  informed  the  committee, 
that  the  general  advance  put  upon  the  tickets  by  the  Contractor  was  about 
£3  per  ticket,  not  varying  much  under  or  over.  This  is  in  consideration 
of  any  loss  on  such  tickets  as  the  Contractor  is  not  able  to  sell,  and  the 
expense  he  is  put  to  for  the  sale  of  his  Lottery;  The  Lottery  is  supposed 
to  sell  well  if  four-fifths  of  the  tickets  are  disposed  of :  at  the  time  of  this 
inquiry  not  more  than  17,000  out  of  25,000  tickets,  of  vhich  the  Lottery 
consisted,  were  sold.  The  tickets  were  sold  for  ^17  and  a  fraction.  Ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  betwixt  blanks  and  prizes,  the  tickets  were  not 
worth  more  than  ^10  each.  The  Contractor  sold  the  tickets  to  the  licensed 
Lottery-office-keeper  for  «£"20  :  19:  0  per  ticket,  being  ^3  or  .£'4  more 
than  he  gave  for  it.  The  Lottery-office-keeper  puts  on  another  profit, 
which  in  those  numbers  divided  into  eighths,  sixteenths,  &:c.  amounts  to 
about  £1l  more;  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  adventurer  gambles  at 
a  disadvantage  of  ^flOO  per  cent.  Of  this  sum  Government  receives  £70 
per  cent,  besides  about  20  per  cent,  in  stamp-duties. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  also  presented  an  estimate  of  the  loss  to  the  public  and  the 
gain  to  the  Government  in  three  Lotteries  of  25,0U0  tickets   each.     In  hi* 
statement  some  of  the  items,  especially  the  Ccntraclor*s  profit,  appear  too 
low.     His  calculation  is  as  follows  : 
Suppose  three  annual  Lotteries  each  of  23,030  tickets. 

Government  receives ^600,000 

Contractor's  profit  at  ^1  per  licket 7o,000 

Lottery-office-keepers'  profit , 100,000 

Insurers'  profit  35f  per  cent  on  1,000,00 J 333,000 

Total ^1,108,100 
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.The  public  are  supposed  to  pay  for  75.000  tickets,  including  the  additional 

•dvance  on  halves,  quarters,  &c 3£'1,S75,000 

Th«  lower  class  who  insure  are  supposed  to  pay     , 1,000,000 

'   cf  2.27^,000 

Deduct  prizes ^730,000 

Deduct  prizes  obtained  by  insurers •>  . .     250,000 

^1,000,000 

Loss  to  the  public,  to  gain  o£600,000  to  the  rerenue  yearly ^1,275,000 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  price  of  tickets,  and  the  immediate 

profit  derived  from  them  by  Government,  during  six  years,  from  1802  to 

1807  :— 

Years.                           Tickets.                                 Price.  Profit. 

18Q2, 100,003  » ^14  11  0 „£ 555,000 

1803, 80,000  IS  13  1   ', 352,333 

1804, 1..  25,000 14  15  6 119,375 

2  ..  25,000 15  16  0 145,000 

3..  30,000 15  13  6 170,250 


.£434,625 


1805, 1  . .     25,000 ^17     2  9 ^178,473 

2..  25,000 18  3  0 203,750 

— —  3  ..  25,000 17  18  9 198,437 


^580,660 


1806» 1  • .  20,000 ^16  12  0 ^132,000 

2..  £5,000 16  14  3 167,812 

—  3..  25,000 16  10  0 , 162,500 

4..  20,000 16  19  0 139,000 


of60l,3l2 


1807, 1..  20,000  ^17  13  6  ,£153,000 

2..  25,000 17  4  0 180,000 

3..  25,000 16  10  6 163,125 


of  426,125 


1  o  these  sums  are  to  be  added  the  advantages  derived  from  postages^ 
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stamps,  &c.  which  are  generally  estimated   at  £2  per  ticket,  making  tlie 
mean  annual  profits  to  Government  about  ^750,000. 

The  Committee  in  their  Report  state,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to 
continue  the  Lottery,  the  number  each  year  should  not  be  more  than  two 
of  30,000  tickets ;  that  the  number  of  days  allowed  for  drawing,  instead 
of  10,  should  be  brought  down  to  eight  for  each  Lottery,  the  number  fixed 
in  1802  ;  that  the  number  of  tickets  drawn  on  each  day  should  be  uncertain, 
and  left  to  the  Commissioners  of  Stamp  Duties;  that  every  Lottery-office- 
keeper,  in  addition  to  his  own  licence,  should  take  out  a  number  of  licences 
for  his  agents ;  and  that  the  laws  which  fixed  the  number  of  hours  for  the 
sale  of  tickets,  namely,  from  8  in  the  morning  to  8  in  the  evening,  should 
be  renewed,  without  the  exception  of  Saturday  night. 

In  1816  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  abolish  Lot' 

.  teries  entirely,     from  tlie  debates  on  that  occasion  it  appears  that  there  are 

three  lotteries  in  each  year,  determined  at  six  different  drawings.     The  net 

proceeds  to  the  Treasury  about  ^558,240.     The  individuals  employed  by 

Government  in  this  department — 

Three  Comptrollers,  salaries  each £Q0O 

Five  Certificate  Commissioners,  ditto 350 

Twenty-one  Commissioners 200 

The  contract  selling  price  of  tickets  from  1804  to  1816,  was  from  £\^  to 
^19,  and  the  price  of  a  sixteenth  from  28^.  to  40*.*  Mr.  Colquhoun 
states  m  \\\%  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  page  142,  that  one  contractor  ac- 
quired no  less  than  of  60,000  daring  one  Lottery.  The  same  writer,  page 
144,  affirms,  that  the  gambling  and  Lottery  transactions  of  one  individual 
in  the  metropolis,  produces  fifteen  suicides  annually! 

In  Mavj  1819,  Mr.  Lyttleton  again  brought  this  murderous  and  moun- 
tebank calling  before  the  House  of  Commons.  Among  other  frauds  re- 
-sorted to 'by  the  contractors,  he  stated,  that  it  was  their  constant  practice  to 
hold  out  to  the  public  that  a  greater  proportion  of  tickets  were  drawn  on 
the  first  day  than  actually  were  drawn.  After  the  first  day's  drawing  they 
spread  large  placards  over  the  town,  stating  in  large  letters,  *'  Capital 
wheel,  only  one  prize  drawn,"  which  raises  the  price  of  the  tickets  consider- 
ably. After  a  second  day's  drawing,  a  similar  farce  is  acted  ;  so  that  the 
public  suppose  that  two-thirds  of  the  tickets  are  drawn  when  not  more  than 
one-fifth  is  actually  drawn.     In  one  lottery  of  8000  tickets,  only  350  had 

*  Monthly  Magazine,  October,  1816.     Mr,  Goodman  on  Lotteries. 
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been  drawn  on  the  first  day,  when  puffs  were  circulated,  stating,  that  d'«^- 
iAzrfi  were  actually  drawn.  In  consequeiice  of  these  puffs,  after  the  fitlst 
day's  drawing,  the  price  of  a  ticket  rose  from  of  19  :  10^.  to  .£21  :  10*. ;  an 
advance  greatly  disproportionate  to  the  diminished  number  of  tickets,  and  a 
gross  imposition  en  the  public. 

The  lottery  drawn  in  November,  1818,  consisted  of  14,000  tickets, 
of  which  2865  were  prizes,  and  consequently  11,135  blanks.  Of  the 
number  of  prizes  2810  only  were  o£lO  prizes;  so  that,  in  reality,  out  of 
the  14,000  tickets,  there  were  only  55  prizes  deserving  of  the  name.  The 
contractors,  however,  held  out  the  delusion  that  the  prizes  were  as  numer- 
ous as  the  blanks,  although  the  odds  against  the  holder  of  a  ticket  were  no 
less  than  253  to  1.  The  profits  of  the  contractors  were  most  enormous. 
In  the  year's  lotteries  where  60,000  tickets  were  sold,  ^300,000  was  pro- 
duced to  the  Government,  and  o£'400,000  to  the  contractors;  so  that,  be- 
tween the  two,  a  contribution  of  ^700,000  was  levied  on  the  folly  and 
credulity  of  the  people. 

During  the  debate,  various  instances  were  related  of  the  mischievous 
effects  ol  the  Lottery,  and  of  the  infatuation  which  blinded  the  dupes  of  this 
species  of  gambling.  A  prize  frequently  was  the  ruin  of  a  whole  town  or 
village,  by  exciting  among  the  inhabitants  a  propensity  to  engage  in  this 
losing  game.  Mr.  Buxton  related  a  curious  instance  of  a  village,  where 
there  was  a  benefit  sociely  for  the  support  of  the  sick  and  the  aged.  In  a 
town  in  the  neighbourhood,  there  was  an  association  of  a  different  kind, 
formed  for  speculating  in  the  lottery  ;  a  prize  was  gained  of  two  or  three 
thousand  pouhds,  which  immediately  brought  the  poor  benefit  society  into 
contempt,  and  a  Lottery  Club,  at  which  both  old  and  young  subscribed, 
was  substituted  in  its  place.  In  a  few  years  both  the  Lottery  Club  and 
the  benefit  society  failed;  Mr.  Buxton,  on  inquiring  the  cause  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  these  establishments,  was  told  by  one  of  the  members,  that 
somehow  they  had  been  singularly  unlucky,  that  they  had  gained  but  few 
prizes,  and  unaccountable  as  it  might  seem,  these  prizes  were  no  better 
than  blanks.  The  fall  of  the  LHterij  Club  had  dragged  down  with  it  the 
ruin  of  the  benefit  society. 

Various  baits  are  used  by  the  Lottery-office-keepers  to  attract  their  prey. 
Sometimes  it  is  declared  that  the  winners  of  certain  tickets  shall  be  paidin 
tons  of  wine,  sometimes  in  guineas ;  and  Mr.  Buxton  mentioned  one  con- 
tractor who,  among  other  particulars  in  his  scheme,  conferred  extraordinary 
privileges  upon  Englishmen!     Of  this  mountebank's  scheme,  the  grand 
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total  was  40,000  guineas;  there  were  prizes  some  of  a  large  and  others  of  a 
smaller  amount ;  and  there  were  10,200  blanks,  including  some  prizes  of 
a  very  small  denomination.  It  was  supposed,  on  a  fair  calculation,  that 
these  10,000  blanks  were  held  by  100,000  persons.  One  ticket  was  held  by 
no  less  than  28  persons,  and  from  an  account  which  had  been  kept  of  their 
employment  and  circumstances,  it  appeared  that  they  were  all  extremely 
poor,  and  of  that  unfortunate  class  most  likely  to  be  led  astray  by  the 
fraudulent  allurements  of  the  Lottery.  The  infatuation,  indeed,  of  having 
recourse  to  this  delusive  scheme  of  bettering  their  condition,  extends  even 
to  the  workhouse.  It  was  proved  in  evidence  before  the  House,  tliat  in  the 
workhouse  in  the  parish  of  Spitalfields,  the  poorest  spot  in  London,  the 
paupers  actually  subscribed  together  to  buy  a  Lottery-ticket.  The  money 
was  raised  by  these  wretched  people  by  instalments  of  from  one  halfpenny 
to  sixpence  each. 

From  the  statement  of  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  it  appears  that  little  goes 
are  by  no  means  suppressed  in  London  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  greatly 
increased  in  number  within  the  last  three  years,  chiefly  from  the  continuance 
of  the  State  Lottery.  The  practice  also  of  the  fraudulent  insurance  of 
numbers  still  continues  to  be  carried  on.  In  the  house  of  one  man  who 
existed  by  these  nefarious  means,  and  who  had  accumulated,  from  the  cre- 
dulity of  his  dupes,  ICO  guineas  in  gold,  ^70  in  silver,  and  a  large  hoard 
of  copper,  was  found  a  paper  containing  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  ia- 
surers ;  they  were  of  various  classes, — clerks  in  public  offices,  merchants, 
and  tradesmen.  One  infatuated  woman,  the  wife  of  an  industrious  man, 
who  earned  at  his  employment  two  guineas  a  week,  had  carried  her  con- 
viction of  the  efficacy  of  these  insurances  and  her  certainty  of  obtaming  a 
prize  so  far,  that  she  completely  ruined  him,  and  he  died  amidst  want, 
disease,  and  wretchedness,  of  a  broken  heart. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  frauds  and  evils  proved  to  result  from  the  Lottery 
system.  We  will  insert  the  resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Lyttleton  for  the 
abolition  of  this  nuisance,  and  which  was  the  last  attempt  to  accomplish  this 
salutary  measure.     The  resolutions  were, — 

1st. — ^That,  by  the  establishment  of  State- Lotteries,  a  spirit  of  gambling, 
injurious  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  morals  of  the  people,  is  encouraged 
and  provoked. 

2d. — ^That  such  a  spirit,    manifestly  weakening  the  habits  of  industry, 
must  diminish  the  sources  of  the  public  revenue. 
3d. — ^That  the  said  Lotteries  have  given  rise  to  other  systems  of  gambling, 
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which  have  been  but  partially  suppressed  by  laws,  whose  provisions  are  ex- 
tremely arbitrary,  and  their  enforcement  liable  to  the  greatest  abuse, 

4th. — That  this  House,  therefore,  will  no  longer  authorise  the  establish- 
ment of  State  Lotteries  under  any  system  of  regulation  whatever. 

These  resolutions,  the  allegations  of  which  it  were  impossible  to  deny, 
were  negatived  by  a  very  large  majority  :  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exch** 
quer,  the  president  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  who, 
next  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  is  the  most  moral  and  religious  man  in  the  king- 
dom, being  the  principal  defender  of  the  Lottery  system.  Some  of  the 
arguments  of  this  gentleman  are  singular.  After  adverting  to  the  gain  of 
the  revenue  by  the  Lottery,  which  he  stated  at  about  ,£300,000,  he  con- 
tinued asf  ollovvs  : 

*'  Inf  act,  every  man,  without  abandoning  his  duty  to  his  family  or  risk- 
ing any  large  sum,  might  venture  without  disgrace  into  this  species  of  inno- 
cent speculation.  It  was  most  unfair  and  unfounded  to  argue  that  a  spirit 
of  gambling  arose  out  of  the  Lotteries ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  checked  and 
controuled  by  thejn.  If  it  were  not  for  the  large  establishments  kept  up  by 
those  concerned  in  Lotteries,  to  put  down  little  goes,  all  kinds  of  low 
gambling  would  be  carried  on  :  if  Lotteries  were  withdrawn  from  operation, 
something  much  worse  would  be  substituted.  As  to  the  prizes  in  Wine,  of 
which  so  much  had  been  said,  they  were  merely  gifts  and  boons  by  the 
Contractors — no  part  of  the  sums  to  which  the  tckets  were  entitled,  but 
thrown  in  as  a  sort  of  bounty  to  enterprise.  If  habits  of  industry  were 
established,  and  a  better  system  of  domestic  economy  were  introduced,  by 
which  the  permanent  revenue  would  be  augmented,  and  the  sale  of  Lottery- 
Tickets  diminished,  no  man  would  be  more  delighted  than  himself:  he 
feared,  however,  that  these  objects  would  not  soon  be  attained,  though 
improved  education  might  do  much,  and  until  they  were,  he  was  anxious  to 
retain  the  Lottery,  as  a  sort  of  legal  drain  for  money y  which  otherwise 
would  be  zvasted  in  the  gratification  of  some  of  the  lowest  vices.*' 

We  consider  this  extract  a  precious  morsel,  and  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
moral  logic  of  Church  and  State.  It  is  really  amusing  to  see  with  what 
specious  sophistry  our  social  order  men  can  smear  over  any  darling  and 
profitable  vice  of  their  own.  Here  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
whose  mind  is  a  living  abstract  of  all  the  deleterious  elements  by  which  the 
Borough  System  is  supported,  contending  that  gambling  in  the  Lottery  is 
an  innocent  spectdation,  and  the  knavish  offerings  of  the  Contractors,  by 
which  tiiey  defraud  their  dupes,  are  mere  hoinities  to  enterprise.    Surely, 
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Mr.  Chancellor,  you  do  not  deem  that  an  innocent  speculation,  which  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  18('9,  of  which  Mr.  Whitbread  was  Chair- 
man, declared  to  be  productive  of  '*  idleness y.  dissipation,  and  mahness," 
and  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  affirms  tp  be  productive  of  self-murder  to  an 
almost  incredible  extent? 

'  As  to  the  assertion  that  the  State  Lottery  controuls  and  checks  the  spirM 
(^  gambling,  it  is  obviously  erroneous.  The  spirit  of  adventure  excited 
by  the  State  Lottery,  naturally  creates  other  species  of  gambling ;  and  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Alderman  Wood,  that  it  is  principally  to  the  State 
Lottery  that  the  little  goes,  and  fraudulent  insurances  are  to  be  ascribed. 
But  the  last  part  of  the  argument  is  the  most  amusing,  where  the  Chancellor 
contends  that  his  Lottery  is  a  "sort  of  legal  drain  for  money  which  other- 
tvise  ivould  be  xvasted  in  some  of  the  loivest  vices  ;^' — In  other  words,  there 
are,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Chancellor,  some  persons  who  haye  a 
certain  quantity  of  money  to  throw  away,  and  if  they  do  not  throw  it  away 
lA  his  Lottery,  they  will  throw  it  away  in  something  worse.  This  position 
is  false  both  in  fact  and  principle,  It  does  not  appear  that  speculators  in 
the  Lottery  are  of  that  class  who  have  any  superfluous  money  to  waste 
upon  any  object ;  they  are  generally  the  most  destitute  portion  of  the  com- 
munity-^not  remarkable  so  much  for  their  dissipated  habits,  as  for  their  cre- 
dulity and  weakness,  which  render  them  a  prey  to  the  fraudulent  representa- 
tions of  the  Lottery  Contractoi's.  Again,  as  to  the  Lottery  being  a  preven- 
tive of  worse  vices.  To  admit  such  a  principle  of  defence,  would  open  a 
door  to  every  species  of  vice  and  licentiousness.  Even  the  keeper  of  a 
brothel  might  contend  his  establishment  was  a  preventive  of  worse  evils."  In 
short,  there  is  hardly  any  species  of  crime  or  iniquity  which  on  such  grounds 
might  not  be  defended  and  extenuated. 

In  persisting  in  this  moantebank  scheme  of  raising  the  revenue  of  a 
great  nation,  the  financial  talents  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  dc  not  shine  more  than 
his  morality.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  injury  to  the  industrious 
habits  of  the  people,  and  the  increase  of  the  poor  rates,  the  present  mode 
of  raising  the  revenue  by  the  Lottery  is  contrary  to  the  first  principles,  of 
political  economy.  The  first  object  of  a  financier  ought  to  be  to  bring  as 
large  a  sum  as  possible  into  the  public  treasury,  by  t;;king  the  smallest 
possible  sum  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people.  Adam  Smith  says,  **  Every 
tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived  us  both  to  take  out  and  keep  out  oj  the  pockets 
9f  the  people  as  little  as  possible)  over  and  above  what  it  brings  into  the 
public  treasury  ^of  the  state.*'    Further  on,  he  continues,  **  All  nation"? 


NOTICE. 


CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 

This  Work  has  hitherto  been  published  in  the  same  manner  as  Ths 
Blac»hBoqk,  namely,  in  Twopenny  Numbers  and  Sixpenny  Parts. 
Owing  to  the  New  Stamp  Duties^  it  will  be  necessary  to  alter  the 
mode  of  publication,  and  discontinue  the  Twopenny  Numbers.  In 
future  it  will  be  published  ip  Monthly  Farts,  similar  to  The  Black 
Book,  price  Sixpence  each. 

Great  irregularity  and  delay  have  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  publica- 
tion of  this  Work,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  Subscribers.  This 
in  future  will  be  avoided,  and  the  Work  brought  out  regularly  on  the 
first  day  of  every  month. 

Three  Parts  of  The  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England  are 
already  published,  and  a  Fourth  Part  will  be  published  on  the  first  of 
February. 


MANCHESTER  MASSACRE. 

The  last  Part  of  this  Work  is  now  published.^-The  whole  Narrative, 
containing  a  connected  and  impartial  account  of  the  most  important 
events  connected  with  the  onparallelled  outrage  in  St^Petefs  Place 
may  be  had,  price  Oxs  Shilling. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


In  consequence  of  the  New  Act  imposing  a  Stamp 
Duty  on  all  Petiodical  Publications  not  exceeditig  two 
sheets,  published  at  intcftftls  less  than  twenty-six 
<iays,  '*  The  Black  Book'^  will  be  published  in  future 
'iAo'ST'^us^y  with  tfi^  Magazines^  on  the  first  day  of  the 
M6fith.  t^i^TibhpmnyNuihhtrs  df  the  tV'ork  wiflj  of 
course,  bediscontinued,  as  it  is  impossible  to  sell  them 
t^itiibut  a  6tktnp.  Those  pei'son^  irho  ar^e  irt  pffj!$fte«s(iiBn 
of  tVbp'^ritiy  Nathbierji,  can  comjplet^  the  Work  by 
|)urchasi%  Monthly'  Pahi. 

In  thfe  Prospectu*  to  **  The  Black  BoaK,^!4lie  dif- 
ferent subje'cts  d^ti  i^hich  it  was  proposed  to  treat  were 
enumerated.  By  referring  to  that  Prospectus  itwiil  be 
sre^n,  that  the  subjects  which  remain  to  be  treated  are, 
thfe  Incoities  Df  the  Anatocracy,'— the  Boroughmongers^ 
Debt,-^the  State  of  tffi  Finances^— and,  lastly,  a  Lisn  ©f 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on 
the  State  of  the  Representation,  The  iippprtaice  of^ 
tBome  articles  ;has  taken  up  more  space  than  was  ori- 
ginally intended;  but  the  subjects  which  still  remain 
to  bb  discussed  wilt  by  no  means  be  suffered  to  extend 
beyond  four  more  Sixpenny  Parts;  and  thus  the  Work 
will  be  entirely  completed,  with  Title-page,  Index,  &c. 
in  Twenty  Sixpenny  Parts.  . 

In  the  cpurse  of  a  Work  of  such  extensive  sale  and 
popularity^  it  is  natural  to  su{5^if6se  wis  have  received  a 
variety  of  jcomniunicatipns;  some  pointing  out  tjifling 
'errors, .  ari'tf'  others  su  p  pj  y  i  n  g  a  del  1 1  j  on  al  i  n  tor  ni  a  r  i  6  n . 
None  of  th^^i-'tommumcations  hav'e  bBen  laegJemed. 
Those  hfriti'^fid  ^tt^geitbfi^  IJv^hfch  we'llfeire  ilbtdlfe^d^ 
availed  ourselves  of,  we  intfettrftb  ndtitfe  at  th6  conclu- 
sion, as  well  as  any  subsequent  conimunication  that  we 
may  be  favoured  wi  th . 

N.B,  Pakt  XVII,  will  he  published  oh  the  I  si  of 
February. 
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CONTAINING 


All  Arcount  of  all  Places,  Pensions,  and'Sinecures;.  fhe  Hxjrenues  of  the  Clergy  and 
i^vded  Aristocracy;  tlkC  Salaries  »i><i  Emoluments  in  C»  urts  of  .fusrice  and  tfc* 
^diiiceD^parttnent;  Ujc  Incaujes  derived  from  PuMir  Chiritits;  r!ie  Exfrnditure 
6f  the  Civil  List;  the  Antqunt  and  Application  ot  rise  Droits  of  tlie  Cr^-vu  and 
Admiralry;  the  Pro6t8  of  thie  Bank  of  England,  arisint!;  from  th«^  issue. of  io  Ni^tts, 
tlic  ba;ii.(f!s  t)f  Public  Money,  the  manaj^^ement  of  E -m  ;  s -and^  tt)e  Borou»i-i 
>t,  and  other  sources  of  emMlument;  t\\e  Debi,  Revt?  ( ,  ind  fnlluencc  of  the 
,I^di  at  Company;  theState  of  our  FinanciiSjHortie'aii  i  livign  Trade,  and  the 


ii)g  Medium. 


To  wliicii  will  bf  added, 


^.ist  of  the  present  House  of  ^^imnions, — the  Name-  or  r^.-.  p; 
ref urr^cd,  — tl-fj  N'iioher  of  \'  ^   i-,— ly  whuin  i:..'!ucj)cr'>  ; 
'of  such  as  i\T-  l^Iucoir-M)  o-  i'c.oiu)  <  is,     ind    i.i,tr   M  <r,t\    .:i,y 


C-? 


)».ic; — aibo,  a  sun; 
louse  of  Lords. 


;iar  List  of  the  Sauuic^  of  2iiuisU/^, 
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inttuence  of  (iov«hment  though. 

am^^^tions,  where  ttiey  in  the  least 

or  are  in  any  way  connected  ivitb  its 

The  FubEc  ms  long  b««n  in  pesgession 

t  Places,  Peivsioasv  and  Sinecures  j  but 
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4^  l^t'  of  names  and  iitcomesi 

iltating  now  (^se  iixoone^  «fi^inated,  or 

lexioDs  of  the  |pdividaals  xeceivlsg  them, 

giVe  a  correct  idea  .of  th£  injportanoe  of 

flS  to  Gpveriuneiit.  -''  Serond!fh — ^^Tbe 

h  subjects  are  limjited  to  per»3n8  con 
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Having  stated  tb.fi  defect-;  o^  «ncb  publication 
1*  approximate  to  the  nature  cf  that  we/propcfse, 
we  shall  now  state  w  plan  and  a''rai7gcment. 

Ill  die  First  place,  wc  shall  divide  oar  Iwljjeot 
inte  diotinct  Parts:  each  Part  will  be  Prefaced 
with  an  Introduction,  to  explain  what  isaiffcolt, 
anu  to  point  out  abuses.  The  nmviber  of  Parts 
wifl  probably  be  ten  or  twelve 

The   FifH.  Part  wilj  cqnuin  a  general  List 

^f  Places,  Pensions,,  and  Sinecures;,  dertved  im- 

"  mediately  from  Government,^  Kcootnpehiod  with 

remarks  on  the  character  and  connexions  of  the 

individuals. 

The  Secon  ;  Part  wHl  contain  a  statement 
of  the  Salaries  tend  Er.-oluajeijts  in  Courts  ot 
Justiei  and  the  Police  Dipartnient,. — and  a  total 
esrtmaie  of  the  revenue  derived  byai-  classes  con- 
nect!?id  -with  the  a«inir.i;-trat»on  of  lav. .  1  his 
*Par^  it\pll  be  necessary  to  preface  with  some  ob- 
sevwlioiis  on  the  changes  ttiat  have  ^^d<cn  placo 
'  ip  the  Police  tif  th?  M  .^tvopolisj — tfae'^T  i? sequent 
incr^pse  ot  trown  patronii^e,— -and  the  L-narmous 
cq<peoce  which  thes^  changes  have  estiuled  upon 
the  public.  [  Si  c  the  bdjc  i  pu^c 


til  the  third  Part  ve  shall  treat  of  the  Re- 
f  enues  of  the  Clergy  and  Aristocracy  i  which  we 
shall  compare  with  their  amount  before  the  war, 
to  ascertain  the  relative  situation  of  these  two 
clawes  before  and  since  that  event. 

In  the  r\mrUi  Part  we  shall  treat  of  the  In- 
comes of  Public  Charities-  This  will  be  far  from 
being  the  least  interesting,  and  certainly  the  most 
original  atticle  in  the  Work.  The  amount  ef 
tnoney  plundered  from  the  poor  is,  at  least,  treble 
the  amount  of  the  swus  lavished  in  Grants  and 
Fusions,  and  is  indisputably  the  vilest  and  barest 
robbery  that  ever  was  perpetrated.  In  thi|i  arti- 
cle we  shall  be  particularly  careful  to  itate  the 
revenue  of  tlie  principal  Cnarities  of  the  Metro- 
polis, espcciall}[  the  Charter  House,  the  Fotmd- 
Ung,  and  Christ's  Hospital:  and  also  in  die 
Country,  including  Eton,  Winchester,  St  Beet, 
<ftc.  Some  of  these  Edtablishmeuts  have  incomes 
fiom  10,  20,  to  40,000'.  a  year,  lefl  exduiively 
finr  the  maintenance  of  orphans  and  indigent 
persons,  but  which  are  now  expended  in  providing 
sinecure  places  for  the  Clergy,  in  corruptii^  the 
filectors  of  Members  of  Parliament,  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  children  of  the  Aristocracy 
and  other  opulent  persons. 

Our  Fifth  Part  will  be  on  the  ClviL  Lmt. 
This  forms  a  gross  item  in  the  ptiblic  expendi- 
ture, amoilnting  to  more  than  Two  Millions 
a  year ;  aad,  in  trcatiDs  this  subject,  we  ^all 
Endeavour  to  distinguisn  what  portion  of  the 
Civil  List  is  reah'j  expended  by  the  Royal  Fami- 
ly, and  what  ^rtion  is  expended  in  the  admini- 
stration of  jiistice,  in  the  charges  of  Ambassadors, 
and  other  miscellaneous  services. 

The  Dmits  of  the  Crowk  will  form  the 
Sixth  PaxG  We  shall  shew  the  prkjcipal  sources 
whence  tiiis  immense  fynd  of  more  than  Eight 
JVfitLiONS  Las  arisen,  and  the  purposes  to 
which  it  has  been  applied,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  to  the  present  time.' 

In  OUT  Settenth  Part  we  shall  treat  of  the 

Bakk  of  England  ;  the  profits  it  derives  from 

the  issue  of  its  notes, — fipom  holding  large  balances 

'^f  public  money, — the  management  of  die  debt, — 

and  other  sources  of  emolument; — and  generjJly 


on  the  influeiice  of  the  Paper  Systwi»^dl 
connection  with  Oovemment.  ' 

Our  Eighth  Part  will  be  on  the  East  Inbm' 
CoMPAMT ;  exhibiting «  short  statemoit  of  tbe 
debt,  revenue,  aad  influe&ce  of  that  powerAd 
Association. 

In  our  A/inM  Part  we  shall  gLvt  a  clear  aoi .; 
comprehensive  statement  of  our  Finaaoes,  the  . 
Home  and  Foreign  Trade,  and  the  probable  in-  • 
crease  of  the  Revenue,  and  the  operatioi)  of  the 
Sinking  Fund. 

Lastlt,  to  render  the  whole  complete,  we 
shall  subjoin  a  correct  List  of  the  Members  of  tke 
House  of  CommonSf-the  names  of  the  places 
whence  they  were  returned,— the  niiiQDer  of 
voters,— by  whom  influenced  {  spedfying  the 
names  of  such  Members  as  are  Placiemen  or  . 
Pensioners,  and  the  mone^  they  receive  from  the 
public  A  similar  List  will  be  given  of  the  Sala- 
ries of  Ministers,  and  the  Membexs  ol  the  House 
of  Lords. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  Tux  Black  Boos. 
No  such  work  has  ever  ye^  been  o£Rared  to  the 
Public       It  will  contam  a  full  exposition  of  j 
abuse,  corruption,  influence,  and  patronage,  in  ' 
all  ^ir  various  shapes,  modes,  and  ramificationss 
and  vi^  solve  a  mystery  whidi  has  long  nerplexea 
thinking  men,  ichp  a  GoVeznm^t,  comau^ed  on 
]>rinciples  which  miut  inevitablv  tenmnate  in  na-  [ 
tional  misery  and  confusion,  should  be  so  loBjg , 
tolerated  among  a  nation  of  en]ighter*ed  indivi- 
duals,— a  vast  minority  of  whom  have  uot  only 
foreseen,  but  been  anxious  to  avert  the  fatU 
catastrophe.    This  has  certainly  been  a  subject 
of  surprise;  but,  after  perusing  the  details  W|^ 
shall  exhibit  of  the  resources  or  GovernmeBt,  or 
its  immense  influence,  and  the  various  ramificft- 
tions  of  abuse  and  cotrup^on,  it  will  ecase  (• 
excite  astonishment. 

The  value  of  such  a  Work  wiB  dweod  i^on 
the  accuracy  and  authenticity  of  its  details:  we 
shall,  therdfbre,  be  port&ularly  careful  to  point 
out  the  sources  of  our  information,  that  those 
jrho  have  an  opportunity  may  occasionally  verify 
our  statments. 


%*  The  Work^  when  fompleteif  toith  TUh-Pagt  and  Indsx^  wnllform  a  hanthomt 
Octavo  Volume;  and  will  contain  a  complete  expoiition  (f  the  eoaty  meehanumf  aM 
corricptiotu  of  the  Boro¥CH  Ststem  of  G&vernment, 
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have  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  to  render  their  taxes  as 
equal  as  they  could  contrive ;  as  certain  as  convenient  to  the  contributor, 
both  in  the  time  and  the  mode  of  payment  and  in  proportion  to  the  revenue 
which  they  brought  to  the  prince  as  little  burdensome^  to  the  people. ^^ — 
fVealth  of  Nations,  Book  V.  chap.  ii.  p.  262,  3. 

Mr.  Vansittart's  Lottery  schemes  of  finance  are  wlioiiy  at  variance  with 
tliis  doctrine.  He  takes  large  sums  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and 
brings  little  or  nothing  into  the  public  treasury.  The  Lottery  tax  is  the 
most  unproductive  and  unprincipled  tax. imaginable.  Half  the  sum  which 
is  levied  on  the  people  only  arrives  at  the  Treasury ;  the  remaining  half  is 
expended  in  demoralizing  and  defrauding  the  people,  and  enriching  the 
most  unprincipled  characters  in  society. 

Summary  Reflections, 

Following  the  order  we  have  treated  this  article,  the  first,  subject  that 
demands  attention,  is  the  history  of  the  Lottery.  At  first  we  have  seen, 
it  was  a  contrivance  solely  to  aid  commercial  speculation,  or  promote  some 
work  of  public  utility  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  Revolution  of  1688,  that  It  was 
resorted  to  as  a  source  of  public  revenue.  But  for  many  years  after  its  appli- 
cation to  this  object,  it  was  conducted  on  principles  much  less  objectionable 
than  the  present:  the  prizes  were  more  numerous,  and  adventurers  gambled 
at  a  smallefr  risk ;  besides  which,  the  prizes  being  for  life  and  terminable 
annuities,  the  Lottery  answered  the  purpose  of  a  benefit  society,  and  to  the 
successful  speculator  was  a  provision  for  infirmity  and  old  age. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign,  various  pernicious  alterations 
were  introduced  by  Lord  North  :  but  it  was  not  till  the  profligate  admi- 
nistration of  Mr.  Pitt,  especially  during  the  war  for  social  order  and  reli- 
gion,  that  the  Lottery  attained  the  climax  of  mischief  and  wickedness. 
From  that  time  to  this,  it  has  virtually  continued  with  little  improvement, 
Govemment,  in  its  various  legislative  enactments,  instead  of  attacking  the 
principle,  appears  only,  by  its  endeavours  to  abolish  private  Lotteries,  to  have 
been  wishful  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  the  nuisance.  It  is  now  continued,  after 
Lotteries  by  Act  of  Parliament  have  been  declared  "public  nuisances,^* 
and  the  owners  of  them  **  rogues  and  uigabcndS'*^  It  is  continued  in  de- 
fiance of  the  principles  of  political  economy;  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  exj>ensive 
and  unproductive  tax,  bringing  into  the  public  treasury  only  about  seven 
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shillings  for  every  twenty  shillings,  it  takes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
Lastly,  it  is  continued  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  morality  and  hu- 
manity ;  defrauding  and  demoralizing  the  people,  and  by  the  basest  and  most 
unjustifiable  artifices,  taking  advantage  of  the  necessities  and  credulity  of 
the  most  unfortunate  classes  of  the  community. 

After  the  account  we  have  given  of  the  profits  of  Lottery  Contractors, 
and  the  revenue  raised  by  Government  on  every  scheme,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  any  t!>ing  farther  to  prove  the  folly  of  any  person  seekuig  to  ob- 
tain riches  in  this  speculation.  Adam  Smith  makes  some  very  just  obser- 
vations on  this  subject.  He  says,  *'  The  vi^orld  never  saw,  nor  ever'  will 
see,  2i  perfectly  fair  Lottery ,  or  one  in  which  the  whole  gain  compensated 
the  whole  loss ;  because  the  undertaker  could  make  nothing  by  it.  In  the 
State  Lotteries,  the  tickets  are  really  not  worth  the  price  which  is  paid  by 
tlie  original  subscribers,  and  yet  commonly  sell  in  the  market  for  twenty, 
thirty,  and  sometimes  for  forty  per  cent,  advance.  The  vain  hope  of  gain- 
ing some  of  the  great  prizes  is  the  sole  cause  of  this  demand.  The  so- 
berest people  scarcely  look  upon  it  as  a  folly  to  pay  a  small  sum  for  the 
chance  of  gaining  ten  or  twenty  thousand  pounds,  though  they  know  that 
even  that  small  sum  is  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  the  chance  is 
worth.  In  a  Lottery  in  which  no  prize  exceeded  twenty  pounds,  though 
in  other  respects  it  approached  much  nearer  to  a  perfectly  fair  one,  than  the 
common  State  Lottery,  there  would  not  be  the  same  demand  for  tickets. 
In  order  to  have  a  better  chance  for  some  of  the  great  prizes,  some  people 
purchase  several  tickets,  and  others  small  shares  in  a  still  greater  number. 
There  is  not,  however,  a  more  certain  proposition  in  mathematics, 

THAN  that  the  MORE  TICKETS  YOU  ADVENTURE  UPON,  THE  MORE 

LIKELY  YOU  ARE  TO  BE  A  LOSER.  Adveuturc  upon  all  the  tickets  in  the 
Lottery ,  and  you  lose  for  certain;  and  the  greater  the  number  of  tickets, 
the  nearer  you  approach  to  this  certainty.^' — Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  I. 
ch.  X.  p.  146.  ' 

Gambling  in  the  Lottery,  like  every  other  vice,  increases  with  indul- 
gence. Persons  who  have  been  long  engaged  in  the  foolish  hope  of  obtain- 
ing a  fortune  in  this  way,  find  some  difficulty  in  abandoning  the  pursuit. 
Their  losses,  instead  of  convincing  them  of  their  folly,  only  render  them 
more  impatient  to  try  again.  Many  flatter  themselves,  after  repeated 
failures,  the  chances  of  success  are  multiplied,  and  that  fortune,  or  some 
other  imaginary  deity,  which  these  credulous  devotees  conceive  is  their 
enemy,  will  at  length  be  weary  of  persecuting  them.     This,  however,  is  a 
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mistaken  notion.  Every  new  adventure  is  a  new  speculation.  Tiiere  is  no 
connexion  betwixt  former  Josses,  and  subsequent  success.  He  who  adventures 
for  the  first  time,  has  an  equal  chance  for  a  prize,  with  the  person  who  has 
made  fifty  unsucct^ssful  adventures  before  him.  Against  botli  tlie  chances  are 
equal.  The  same  frightful  odds  of  200  or  250  to  1.  It  is  trading  wirii  for- 
tune at  a  disadvantage  of  100  percent,  and  voluntarily  giving  half  of  our 
money  to  support  a  government  we  abhor  and  a  race  of  men  we  desprise. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reason  with  dabblers  in  the  Lottery.  Gambling  of  all 
kinds  is  more  a  passion  than  a  rational  pursuit ;  and  it  is  only  with  the  un- 
derstanding, and  not  with  the  feelings,  we  can  argue.  Nothing  can  be 
more  clear  than  the  position  of  Smith,  that  the  more  tickets  you  purchase  in 
the  Lottery,  the  more  you  are  likely  to  lose.  If  you  were  to  purchase 
the  whole  Lottery,  you  would  then  have  all  the  blanks  and  all  the  prizes ; 
and  the  loss  on  such  a  speculation,  according  to  present  schemes,  would  be 
about  one-half.  If  you  purchase  only  a  ticket,  an  eighth,  or  a  sixteenth, 
the  loss  is  in  the  same  proportion,  and  not  less  certain. 

But  then  there  is  the  bewildering  chance  of  a  o£30,0'00  or  ^40,000  prize. 
Smith  observes,  that  if  the  prizes  were  smaller,  though  the  Lottery  was 
much  fairer,  there  would  not  be  the  same  demand  for  tickets. 
Doubtless  this  would  be  the  case ;  but  it  is  extremely  irrational  on  the  part 
of  adventurers.  Men  ought  not  to  stake  more  for  the  chance  of  a  of  40,000 
prize,  than  the  chance  is  worth.  It  is  icily  to  risk  a  pouud  for  the  chance 
of  gaining  ^40,000,  if  the  odds  are  80,000  to  1  against  you.  This  is  not  the 
wisdom  which  governs  men  in  the  ordinary  aiiairs  of  life.  Every  pursuit,  in 
some  measure,  is  a  lottery  ;  and  before  v/e  embark  in  it,  we  generally  esti- 
mate the  value  of  what  we  are  likely  to  gain,  with  what  we  are  likely  to 
lose.  We  calculate  the  value  of  the  chance ;  and  this  is  the  principle  which 
ought  to  determine  adventurers  in  the  Lottery,  It  is  not  the  remote  chance 
of  gaining  a  great  prize,  but  the  value  of  the  chance  we  ought  to  estimate. 
Even  the  chance  of  winning  an  empire,  might  be  too  dearly  purchased  by  a 
China  orange,  if  the  chances  were  many  millions  against  you. 

Mankind  have  generally  a  strange  confidence  in  their  ov/n  good  fortune, 
and  the  failure  of  others  seldom  operates  either  as  a  warning  or  example. 
They  ru?h  into  the  army  and  navy,  and  all  the  great  Lotteries  of  life,  where 
the  prizes  are  few,  and  the  blanks  almost  innumerable  The  thousand  un- 
fortunate adventurers  who  have  preceuecl  them,  do  not  in  the  least  abate 
their  ardour,  and  they  obstinately  continue  the  hopeless  pursuit,  vainly 
imagining  they  alone  are  the  favourite  objects  for  whom  fortune  has  reserved 
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the  glittering  prize.  Now  all  this  madness  in  human  nature  arises  from  one 
principle.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  mankind  still  continue  little  better 
than  Pagans.  They  still  continue  the  blind  worshippers  of  the  goddess  of 
Fortune,  and  it  is  to  the  smiles  or  frowns  of  tliis  imaginary  divinity  they 
ascribe  the  disappointment  or  confirmation  of  their  hopes.  Were  all  belief 
in  the  influence  of  this  goddess,  and  those  foolish  notions  entertained  about 
good  and  bad  fortune  destroyed,  and  were  men  taught  that  wisdom  and 
folly,  industry  and  indolence,  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  diversities  in 
human  affairs,  we  should  have  few  adventurers  in  the  Lottery,  or  any  other 
losing  and  hazardous  speculation.  But  most  men  have  some  lurking  faith  in 
a  good  and  ill  luck,  in  the  business  of  life,  and  this  induces  them  to  abandon 
the  sure  and  legitimate  road  to  wealth,  to  speculate  in  a  pursuit  where  they 
know  the  chances  are  against  them,  but  where  they  have  an  overweening 
conceit  that  their  own  fate  will  be  an  exception,  and  that  they  will  be 
selected  by  Fortune — their  visionary  god,  from  the  crowd  of  less  successful 
adventurers. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  any  thing  to 
the  Reformers  on  the  policy  of  abstaining  from  gambling  in  the  Lottery. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Lottery  produces  about  a  million  annually,  for  the 
support  of  a  system  by  which  they  are  oppressed  and  withheld  from  their 
rights.  About  one  half  this  sum  flows  directly  into  the  Treasury  ;  the  re- 
maining half  goes  to  the  Lottery  Contractors,  their  agents,  and  individual* 
who  flourish  on  the  abuses  and  defects  of  government. 
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OiVE  peculiar  feature  may  be  remarked  in  every  branch  of  ou^  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  polity :  in  each  branch  there  is  an  entire  departure  from  the 
original  object  of  its  institution.  In  the  ecclesiastical  state,  no  such  thing 
as  clerical  sinecurists  was  formerly  known  ;  every  order  had  some  duties  to 
discharge,  for  which  they  received  their  incomes;  but  now  we  find  that  the 
episcopal,  dignified,  and  one  half  the  parochial  clergy,  receive  four  or 
FIVE  MILLIONS  annually,  for  which  it  is  hard  to  say  any  service  whatever  is 
rendered  to  society.  The  House  of  Commons,  originally  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  projjerty,  intelligence,  and  population  of  the  state,  has  become 
the  mere  organ  of  the  Aristocracy ;  who,  according  to  the  constitution^ 
ought  not  to  have  the  least  influence  over  its  deliberations.  The  executive 
exhibits  a  similar  dereliction,  from  its  civil  and  military  duties;  and,  lastly, 
in  the  Aristocracy  we  find  a  similar  revolution  ;  the  Dukes,  Earls,  Barons, 
and  different  classes  of  which  this  order  consists,  had  all  formerly,  as  their 
names  imply,  important  duties  to  discharge  in  the  commonwealth. 

The  object  of  reform  is  not  to  destroy  the  established  church,  pull  dowa 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  nor  invade  the  rights  of  the  crown ;  but  to  re- 
store, as  far  as  the  altered  state  of  society  will  allow,  those  different  orders 
to  the  exercise  of  their  ancient  and  legitimate  authority. 

Of  the  different  innovations  on  the  ancient  system,  there  is  none  more 
flagrant  than  that  of  the  Aristocracy  :  it  has  swallowed  up  not  only  the  rights 
of  the  people,  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  but  also  the  immunities  of  the 
church.  At  no  former  period  of  history  was  the  power  of  the  Aristocracy  s© 
absolute.     During  the  Norman  Kings,  and  the  first  Kings  of  the  House  of 
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Plaiitagenet,  down  to  the  passing  of  Magna  Charta,  though  the  power  of 
the  crown,  in  many  instances,  proved  but  a  feeble  barrier  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  barons,  yet  when  united  with  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  it  was 
at  all  times  able  to  set  some  bounds  to  their  authority.  After  the  passing  of 
the  Great  Charter,  the  growth  of  manufactures,  and  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge among  the  people,  gave  rise  to  the  Commons.  This  order,  unknown 
to  the  preceding  Jjeriod,  gradually  rose  into  great  importance,  and  ulti- 
mately became  able  not  only  to  prescribe  bounds  to  the  Aristocracy,  but 
also  to  the  Crown.  Under  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  the  Commons  brought 
one  monarch  to  the  block,  and  abolished  the  House  of  Peers.  But  its  as- 
cendancy was  of  short  duration.  The  return  of  Charles  II. — the  restoration 
of  the  rotten  boroughs,  which  had  been  struck  out  of  the  representation 
during  the  protectorship  of  Cromwell,  to  the  right  of  returning  members  of 
Parliament, — the  introduction  of  parliamentary  corruption  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. — more  systematically  and  openly  practised  under  William  III.  and 
perfected  under  the  administration  of  Walpole,  in  the  reign  of  George  II. — 
completely  annihilated  the  powers  of  the  Commons,  and  gave  to  the 
Aristocracy  its  present  ascendancy. 

Having  obtained  the  power,  the  Aristocracy  has  exercised  it  as  uncon- 
trolled power  usually  is  exercised,  namely,  solely  for  their  own  advantage : 
they  have  rid  themselves  of  what  duties  were  anciently  annexed  to  their 
order,  and  monopolized  nearly  all  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  society. 

The  ancient  nobility  had  not  only  to  provide  a  sufficient  military  force 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  but  they  had  also  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  coining  of  money,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  country  committed  to  their  care.*  On  these  conditions  their 
estates  were  originally  granted.  Their  estates  continue  in  their  hands,  but 
as  to  the  duties  annexed,  they  have  placed  them  on  the  shoulders  of  another 
class  of  society.  It  is  the  Commons  now,  who  either  dischai'ge,  or  pay  for 
being  discharged,  all  the  duties  of  the  state.  If  we  only  look  over  the  list 
of  taxes,  we  shall  find  that  the  Aristocracy  have  exempted  themselves  almost 
entirely  from  impost,  while  the  burden  falls  exclusively  on  the  people. 
The  duties  imposed  by  the  Corn  Laws,  are  a  tax  paid  directly  for  the  sup- 
Jx)rt  of  this  order;  while,  with  the  exception  of  the  land  tax,  a  trilling  im- 
post, all  other  duties,  the  assessed  taxes,  excise,    customs,  stamps,    post 

*  Blackstone's  Comment.  B.  IV.  ch.  iv.  and  v.  and  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations, 
B.  III.  ch.  iv.  where  the  nature  of  the  ancient  tenures  is  investigated. 
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office  duties,  fall  almost  entirely  on  the  middling  and  working  classes,  and 
scarcely  touch  the  incomes  of  the  nobility. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  resulting  from  the  usurpation  of  the  Aris- 
tocracy. Instead  of  bearing  the  whole  burden  of  taxation,  which,  in  fact, 
is  the  tenure  on  which  they  hold  their  property,  they  have  laid  it  entirely  on 
the  people.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  and  oppressive.  The  comforts 
of  one  class  ought  never  to  be  abridged  by  taxation,  while  another  class 
remains  in  the  enjoyment  of  luxuries.  It  is  the  legitimate  object  of  good 
government  to  prevent  the  extremes  of  luxury  and  indigence,  and  spread 
equally  through  all  classes  the  bounties  of  nature.  But  the  borough-mon- 
gers* system  is  the  reverse  of  these  principles.  It  presses  only  on  the  weak 
points;  it  tramples  only  on  those  that  are  fallen  ;  and  crushes  even  to  anni- 
hilation the  most  useful  classes,  by  the  weight  of  its  imposts. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  inquire  into  the  utility  and  origin  of  an  hereditary 
privileged  class.  It  is,  no  doubt,  an  absurd  supposition, — not  supported, 
at  least,  by  the  example  of  many  of  the  families  ennobled  during  the  present 
reign, — that  wisdom  and  talents  for  government  run  in  the  blood.  Biesides 
which,  men  seldom  take  pains  to  cultivate  unnecessary  talents;  consequently 
it  is  a  strong  objection  to  hereditary  honours,  that  those  born  to  them  have 
HO  necessity  for  cultivating  the  virtues  by  which,  perhaps,  they  were 
originally  acquired.  But  we  leave  these  subjects,  to  consider  the  present  in- 
fluence of  the  Aristocracy. 

The  influence  of  the  Aristocracy  is  derived  from  four  principal  sources. 
First,  church  patronage ;  secondly,  the  rotten-boroughs ;  thirdly,  their 
territorial  possessions ;  and,  lastly,  from  occupying  the  principal  offices  in 
the  army,  revenue,  and  navy,  and  almost  in  every  department  of  the  go- 
vernment. There  are  only  two  descriptions  of  offices, — namely,  those 
requiring  talents  and  industry,  or  those  the  duties  of  which  cannot  be  dis- 
charged by  deputy,  that  the  borough-mongers  deny  themselves.  Unfit  for 
the  higher  stations  in  courts  of  law,  they  condescend  to  fill  the  lucrative 
situations  of  clerk,  registrar,  messenger,  usher,  or  receiver,  and  carry  bags 
and  wands  at  the  tail  of  those  whose  ability  alone  has  made  them  their  su- 
periors, and  to  whom  they  are  compelled  to  pay  this  homage,  as  a  penalty 
for  their  own  imbecility. 

About  6000  church  livings  ar©  in  the  gift  of  the  aristocracy  and  gentry. 
The  Aristocracy  alone  return  about  one-half  the  members  of  the  f louse  of 
Commons,  which  places  at  their  mercy  both  the  property  and  persons  of  the 
whole  community. 
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The  incomes  of  this  class,  from  their  landed  property,  may  be  best  esti- 
mated from  the  returns  under  the  Income  Tax.  By  returns  to  the  House, 
made  up  to  the  5th  July,  1815,  it  appears,  that  the  whole  taxable  income 
was  o£'l40,000,000,  and  that  it  arose  from — 

1. — Rental  and  profits  of  tithes,  manors,  mines,  houses,  &c 3^57,129,047 

2. — Trade,  professions,  offices,  &c 34,383,632 


91,512,679 

Frotij  this  was  deducted,  from  various  causes  and  7         .  ._       .„ 

allowances  under  ihe  Act J        *''*^"'^'*" 


87,022,131 
S. — Dividends  on  funded  property,  &c 52,977,869 


^140,000,000 

Probably,  in  the  first  of  these  items,  the  income  from  tithes,  mines,  houses, 
&c.  may  be  taken  at  about  ^17,000,000,  which  would  leave  ^40,000,000 
as  the  income  of  the  landed  interest.  Mr.  Colquhoun  estimates  the  income 
of  the  nobility,  knights,  baronets,  and  country  gentlemen,  at  58  millions 
a-year.  We  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  the  income  of  the  Aristo- 
cracy, from  rent,  amounts  to  36  millions  a-year.  This  enormous  sum,  ac- 
c®rding  to  the  above  returns,  is  more  than  the  income  arising  from  trade, 
and  all  other  professions  together.  If  we  add  to  this  sum,  derived  from 
their  landed  property,  the  incomes  received  by  different  members  of  their 
families,  from  filling  nearly  all  places  in  .the  church,  army,  navy,  revenue, 
and  government,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  share  enjoyed 
by  about  400  families,  of  the  produce,  honours,  and  emoluments  of  tiie 
country. 

The  total  number  of  Peers,  who  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  372,  and 
are  as  follow  :  — 

English  Archbishops 2 

Irish  ditto *     1 

—  o 

English  Bishops 24 

Irish  ditto S 

—  27 
Dukes  of  the  Royal  Family  7 
Dukes  not  of  the  Royal  Family    18 


Marquises «•• 

17 

Eads 

OQ 

"Viscounts    22 

Barons 

. . .       135 

Peers  of  Scotland 

Peers  of  Ireland    ..... 

16 
i'8 

372 
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The  title  of  Duke  was  first  conferred  by  Edward  III. ;  that  of  Marquis 
by  Richard  II. ;  and  that  of  Viscount  by  Henry  VI.  The  last  is  the  only 
title  originally  merely  honorary,  and  to  which  no  duties  were  annexed. 

An  increase  in  the  peerage  has  generally  taken  place  on  the  accession  of  a 
new  family,  or  when  some  unpopular  measure  was  to  be  carried.  On  the 
death  of  Elizabeth  the  peers  only  amounted  to  56.  James,  being  the  first  of 
a  new  dynasty,  raised  the  number  to  105;  and  Charles  I.  to  135  ;  Charles 
II.  created  15  dukes,  6  of  whom  were  his  natural  children,  1  marquis,  37 
earls,  3  countesses,  2  viscounts,  and  29  barons.  At  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  William  III.  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  great  families,  raised  8 
powerful  earls  to  dukedoms;  created  18  earls,  3  viscounts,  and  9  barons. 
Anne  increased  the  peerage  to  170.  The  accession  of  the  Hanover  Family 
rendered  new  creations  necessary  ;  George  I.  either  created  or  elevated  no 
fewer  than  49  peers.  George  H.  left  184.  It  is  evident  that  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  peerage  has  been  in  the  present  reign ;  being  more  than 
doubled.  In  1777  a  bdtch  of  peers  was  drafted  from  the  Commons  into  the 
Lords,  to  effect  a  ministerial  majority.  This  expedient  was  frequently  re* 
sorted  to  by  Mr.  Pitt.  In  1 797  ten  peers  were  made.  He  nearly  created 
the  order  of  marquises ;  he  made  ten  marquises  in  England  where  there 
was  but- one,  and  nine  in  Ireland  where  there  were  none — all  men  eminent  of 
course  for  theii'  services.  Knighthood  was  still  more  profusely  lavished ^ 
In  short,  he  was  as  prodigal  in  wasting  the  honours  of  the  Crown  as  the 
money  of  the  people,  and  for  a  similar  purpose* 

We  shall  now  subjoin  to  this  article  a  correct  List  of  the  House  of  l*eers  { 
particularizing  their  family  connexions  ;  their  parliamentary  influence ;  the 
places  held  by  themselves  or  relations  ;  distinguishing  also  those  opposed  to 
Catholic  Emancipation,  and  those  who  voted  for  the  late  bills  for  destroy- 
ing the  remaining  liberties  of  the  people.  The  last  distinction  is  imp^ortant ; 
it  will  enable  the  reader,  at  one  glance,  to  know  the  enemies,  both  of 
religious  and  political  freedom. 

It  is  proper  to  preserve  the  names  and  circumstances  of  such  an  assem- 
blage,  were  it  on  ^o  other  account  than  because  the  memorable  bill 
passed  the  Peers,  for  transporting  to  Botany -Bay  those  convicted  of  the  in- 
definable offence  of  libel.  Such  a  measure  would  have  disgraced  a  Turkish 
divan,  and  rivals  in  Gothic  barbarity,  and  contempt  for  literature,  the  con- 
duct of  Omar,  the  Saracen  caliph,  who  ordered  the  magnificent  library  of 
Alexandria  to  be  destroyed,  because,  forsooth,  the  barbarian  was  insen* 
sible  to  its  utility. 

60 
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LIST 


OF    THE 


ARISTOCRACY, 


■  *  t. 
With  an  account  of  their  family  connexions ;  parliamentary  influence,  ;  the  Places 

'And  Pensions  held  by  tliertiselves  or  relations  ;  distinguishing  also  those  opposed  to 

Catholic   Emancipatiwi ;  and  those  wlio  voted  for  the  Seditious  Meeting  and  Press 

Restriction  Bills. 


Those  with  a  *  voted  for  the  Nezv  Bills. 

Those  with  a  f  voted  against  the  Catholic  Claims,  May  17th,  1819. 


'O'EORGE  Augustus  Frederick,  Prince  Regent  of  Great  Britain  and  Hanover, 
and  guardian  of  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  Lunenburgh,  duke  of  Corn- 
wall and  Rothsay,  earl  of  Chester  and  Carrick,  baron  of  Renfrew, 
lord  of  the  Isles,  great  steward  of  Scotland,  high  steward  of  Plymouth, 
colonel  of  the  1 0th  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  captain-general  of  the 
Hon.  Artillery  Company,  K.G.  F.R.S.  &c. 

The  income  of  the  Prince  Regent,  to  defray  his  personal  expenses 
and  for  the  support  of  his  household,  is  about  ^fSOOjOOOa  year. 
Parliamentary  influence  :  patron  of  the  borough  of  Plymouth. 

•fPrince  Frederick,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  earl  of  Ulster  in  Ireland, 
bisl.op  of  Osnaburgh,  a  field-marshal,  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
latiu- forces,  colonel  of  the  1st  foot  guards,  of  the  60th  regiment,  and 
of  the  royal  Dublin  regiment  of  infantry,  keeper  and  lieutenant  of  his 
maiesty's  forests,  parks,  and  warrens  at  Windsor,  keeper  of  the  king 
at  Windsor,  grand  master  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  K.G.  D.C.L. 
T.R.S.  &c. 

Income  of  his  royal  highness  about  ^100,000  per  annum. 

'Prince  William  Henry,  Duke  of  Clarence  and  St.  Andrews,  earl  of  ^Mun- 
■  '    ster  in  Ireland,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  ranger  of  Bushy  Park,  K.G. 
D.C.L.  and  F.S.A. 

Income  o£25,298  9s.  8d. 

Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent  and  Strathearn,   eari  of  Dublin,  a  field- 
nmrshal,  governbr  of  Gibraltar,  keeper  and  paler  of  Hampton  Court,  &c. 
Income  o£ 3 1,205  4s.  2d. 
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Prince  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Tiviotdale,  earl  of  Ar- 
magh, a  field-marsha!,  president  of  the  board  of  general  officers  and 
of  the  Royal  Naval  Asylum,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin, 
K.G.  F.S.A.  &c. 

Incpme  „£  19,008  lOs.   lOd. 

Prince  Augustus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Sussex,   earl  of  Inverness,  baron  of 
Arklow,   president  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  K.G. 
Income  .£18,000. 

Prince  Adolphus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  earl  of  Tipperary  in  Ire- 
land, baron  of  Culioden,  governor  of  Hanover,  chancellor  of  the  Ui)ir 
versify  of  St.  Andrews. 
Income  ^24,000. 

Prince  William  Frederick,  (nephew  to  the  king,)  duke  of  Gloucester  and 
Edinburgh,  earl  of  Connaught  in  Ireland,  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  ranger  of  Bagshot  park,  K.G.  G-C.B.  F.R.S. 

Income  ot'l4,pOO.  The  duchess  of  Gloucester  a  pension  of  ^9000. 


Argyle,  George  William  Campbell,  Duke  of,  hereditary  master  of  the 
king's  household  in  Scotland,  lord-lieutenant  of  Argyleshire. 

His  brother,  lord  Frederick  Campbell,  is  lord  clerk  register  in 
Scotland.  Parliamentary  influence  :  I  member  Argyle 
county  ;   1  ditto  Ayr  district. 

*fAthol,  John  Murray,  Duke  of,  lord  lieutenant  of  Perthshire,  president 
of  the  Highland  society. 

Pension  of  of  4059.  For  pensions  to  relations,  see  List  of  Places, 
Catherine,  Louisa,  Emily,  and  Lady  George  Murray. 
.*f  Beaufort,  Henry  Charles  Somerset,  Duke  of,  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
counties  of  Gloucester,  Monmouth,  and  Brecon,  receiver  of  rents  for 
Monmouthshire  in  the  duchy  court  of  Lancaster,  half  brother  to  the 
marquis  of  Stafford.  Parliamentary  influence :  Monmouth,  Glouces- 
tershire, and  Monmouthshire,   1  member  each. 

Bedford,  John  Russell,  Duke  of,  recorder  of  Bedford,  son-in-law  of  tli^ 
duke  of  Gordon.  Parliamentary  influence  :  Bedfordshire,  1  ;  Bedford, 
1  ;  Tavistock,  2  members. 

*Buccleugh,    Charles  William  Henry  Scott,    Duke  of,   lord-lieutenant  of 
Edinburghshire.     Parliamentary  influence;    his  grace   and  Mr.  Dun 
das  of  Arriston,  return  1  member  for  the  countv  of  Edinburgh,  and  1 
for  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

Devonshire,  William  Spencer  Cavendish,  Duke  of.  Parliamentary  influ- 
ence: Knaresborough,  2;  Derbyshire,  1;  Derby,  1,  member. 

*Dorset,  Charles  Sackville  Germaine,  Duke  of.  Parliamentary  influence: 
proprietor  of  East  Grinstead. 

^Gordcn,  Alexander  Gordon,  Duke  of,  hereditary  keeper  of  Inverness 
Castle,  father  to  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  and  father-in-law  to  the  Dukes 
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of  Richmond,  Manchester,  and  Bedford,  keeper  of  the  great  seal  in 
Scotland,  ^3000.  Lady  Wi'.liam  Gordon,  daughter  of  the  duke,  a 
pension  of  o£200,  and  lord  William  Gordon  is  deputy-ranger  of  Hyde 
and  St.  James's  Parks,  ^700. 

Prafton,  George  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of,  recorder  of  Thetford,  pension 
of  ^6870,  seal-officer  King's*  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  ^2886, 
Lord  Henry  Fitzroy,  brother  to  the  duke,  prebendary  of  Westminster, 
^400.  Parliamentary  influence:  Thetford  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1 
member  each. 

Hamilton,  Archibald  Hamilton,  Duke  of,  premier  peer  of  Scotland,  keeper 
of  Holvrood-house. 

]L,eeds,  George  William  Frederick  Osborne,  Duke  of,  governor  of  the 
Scilly  Islands,  ranger  of  Richmond  forest,  brother-in-law  to  the  mar- 
quis Tovvnshend.     Parliamentary  influence  :  the  borough  of  Helstone. 

Leinster,  Augustus  Frederick  Fitzgerald,  Duke  of,  premier  peer  of  Ireland. 

Manchester,  Wiliiam  Montagu,  Duke  of,  captain-geiteral  and  gover- 
nor of  Jamaica,  of  14000.  Parliamentary  influence:  1  member 
for  Huntingdonshire.  Lord  Frederick  Montagu,  brother  to  his  grace, 
is  collector  outwards  of  the  customs  in  the  port  of  London,  ^fSTSO. 

*| Marlborough,  George  Spencer,  Duke  of,  F.S.A^ 

!JL,ord  Charles  Spencer,  uncle  to  the  duke,  pension,  dated  1807, 
of  1205  ;  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  of  1000.  John  Spencer, 
esq.  a  relation,,  is  accountant-general  of  the  post-office, 
^700,  The  Rev.  Robert  Nares,  another  relation,  is  arch- 
deacon of  Stafford,  and  canon  of  Lichfield,  600.  Parlia- 
mentary influence  of  his  grace  :  Woodstock,  2  members, 
Oxford  city,   1  member, 

♦fMontrose,  James  Graham,  Duke  of,  master  of  the  horse  to  the  king, 
of  1266,  lord  justice  general  of  Scotland,  ^2000. 

•j-Newcastle,  Henry   Pelham  Clinton,  Duke  of,  steward   of   the  forest   of 
Sherwood,  and  high  steward  of  Retford.     Duchess  Dowager  of  New- 
castle, pension,  dated  March  1803,  of  1000.     Parliamentary  influence: 
proprietor   of  Aldborough    and   Boroughbridge,    2   members  each ; 
Retford,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Newark,  1  member  each. 

Norfolk,  Bernard  Edward  Howard,  Duke  of,  hereditary  earl  marshal, 
premier  duke,  earl  and  baron  of  England,  scn-in-law  of  the  marquis  of 
Stafford,  a  Roman  Catholic.  Parliamentary  influence  :  proprietor  of 
Steyning,  Arundel,  and  Horsham,  6  members  ;  patron  of  Hereford, 
Gloster,  Carlisle,  and  Shoreham,  5  members. 

*tNorthumberland,  Hugh  Percy,  Duke  of,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Beverley, 
brother-in-law  to  lord  Gwydir,  and  father  to  baron  Percy.  Parlia- 
mentary influence  :  proprietor  of  Newport,  and  patron  of  Launceston. 

*Portland,  William  Henry  Cavendish  Scott  Bentinck,  Duke  of,  lord-lieut- 
of  Middlesex.  Parliamentary  influence:  Nottinghamshire  and  Buck- 
inghamshire, 1  member  each.  For  the  relations  to  his  grace,  holding 
profitable  pensions  and  places,  see  the  Bentincks  in  ouv  List  of 
f  laces,  Sfc. 
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*Richmond,  Charles  Lennox,  Duke  of,  son-in-law  of  the  marquis  of  An- 
glesey. In  lieu  of  the  duty  on  coals,  the  duke  receives  an  annuity  of 
o£l9,000.  Parliamentary  inliuence :  Sussex,  Chichester,  and  Seaford, 
1  member  each. 

*f  Rutland,  John  Henry  Manners,  Duke  of,  son-in-law  to  the  earl  of  Car- 
lisle, and  cousin  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Parliamentary  in- 
fluence :  Grantham,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Scarborough,  1  member 
each. 

St  Alban's,  William  Beauclerk,  Duke  of,  grand  falconer  of  England,  and 
hereditary  register  of  the  Court  ^of  Cliancery,  ^'2012.  Relations, 
J.  Beauclerk,  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  ^2bO;  and  lord  A.  Beau- 
clerk,  rear-admiral. 

Somerset,  Edward  Adolpjius  Seymour,  Duke  of,  son-in-law  to  the  duke 
of  Hamilton. 

*f  Wellington,  Arthur  Wellesley,  Duke  of,  marquis  of  Douro,  grandee  of 
Spain,  prince  of  Waterloo,  colonel  of  the  royal  regiment  of  horse 
guards,  and  33d  remment  of  foot ;  master-general  ot  the  ordnance, 
K.G.  G.C.B.  D.C.L.  &c.  The  income  of  his  grace  is  about 
/30,000, 


Abercorn,  John  James  Hamilton,  Marquis  of. 

■* Anglesey,  Henry  William  Paget,    Marquis  of,    a  general  in  the  army, 
ranger  of  Snowdon  forest,  father-in-law  to  the  earl  of  March,  brother- 
in-law  to  earl  Cadogan.     Parliamentary  influence :  Anglesey  and  Car 
narvon,   and  1  member  at  Milbourneport.     For  relations,  see  Paget 
in  the  List  of  Places. 

■*f  Bath,  Thomas  Thynne,  Marquis  of,  brother-in-law  to  viscount  Torping- 
tdn.  Parliamentary  influence:  Bath  city,  I  member  and  proprietor 
of  Weobiy.  Maicnloness  of  Bath,  mistress  of  the  robes  to  the  late 
queen,  o£5<50.  L>rd  George  Thynne,  brother  to  the  marquis,  comp- 
troller to  the  kiiig's  household,  of' 1200.  Lady  Isabella  Thynne,  lady 
of  the  bedchamber  to  the  younger  Princesses. 

♦Buckingham,  Richard  Grenville  Chandos  Temple,  Marquis  of,  brother 
of  lord  Nugent,  nephew  to  lord  Grenville.  Parliamentary  influence  : 
proprietor  ot  Bui  kingham,  patron  of  St.  Mawes ;  Aylesbury  1,  and 
Buckinghamshire  1  member. 

Bute,  John  Crichton  Stuart,  Marquis  of,  hereditary  coroner  of  the  island  of 
Bute,  keeper  of  Rothsay  castle,  nephew  to  the  archbishop  of  Armagh. 
Parliamentary  ii.fluence  :  patron  of  Cardiff.  The  late  marquis,  who 
died  in  1814,  had  a  pension  of  ^7000. 

*Camden,  John  Jeffries  Pratt,  Marquis  of,  recorder  of  Bath.  The  mar- 
quis, in  lieu  of  his  enormous  salary  as  teller  of  the  ex<"hequer,  accq>t- 
ed  the  regulated  sum  of  ^f  2500, 
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*f  Cholmondeley,  George  James  Cholmondeky,  Marquis  of,  judge  of  the 
Marshalsea  and  Palace-Court,  chamberlain  of  Chester,  lord  steward  of 
the  household,  o£l540.  Returns  1  member  for  Castle-Rising.  R.  C. 
Cholmondeley,  esq.  cousifi  to  the  above,  receiver-general  of  the  excise, 
£3000. 

*Conynghan},  Henry  Barton  Conyngham,  Marquis  of. 

*fCornwaUis,  Charles  Cornwallis,  Marquis  of,  son-in-law  to  the  duke  of 
Gordon,  master  of  the  king's  stag-hounds,  ^2000. 

Donegall,  George  Augustus  Chichester,  Marquis  of,  privy  counsellor  in 
Ireland. 

Douglas,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Marquis,  son  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton. 

I>ownshire,  Arthur  Blundell  Sandys  Trumbull-Hill,  Marquis  of,  brother- 
in-law  to  the  earl  of  Plymouth,  hereditary  constable  of  Hilsborough- 
fort,  ^243. 

O'Drogheda,  Charles  Moore,  Marquis  of.  For  iFclaJtions  of  the  marquis, 
see  Moore  in  the  List  of  Places. 

*f  Ely,  John  Loftus,  Marquis  of.  Lord  R.  T.  Loftus,  brother  to  the 
marquis,  is  bishop  of  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora,  o£4U00. 

*f  Exeter,  Brownlow  Cecil,  Marquis  of,  hereditary  almoner  to  the  king  in 
fee,  recorder  of  Stamford.     Returns  2  members  for  Stamford. 

Hastings,  Francis  Rawdon  Hastings,  Marquis  of,  governor-general  of  India, 

^24,0CO,  constable  of  the  Tower,  .f  1000. 

*Headfort,  Tliomas  Taylour,  Marquis  of,  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  of  1000. 

*t Hertford,  Francis  Ingram  Conway  Seymour,  Marquis  of,  brother-in-law 
to  the  marquis  of  Drogheda  and  the  marquis  of  Londonderry,  lord 
chamberiiiia  of  the  household,  ^SOOO.  For  an  account  of  th^  immense 
sums  received  by  this  family,  see  Seymour  in  the  List. 

f  Huntley,  George  Gordon  Huntley^  Marquis  of,  son  of  the  duke  of  Gordon. 

Lansdowne,  Henry  Petty,  marquis  of,  F.R.S.  brother-in-law  to  the  earl  of 
llchester.  Returns  2  members  for  Calne. 

*  Londonderry,  Robert  Stewart,  Marquis  of,  brother-in-law  to  earl  Camden 

and  tathcr  of  loru  Castlereagii. 

ttNorthampton,  Charles  Compton,  Marquis  of,  recorder  of  Northampton. 
Parliamentary  influence  :  Northamptonshire  and  Northampton  1  menj- 
ber  each. 

*  Ormonde,  Wa,lter  Butler,  Marquis  of,  honn/rary  butler  of  Ireland, 
Queensberry,  Charles  Douglas,  Marquis  of. 

♦'[•Salisbury,  James  Cecil,  Marquis  of,  joint  post-master-general,  of  2500. 

*Srigo,  Howe  Peter  Browne,  Marquis  of. 

*Stafrord,  George  Grenville  Levisou  Gower,  Marquis  of,  father-in-law  to 
tiie  duke  ol  Norfolk,  hereditary  sheriff  of  Sutherlundshire.  Returns  1 
member  for  Staffordshire  and  1  member  for  Licbiield. 

*-|-Thoniond,  William  O'Brien,  Marquis  of. 
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ToWnshend,  George  Ferrers  Townshend,  Marquis  of.    Patronof  Yarmouth. 

*Waterford,  Henry  de  la  Poer'Beresfonl,  Marquis  of.  For  a  full  account 
of  the  connexions  of  this  powerful  family,  ^ee  'Beresford  in  List  of 
Places,  and  at  page  312  of  our  accomit  of  the  Irish  bishoprics. 

*Wellesley,  Richard  CoUey  Wellesley,  Marquis  of,  brothe;-  to  the  duke  ef 
Wellington  and  the  hon.  W.  W.  role.  The  marquis  and  W.  W.  Pole 
are  joint-remembrancers  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland,  ^4200. 

*f  Winchester,  Charles  Ingoldsby  Paulet,  Premier  Marquis  of  England, 
groom  of  the  stole  to  the  king,  o£'2000. 


f  Abergavenny,  Henry  Neville,  Earl  of,  recxJrder  of  Harwich,  inspector 
of  prosecutions  at  the  Custom-house,  ^2000. 

*f  Abingdon,  Montague  Bertie,  Earl  of.  Returns  for  Wallingford  and  Ox- 
ford city  1  member  each. 

Albemarle,  William  Charles  Keppel,  Earl  of. 

*Asliburnham,  George  Ashburnham,  Earl  of,  son-in-law  of  the  ^esrel  •£ 
Beverley. 

*Aylei5ford,  Henry  Finch,  Eafl  of.  His  uncle,  lieutenant  Edward  Finch, 
governor  of  the  bedchamber,  ^500. 

*Aylesbury,  Charles  Bruce  Brudenell  Bruce,  Earl  of,  joint  postmaster-gene- 
ral, ^25G0.  Proprietor  of  Great  Bedwin,  and  returns  two  members 
for  Marlborough. 

•Balcarras,  Alexander  Lindsay,  Earl  of,  general  in  the  army  and  a  pension. 
For  relatives,  see  the  Lindsays  and  Fordyces  in  the  List  of  Places. 

Bandon,  Francis  Bernard,  Earl  of,  son-in-law  of  the  earl  of  Shannon. 

•f  Bathurst,  Henry  Bathurst,  Earl  of,  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonial 
department,  ^£6000,  commissioner  of  India  affairs,  ^1500,  teller  of 
the  exche^iuer,  (deputy  and  clerks  paid  out  of  it,)  ^£23,117,  joint 
clerk  of  the  crown,  o£'805.     Total,  ^31,422. 

*tBeauchamp,  William  Beauchamp  Lygon,  Earl  of. 

Berkeley,  Thomas  Moreton  Fitzhardinge  Berkeley,  Earl  of.  Returns  1. 
member  for  Gloucestershire. 

Besborough,  Frederick  Ponsonby,  Earl  of,  brother-in-law  to  earl  Spencer. 

Beverley,  Algernon  Percy,  Earl  of,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
land, -and  father  to  lord  Lovaine,  proprietor  of  the  borough  of  Beeralston. 

Blessington,  Charles  John  Gardiner. 

Bradford,  Orlando  Bridgeman,  Earl  of. 

*Breadalbane,  John  Campbell,  Earl  of,  lieutenant-general,  F.R.S. 

♦f  Bridge  water,  John  William  Egerton,  Earl  of,  general  in  the  army, 
steward  of  the  estates  to  the  Prince  Regent,  in  Hertfordshire,  master 
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of  Gresham  hospital,    Durham.     Returns  2  members  for  Brackley. 
Relations,  see  Egerton  in  the  List  of  Places. 

Bristol,  Frederick  William  Hervey,  Earl  of,  hereditary  steward  of  St. 
Edmondsbury. 

•Buckinghamshire,  George  Robert  Hobart,  Earl  of.  His  father,  who  died 
in  1816,  was  president  of  the  board  of  controul,  ofOOOO. 

Cadogan,  Charles  Henry,  Earl  of. 

•Caledon,  Dupree  Alexander,  Earl  of,  son-in-law  to  the  earl  of  Hardwicke. 
Returns  2  members  for  Old  Sarum.  His  cousin  receives  from  the  com^ 
pensation-list  of  Ireland,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  supply,  ^£500 
per  annum.  The  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  o£5500,  is  a  relation  to 
the  earl. 

^Cardigan,  Robert  Brudenell,  Earl  of.  The  late  earl  was  governor  of 
Windsor  castle,  .£1118. 

Carlisle,  Frederick  Howard,  Earl  of,  brother-in-law  to  the  marquis  of  Staf- 
ford.    Returns  2  members  for  Morpeth,  for  Cumberland  1. 

Carnai-von,  Henry  George  Herbert,  Earl  of.  The  countess  is  lady  of  the 
bedchamber  to  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Carysfort,  John  Joshua  Proby,  Earl  of.  From  the  Irish  compensation-list, 
as  commissioner  of  the  custody  of  the  rails,  £\307. 

Cathcart,  William  Shaw  Cathcart,  Earl  of.  From  his  different  employ- 
ments his  lordship's  income  is  immense.     See  List  of  Places. 

Charlemont,  Francis  William  Caulfield,  Earl  of. 

♦Chatham,  John  Pitt,  Earl  of,  governor  of  Jerse}',  ofSOO,  pension  of 4000, 
besides  other  emoluments.     See  Chatham  in  the  List  of  Places. 

Chesterfield,  George  Augustus  Frederick  Stanhope,  hereditary  keeper  of 
Thorney-v/ood-chase,  Nottinghamshire ;  a  minor. 

*fChichester,  Thomas  Pelham,  Earl  of,  brother  to  the  bishop  of  Exeter, 
joint  post-master-general  in  Ireland.     Returns  1  member  for  Lewes. 

Clarendon,  Thomas  Villiers,  Earl  of.  Returns  1  member  for  Wootton- 
Bassett.     For  relations,  see  Villiers  in  the  List  of  Places. 

•Clare,  John  Fitzgibbon,  Earl  of.  Countess  of  Clare,  mother  to  the  earl, 
pension  ,^'1000.  R.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  usher  in  Court  of  Chancery, 
Ireland,  of2940. 

Cork,  Edmund  Boyle,  Earl  of,  a  lieutenant-general. 

*tCoventry,  George  William  Coventry,  Earl  of,  recorder  of  Worcester. 

•fCourtown,  Jos.  George  Stopford,  Earl  of,  captain  of  the  band  of  gentle- 
men pensioners.     For  relations,  see  the  Stopfords  in  the  List  of  Places. 

Cowper,  Peter  Leopold  Louis  Francis  Cowper,  Earl,  pension,  o£2000. 

•Craven,  William  Craven,  Earl  of,  lieutenant  in  the  army,  recorder  of 
Coventry. 

Dalhousie,  George  Ramsay,  Earl  of,  general  in  the  army,  lieutenant-gover- 
nor of  Nova  Scotia. 
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Darlington,  William  Harvej''  Vane,  Earl  of.  Returns  Durham  1,  Win- 
chelsea  1,  and  Carnelford  2  members. 

Darnley,  John  Bligh,  Earl  of,  high-steward  of  Gravesend  and  Milton. 

Dartmouth,  William  Legge,  Earl  of.  Relations,  see  Legge  in  List  of 
Places. 

*  Delaware,  George  John  West,  Earl  of,  son-in-law  to  the  duke  of  Dorset, 
lord  of  the  bedchamber. 

Denbigh,  Basil  Percy  Fielding,  Earl  of:  a  minor. 

Derby,  Edward  Smith  Stanley, '  Earl  of,  lord-lieutenant  of  Lancashire. 
Returns  one  member  for  Prestoii. 

*tDigby,  Edward  Digby,  Earl  of.  Rev.  Charles  Digby,  canon  of 
Windsor,  ^600 ;  ditto  of  Wells,  .£400. 

Donoughmore,  Richard  Hely  Hutchinson,  Earl  of.  As  searcher,  packer, 
guager,  &rc.  ^3127.     Vide  Hutchinson,  List  of  Places. 

Egmont,  John  James  Percival,  Earl  of. 

*Egremont,  George  O'Brien  Wyndham,  Earl  of.  For  relations,  see 
Wyndham  in  List  of  Places. 

*-j  Enniskillen,  John  Willoughby  Cole,  Earl  of. 

Erne,  John  Creighton,  Earl  of.     Relation  to  the  ear^of  Bristol. 

Essex,  George  Capel  Coningsby,  Earl  of.     The  Capels  hold  several  places 
in  the  royal  household,  and  the  hon.  J.  T.  Capel  is  receiver  at  Berbice. 
Farnham,  John  Joseph  Maxwell,  Earl  of. 

Ferrers,  Robert  Shirley,  Earl  of.  His  uncle  is  on  the  superannuated  list  as 
rear-admiral. 

Fitzwilliam,  William  Wentworth  Fitzwilliam,  Earl  of,  father  to  lord  Mil- 
ton. Parliamentary  influence:  Higham-Ferrars  1,  Malton  2  mem- 
bers, patron  of  Peterborough  city,  2  members. 

Fortescue,  Hugh  Fortescue,  Earl  of,  uncle-in-law  to  th3  marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  father-in-law  to  lord  King.  For  the  numerous  places  held 
by  relations,  see  Fortescue  in  the  List  of  Places. 

f  Galloway,  George  Stuart,    Earl  of,    brother-in-law   to  the   marquis  of 
Anglesey.     Lady  Lucy  Stuart,  pension  dated  1806,  £300. 

*Granard,  George  Forbes,  Earl  of,  brother-in-law  to  the  marquis  of  Has- 
tings, father-in-law  to  lord  Roncliffe,  and  father  to  lord  Forbes. 

Grey,  Charles  Grey,  Earl  of,  brother-in-law  to  lord  Ponsonby  and  the  late 
Mr.  Whitbread,  and  father-in-law  to  Mr.  Lambton,  1  member  for 
Durham. 

Grosvenor,  Robert  Grosvenor,  Earl  of,  father  of  the  earl  of  Wilton  and 
viscount  Belgrave. 

*Guildford,  Francis  North,  Earl  of:  patron  of  Banbury.  For  relations, 
see  the  Norths  in  the  List  of  Places. 

Harborough,  Philip  Sherard,  Earl  of :  a  minor. 
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♦fHarcourt,  William  Harcouit,  Earl  of:  as  ranger  of  Windsor  great  park, 
master  of  the  robes,  &:c.  .^6100. 

Hardwicke,  Philip  Yorke,  Earl  of.  Returns  for  Cambridgeshire  1  mem- 
ber, and  joint  proprietor  of  Ryegate.  For  relations,  see  the  Yorkes, 
in  the  List  of  Places. 

f  Harev  cod,  Edv  ard  Lascelles,  Earl  of,  father  of  earl  Lascelles,  lord-lieute- 
nant of  the  West-Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Returns  I  member  for  North- 
allerton. 

Harriiigton,  Charles  Stanhope,  Earl  of,  governor  of  Windwr-castle  ^182. 
The  sons  and  relatives  of  the  earl  hold  places  in  the  king's  household. 

♦fHarrowby,  Dudley  Ryder,  Earl  of,  lord  president  of  the  council,  ^4000. 
Returns  2  members  for  Tiverton.     See  Ryders  in  List  of  Places. 

*Hopetoun,  John  Mope,  Earl  of. 

lichester,  Henry  Stephen  Fcx  Stranguays,  Earl  of,  related  to  lord  Hol- 
land and  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

Jersey,  George  Villiers,  Earl  of,  son-in-law  of  the  earl  of  Westmorland. 

Kingston,  George  King,  Earl  of,  brother-in-law  to  the  earl  of  Mountcashel. 

♦fKinnoul,  Thomas  Robert  Haye  Drummond,  Earl  of.  Pension  ^1000, 
king  at  arms  ^f  578.  Relations,  rectcr  of  Hadleigh,  in  Suffolk,  of  900, 
and  prebendary  of  York  and  Southwell. 

Lauderdale,  Joseph  Maitland,  Earl  of.  For  relations  to  the  eavj,  see  the 
Maitlands  in  the  List  of  IHaces. 

*Limerick,  Edmund  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of,  clerk  of  the  crown  and  hanaper 
in  Ireland,  „£ 405. 

Lindsay,  Albemarle  Bertie,  Earl  of,  a  general  in  the  army,  and  governor 
of  Blackne"s-ca;>tle. 

♦'{•Liverpool,  Robert  Banks  Jenkinson,  Earl  of.     See  List  of  Places. 

Longford,  Thomas  Pakenham,  Earl  of,  cousin  to  the  hon.  Thomas  Paken- 
ham,  master-general  of  the  ordnance  in  Ireland,  oflSOO. 

*tLonsdale,  William  Lowther,  Earl  of,  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army, 
father  of  lord  Lowther,  and  father-in-law  of  right  hon.  John  Beckett, 
judge-advocate.  Parliamentary  influence:  Cockermouth  2,  Carlisle  J, 
Cumberland  1,  and  Westmorland  2  ;  proprietor  of  the  borough  of 
Haslemere,  and  joint  proprietor  of  Appleby. 

*-)-Macclesfield^  George  Parker,  Earl  of,  captain  of  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard  £\  >00,  fathf  r-in-law  to  lord  Binning. 

*-|-Malmesbury,  James  Harris,  Earl  of:  pension  as  late  ambassador,  ^2300. 
See  Fitzhurris,  List  of  Places. 

*Mansfield,  William  Murray,  Earl  of,  heritable  keeper  of  Scoon  palace. 
The  earl's  mother  deputy-ranger  of  Richmond-park  ;  and  the  reversion 
of  auditor  of  the  exchequer  in  Scotland  is  in  the  earl's  second  son. 

*Manv%ers,  Charles  Herbert  Pierrepont,  Earl  of,  captain  in  the  navy.  His 
brother    as  late  foreign  minister,  oflSOO. 

Min4o,  Gilbert  Elliot,  Earl  of,  pension  of  1 200. 
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Morley,  John  Parker,  Earl  of. 

Moray,  Francis  Stuart,  Earl  of,  brother-in-law  to  lord  Grey. 

-f-Morton,  George  Douglas,  Earl  of,  chamberlain  of  the  late  queen's  house- 
hold, ^1200. 

Mountcashel,  Stephen  Moore,  Earl  of,  general  in  the  army. 

*tMount  Edgecombe,  "Richard  Edgecumbe,  Earl  of,  father  of  lord  Valle- 
tort,  captain  of  the  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners,  of'lOOO.  Returns 
for  Lastw'ithiel  2,  Bossiney  1,  and  Plympton  2  members. 

*Mulgrave,  Henry  Phipps,  Earl  of,  general  in  the  army.  Returns  1  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough.  Brother  to  the  hon.  E.  Phipp?,  commissioner  of 
excise,  o£l400,  and  the  hon.  Aug,  Phipps,  deputy-paymaster  at  Gib- 
raltar, of547. 

*tNelson,  William  Nelson,  Earl  of,  D.D.  brother  to  the  late  lord  Nelson, 
prebendary  of  Canterbury,  o£700  ;  pension  by  act  of  parliament,  3^7000. 

*tO*Niel,  Charles  Henry  St.  John,  Earl  of,  joint  postmaster-general  in 
Ireland.  Sir  John  Lee,  a  relation,  is  comptroller  of  the  port  of  Cork, 
^896,  and  searcher,  packer,  and  guager  of  the  port  of  Wexford, 
^560,  exclusive  of  fees. 

Onslow,  Thomas  Onslow,  Earl  of,  out-ranger  of  Windsor  great  park.  Re- 
lations, see  List  of  Places. 

*Orford,  Horatio  Walpole,  Earl  of.  Returns  2  members  for  Lynn-Regis. 
The  hon.  Robert,  as  late  foreign  minister,  o£2000.  Thomas  Walpgle, 
ditto,  ofSOO. 

Oxford,  Edward  Harley,  Earl  of. 

*f  Pembroke,  George  Augustus  Herbert,  Earl  of,  governor  of  Guernsey,  a 
general.  Returns  2  members  for  Wilton.  Countess  of  Pembroke,  one 
of  the  ladies  of  the  late  queen's  bedchamber. 

*tPly mouth.  Other  Archer  Windsor,  Earl  of,  son-in-law  of  Lord  Amherst. 

*fPomfret,  George  Fermor,  Earl  of,  D.C.L. 

Portsmouth,  John  Charles  Wallop,  Earl  of,  brother-in-law  to  lord  Grantley. 

*fPoulett,  John  Poulett,  Earl  of,  a  lord  of  the  king's  bed(;hamber.  Returns 
2  members  for  Bridgewater. 

*Povvis,  Edward  Clive,  Earl  of,  father-in-law  of  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
land. Proprietor  of  the  borough  of  Bishop's  Castle  and  Montgomery; 
patron  of  Ludlow  and  Montgomeryshire. 

Radnor,  Jacob  Pleydell  Bouverie,  father  of  lord  Folkstone.  Proprietor  of 
the  borough  of  Downton,  and  returns  I  for  Salisbury.  Relations,  see 
Bouverie  List  of  Places. 

*Rochford,  William  Henry  Nassau,  Earl  of,  pension  c£1200. 

f Roden,  Robert  Jocelyn,  Earl  of,  searcher  of  the  port  of  Galway,  &c. 
^'2389,  father  of  viscount  Jocelyn.     See  List  of  Places. 

fRomney,  Charles  Marsham,  Earl  of.  The  hon.  J.  Marsham,  canon  of 
Windsor,  a£600,  and  prebendary  of  Rochester,  of  400,  is  a  relation. 
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Rosslyn,  James  St.  Clair  Erskine,  Earl  of,  a  general,  director  of  the  court 
of  chancery  in  Scotland,  £1712.  His  children  clerk  to  the  court, 
^925.     His  sisters*  pensions,  ^600  per  annum. 

Rothes,  George  William,  Earl  of,  brother-in-law  of  the  earl  of  Chichester. 

*St.  Germains,  John  Crags  Elliot,  Earl  of,  M.A. 

St.  Vincent,  John  Jervis,  Earl  of.  Pension,  by  act  of  parliament,  of  1000; 
from  the  Irish  compensation  list,  ,£  1083.  See  the  Ricketts'  relations, 
in  the  List  (yf  Places. 

Sandwich,  George  Montagu,  Earl  of.  Returns  Huntingdonshire  1,  and 
Huntingdon  2  members. 

♦Shaftesbury,  Cropley  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of.  Returns  for  Dorchester  1 
member. 

•Shannon,  Henry  Boyle,  Earl  of,  clerk  of  the  pells  in  Ireland. 

*f  Sheffield,  John  Baker  Holroyd,  Earl  of.  Lady  Sheffield  is  lady  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  the  princess  of  Wales.  Lady  Glenbervie,  sister  to 
lady  Sheffield,  mistress  of  the  robes  to  the  princess  of  Wales. 

Shrewsbury,  Charles  Talbot,  Earl  of.     A  Roman  catholic. 

Spencer,  George  John  Spencer,  Earl  of,  father  to  viscount  Althorpc.  Par- 
liamentary influence:  Northamptonshire  1,  and  St.  Alban's  2  members. 

Stamford,  George  Harry  Grey,  Earl  of.  The  hon.  E.  Grey,  son  of  the 
earl,  is  prebend  of  Durham. 

*f  Stanhope,  Philip  Henry,  Earl  of,  son-in-law  of  lord  Carrington,  surveyor 
of  green  wax,  keeper  of  the  records,  &c.  ^£1 131.     See  List  of  Places, 

*Strathmore,  John  Lyon  Bowes,  Earl  of. 

Talbot,  Charles  Chetwynd  Talbot  Chetwynd,  Earl,  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  ^30,000.     See  List  of  Places. 

Tankerville,  Charles  Bennet,  Earl  of,  father  of  lord  Ossulston. 

Thanet,  Sackville  Tufton,  Earl  of;  hereditary  sheriff  of  Westmoreland, 
joint  proprietor  of  Appleby. 

*fVerulam,  Joseph  Walter  Grimstone,  Earl  of. 

Upper  Ossory,  John  Fitzpatrick,  Earl  of. 

Waldegrave,  John  James  Waldegrave,  Earl  of. 

♦Warwick,  Henry  Richard  Greville,  Earl  of.  Returns  2  members  for 
Warwick.  William  Fulke  Greville,  superannuated  captain  in  the 
navy,  ^219.  Charles  Greville,  secretary  of  the  island  of  Tobago, 
of 400,  and  naval  officer  at  Demerara,  £350.  C.  C.  F.  Greville, 
clerk  extraordinary  to  the  privy  council,  of4l9' 

*t Westmorland,  John  Fane,  Earl  of,  lord  privy  seal,  of3000.  Returns 
for  Lyme  Regis  1  member. 

*fWhitworth,  Charles  Whitworth,  ,Earl  of.  Pension  as  late  foreign 
minister,  of2300. 

Wilton,  Thomas  Grovesnor,  Earl  of,  second  son  of  earl  Grosvenor:  a  minor, 

*Winchilsea,  George  Finch,  Earl  of,  comptroller  of  the  king's  household. 
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Anson,  Thomas  Anson,  Viscount.     Returns  for  Litchfield  I  member. 

*tArbuthnot,  John  Arbuthnot,  Viscount,  lord-lieutenant  of  Kincardine. 

Bolingbrooke,  George  Richard  St.  John,  Viscount.  Wootton  Bassett,  1 
member. 

Bulkeley,  Thomas  Joseph  Warren  Bulkeley,  Viscount.  Influences  the 
return  of  members  for  Beaumaris  and  Carnarvonshire. 

*tCarleton,  Hugh  Carleton,  Viscount,  privy  counsellor  in  Ireland,  pen- 
sion, j^2700. 

Clifden,  Henry  Welbore  Ellis  Agar,  Viscount,  clerk  of  the  privy  council 
in  Ireland,  ^21 61. 

Courtenay,  William  Courtenay,  Viscount. 

*tCurzon,  Asheton  Curzon,  Viscount.     Returns  1  member  for  Clitherow. 

Downe,  John  Christopher  Burton  Downay,  Viscount. 

*Dudley  and  Ward,  William  Ward,  recorder  of  Kidderminster,  father  of 
John  Ward,  M.P. 

Duncan,  Robert  Duncan,  Viscount.  Pension,  ^2000,  and  from  the  Irish 
compensation  list,  0^1083. 

♦fExmouth,  Edward  Pellew,  Viscount,  pension  o£2000. 

*tFalmouth,  Edward  Boscawen,  Viscount,  recorder  of  Christchurch. 
William  Aug.  Boscawen,  commissioner  of  salt  duties;  William  Bos- 
cawen, commissioner  of  bankrupts,  ^£'300. 

Gage,  Henry  Hall  Gage,  Viscount, 

Gardener,  Allen  Hyde  Gardner,  Viscount,  pension,  ,^2000. 

*Granyille,  Granville  Granville  Leveson  Gower,  Viscount,  half-brother  of 
the  marquis  of  Stafford. 

*Hampden,  Thomas  Trevor  Hampden,  Viscount.  Thomas  Trevor  Tre- 
vor, prebend  of  Chester,  a  relation  to  the  peer. 

Hereford,  Henry  Devereux,  Viscount.  Pension  to  himself  and  lady, 
£\200. 

*tHood,  Henry  Hood,  Viscount,  pension  £ilQO, 

"^fKeith,  George  Keith  Elphinstone,  Viscount,  secretary  and  keeper  of  the 
signet  in  Cornwall  to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  comptroller  of  the  house- 
hold to  the  duke  of  Clarence. 

*f  Lake,  Francis  Gerard  Lake,  Viscount,  keeper  of  the  bed-chamber, 
,£1000;  pension  for  his  father's  services,  £2000 ;  another,  £10,649- 
Total,  of  13,649. 

*+Maynard,  Charles  Maynard,  Viscount. 

^Melbourne,  Peniston  Lamb,  V^iscount,  lord  of  the  king's  bed-chamber, 
£1000;  pension,  £1500  ;  father  of  the  hon.  George  Lamb,  M.  P.  for 
Westminster,  and  the  hon.  J.  Lamb,  M.P.  for  Peterborough, 
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*Melville,  Robert  Saunders  Dundas,  Viscount,  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
^3000;  lord  privy,  ^3000  ;  register  of  seisins,  ^2269.  Total,  of  10,269. 
See  Dundas,  List  of  Places, 

*Midleton,  George  Broderick,  Viscount.  The  archbishop  of  Cashel,  in 
Ireland,  and  the  hon.  John  Broderick,  a  geneial,  are  brothers  to 
the  earl. 

Northland,  Thomas  Knox,  Viscount.  Relations,  see  Knox,  in  the  List  of 
Places. 

*f  Sidmouth,  Henry  Addington,  Viscount,  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department,  J,QO0O;  commissioner  for  the  affairs  of  India,  o£'1300. 
'I  he  hon.  Henry  Addington,  clerk  of  the  pells,  J^SOOO,  son  of  the  peer. 

♦fSvdney,  John  Thomas  Townsend,  Viscount,  ranger  of  St.  James's  and 
"Hyde  parks,  ^1732. 

Torrintjton,  George  Byng,    Viscount.     Pension  as  late   foreign  minister, 

ofl084. 


l^atom* 


Alvanley,  William  Arden,  Lord,  captain  in  the  army. 

♦Amherst,  William  Pitt  Amherst,  Lonl,  late  ambassador  to  the  emperor 
of  China,  pension,  c£3000. 

*-|- Arden,  Charles  George  Perceval,  Lord,  half-brother  to  the  earl  of  Egre- 
mont,  brother  to  the  late  Mr.  Perceval.  Net  salary  from  different 
offices,  ef  13,562. 

Arundel,  Joseph  Everard  Arundel,  Lord  :  a  Roman  Catholic, 

Ashbuvton,  Richard  Barre  Dunning,  Lord. 

Auckhnd,  George  Eden,  Lord,  auditor  and  director  of  Greenwich  hos- 
pital, ^100,  His  father,  who  died  in  1S14,  had  pensions  and  appoint- 
ments to  the  amount  of  ^£4200,  exclusive  of  pensions  to  lady  Auck- 
land, of  ^1296,  which  she  now  enjoys. 

Audley,  George  Thicknesse  Tuchet,  Lord,  a  pension,  ^500. 

*tBagot,  William  Bagot,  Lord.  Returns  for  Staffordshire,  1  member. 
Ihe  hon.  C.  Bagot,  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  J.6500. 

*tBayning,  Charles  Frederick  Poulett  Townshend,  Lord. 

♦fBerwick,  Thomas  Noel  Hill,  Lord.  The  hon.  William  Hill,  the  peer's 
brother,  envoy  at  Sardinia,  ^iSSOO. 

'"^f  Bolton,  William  Orde  Poulett,  Lord,  examiner,  register,  and  clerk  of  the 
county  palatine  of  Lancaster. 

*-|  Boston,  Frederick  Irby,  Lord,  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  o£lOOO. 

Braybrooke,  Richard  Aldworth  Neville  Griffin,  Lord,  brother-in-law  of  the 
marquis  of  Buckingham  and  lord  Grenville ;  provost  marshal  in 
Jamaica,  of 2 100.     The  duties  of  this  office  are  discharged  by  deputy; 
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lord  Braybrooke's  appointment  is  dated  October,  1762,  consequently 
lie  must  have  drawn  from  his  sinecure  of  1 19,700,  principal  money. 
Another  account  makes  the  value  of  this  sinecure  of  596o  per  annum. 

Byron,  George  Gordon,  Lord  :  abroad.  Catherine  Gordon  Byron,  a  pen- 
sion dated  October,   1 799,  .f' 300. 

*Calthorpe,  George  Gongii  Calthorpe,  Lord,  joint  proprietor  of  Hindon, 
and  joint  proprietor  of  BramDer. 

Carrington,  Robert  Smith  Carrington,  Lord,  brother  to  John  and  R. 
Smith,  M.P. 

Carteret,  Henry  Frederick  Carteret,  Lord. 

Cawdor,  John  Campbell  Cawdor,  Lord,  son-in-law  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle. 

*Churchill,  Francis  Almoric  Spencer,  Lord,  next  brother  to  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  brother  to  the  duke  of  Grafton.  Ranger  of  Which- 
wood  forest. 

Clifford,  Charles  Clifford,  Lord.     A  Roman  Catholic. 

*Clinton,  Robert  Cotton  St.  John  Trefusis,  Lord,  colonel  in  the  army. 
Cailington  2  members,  and  Ashburton  1  nkember. 

*tColcheater,  Charles  Abbot,  Lord,  late  speaker  of  the  house  of  Com- 
mons. Pension,  j^4000;  keeper  of  the  signet  in  Ireland,  /"sinecure) 
ofl500. 

Combermere,  Stapleton  Cotton,  Lord,  brother-in-law  to  the  duke  of  New- 
castle. 

Crewe,  John  Crewe,  Lord,  R.  H.  Crewe,  secretary  to  the  board  of  Ord- 
nance, c/2500,  a  near  relation. 

fDe  Clifford,  Edward  Southwell,  Lord. 

♦fDe  Dunstanville,  Francis  Basset,  Lord,  recorder  of  Penryn.  Returns  2 
meml  ers  for  Penryn. 

Dorchester,  Arthur  Henry  Carleton,  Lord:  a  minor.  Lady  Dorchester, 
Guy  Carleton,  and  Thomas  Carleton,  and  the  survivors,  a  pension  of 
=£10,000. 

Dormer,  Charles  Dormer,  Lord.     A  Roman  Catholic. 

*Douglas,  Archibald  Douglas,  Lord,  hereditary  sheriff  of  Forfarshire,  and 
brother-in-law  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose. 

Ducie,  Thomas  Reynolds  Moreton,  Lord. 

Dundas,  Thomas  Dundas,  Lord. 

*Dynevor,  George  Talbot  de  Cardonnel,  Lord,  lord-lieutenant  of  Carmar- 
thenshire; brother-in-law  to  viscount  Sydney. 

*f  Eldon,  John  Scott,  Lord,  speaker  of  the  house  of  Peers.  For  an  account 
of  this  bigoted  and  avaricious  Tory,  see  the  List  of  Places. 

*Ellenborough,  Edward  Law,  Lord,  brother-in-law  of  lord  Castlereagh ; 
son  of  the  late  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  clerk  of  the  plea  side 
of  the  king^s  bencii,  with  an  enormous  salary.  This  upstart  lord  is 
reported  to  have  said,  this  session,  the  country  does  not  want  **  Philo^ 
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sophers  from  the  loom,"  nor  '"  Statesmen  from  the  spinning  jenny. ^^ 
The  country  is  giad  of  Philosophers  and  statesmen  frpm  any  qviarter, 
but  it  is  disgusted  with  observing  men  like  his  lordship  condescend  to 
perform  the  duties  of  clerks,  packers,  guagers,  storekeepers,  wine- 
tasters,  and  searchers,  solely  for  a  share  of  the  public  spoil, 

Erskine,  Thomas  Erskine,  Lord,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Buchan  ;  pension,     ij 
^4000.  " 

Foley,  Thomas  Foley,  Lord,  brother-in-law  of  the  duke  of  Leinster. 

Forbes,  Thomas  Foley,  Lord,  a  general  in  the  army. 

♦fGambier,  James  Gambier,     Lord,  admiral  of  the  red. 

Glastonbury,  James  Grenville,  Lord. 

Grantham,  Thomas  Phillip  Weddell  Robinson,  Lord,  son-in-law  of  the  earl 
of  Enniskillen,  and  brother  to  the  hon.  F.  Robinson,  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  of200().  Catherine  Gertrude  Robinson,  a  relation,  and  sister  to 
lord  Malmesbury,  pension,  of600. 

*Grantley,  William  Norton,  Lord.  F.  Norton,  brother  to  the  peer,  baron 
of  the  exchequer  in  Scotland,  of  2895.  J.  C.  Norton,  another  brother, 
a  general,  and  colonel  56th  regiment. 

*Grenville,  William  Wyndham  Grenville,  Lord,  uncle  to  the  marquis  of 
Buckingham,  lord  Nugent,  and  Mr.  Wynne,  M.P.  auditor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, 0/4000.  Lady  Grenville,  a  pension  of  o£'l500  for  life,  to 
commence  on  the  death  of  lord  Grenville 

Gwydir,  Peter  Burrell,  Lord,  brother-in-law  to  the  duchess  of  Northum- 
berland ;  great  chamberlain  of  England,  of  3000.     Boston  I  member. 

*tHarris,  George  Harris,  Lord,  a  general,  and  colonel  of  the  73d  regiment. 
Hawke,  Edward  Harvey  Hawke,  Lord. 

*fHill,  Rowland  Hill,  Lord,  a  general;  colonel  of  the  73d  regiment; 
governor  of  Hull ;  and  a  pension  of  o^2000. 

Holland,  Henry  Richard  Vassal  Fox,  Lord,  nephew  of  the  late  Mr.  Fox. 
Howard  de  Waldon,  Charles  Augustus  Ellis,  Lord:  a  minor. 
Hutchinson,  John  Hely  Hutchinson,    Lord,    brother  of  Lord  Donough- 

more  ;  a  general ;  a  pension  of  ci'2000. 
*fKenyon,  George  Kenyon,  Lord,   joint  custos  brevium    in  the  king's 

bench,  £9o0.     Hon.  R.  S.   Kenyon  clerk   of  the   outlawries  in  the 

king's  bench,  ^4986. 
*f  Le  Despencer,  Thomas  Stapleton,  Lord,  father-in-law  of  lord  Jocelyn. 
*f  Lilford,  Thomas  Powis,  Lord, 
Lynedoch,    Thomas   Graham,    Lord,    brother-in-law   to    lord    Cathcart ; 

pension,  o£2000. 

Lyttelton,  George  Folke  Lytteiton,  Lord. 

Manners,  Thomas  Manners  Sutton,  Lord,  brother  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ;  lord  chancellor  of  Jreland,  ^12,000. 

*TMiddleton,  Henry  Willoughby,  Lord,  high  steward  of  Sutton-Coldfieid; 
brother-in-law  of  the  earl  of  Scarborough.  Joint  proprietor  of  the 
borough  of  Whitchurch. 
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Monson,  John  George  Monson,  Lord,  nearly  related  to  the  carl  of  Mex- 
boroiigh  :  a  minor.     Pension,  ^2000, 

f  Montague,  Henry  James  Montague  Scott,  Lord,  brother  of  the  duke  of 
Biiccleugh;  keeper  of  Geddington  Chase. 

Monford,  Henry  Bromley,  Lord.  Pension,  October,  1800,  of  600 ;  ano- 
ther, March,  1803,  '£200. 

*tNapier,  Francis  Napier,  Lord,  brother-in-law  to  sir  J.  B.Warren; 
commissioner  of  the  general  assembly,  Scotland,  of  1000.  For  a  host 
of  pensions,  see  the  Napiers,  List  of  Places. 

♦fNorthwick,  John  Rushout,  Lord,  one  of  Mr.  Pitt's  new  batch  of  peers, 
in  1797. 

Petre,  William  Francis  Henry  Petre,  Lord  :  a  Roman  Catholic.  Thetford, 
1  member. 

Ponsonby,  John  Ponsonby,  Lord,  brother-in-law  to  earl  Grey. 

*Prudhoe,  Algernon  Percy,  Lord,  second  son  of  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
land ;  a  captain  in  the  navy. 

*fRedesdale,  John  Freeman  Mitford,  Lord,  brother-in-law  of  the  earl  of 
Egremont ;  a  pension  of  ^4000. 

*f  Ribblesdale,  Thomas  Lister,  Lord,  another  of  Mr.  Pitt's  peers  of  J  797. 
Returns  one  member  for  Clithero. 

*Rivers,  George  Pitt,  Lord,  a  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  ^'1000.  Dame 
Mary  Pitt,  a  pension,  dated  March,  1805,  of  600 ;  another,  granted 
August,  1806,  of  150.  Lord  Rivers' parliamentary  influence:  2  mem- 
bers for  Dorsetshire. 

*f  Rodney,  George  Rodney,  Lord.     Two  pensions,  of  2923. 

*fRolle,  John  Rolle,  Lord,  recorder  of  Torrington. 

*f  Rous,  John  Rous,  Lord. 

*f  St.  Helens,  AUeyne  Fitzherbert,  Lord,  a  lord  of  the  bed-chamber, 
of  1000;  a  pension,  as  late  foreign  minister,  of  2300. 

St.  John,  St.  Andrew  St.  John,  Lord. 

*Saltoun,  Alexander  George  Fraser,  Lord,  colonel  and  captain  in  the  1st 
foot  guards.  C.  H.  Fraser,  a  pension  of  .^800 ;  and  C.  H.  Fraser's 
children,  a  pension  of  of  500,  to  commence  on  the  death  of  their  father. 

Say  and  Sele,  Gregory  William  Twisseltcn,  Lord,  son-in-law  to  lord  Eardley. 

*Scarsdale,  Nathaniel  Curzon,  Lord,  father-in-law  to  lord  Tamworth,  son 
of  lord  Ferrers. 

*tSelsey,  Henry  John  Peachy,  Lord,  captain  in  the  navy. 
Sherborne,  James  Dutton,  Lord. 

^Sinclair,  Charles  St.  Clair,  Lord:  a  Scotchpeer.  Scotsman  is  synonymous 
with  servility  ;  15  out  of  the  16  peers  of  that  slavish  country-,  voted  for 
the  new  bills.     See  pensions  to  the  Sinclairs,  List  of  Places. 

*Somers,  John  Somers  Cocks,  Lord,  recorder  of  Gloucester ;  hioii  steward 
of  Thetford  ;  and  joint  proprietor  of  Ryegate.  ^ 
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Sondes,  Lewis  Richard  Watson,  Lord  ;  related  to  the  Monson,  Newcastle, 
and  Fitzwilliam  families. 

*Stevvart,  Charles  William  Stewart,  Lord,  second  son  of  the  marquis  of 
Londonderry;  brother  to  lord  Castlereagh  ;  and  brother-in-law  to  lord 
Ellenborougli ;  a  general  ;  ambassador  at  Vienna  ;  colonel  of  the  26th 
dragoons ;  lord  of  the  bed-chamber.  The  salaries  of  his  different  ap- 
pointments, about  ^16,000 

Stourton,  William  Stourton,  Lord  :  a  Roman  Catholic. 

*Suffield,    William    Asheton  Harbond,   Lord,  a  cousin  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh ;  lord-lieutenant  of  Norfolk, 
Teynham,  John  Roper,  Lord. 

Thurlow,  Edward  Howell  Thurlow,  Lord.  His  lordship  is  clerk,  registrar, 
prothonotary,  custos  of  idiots,  &c.  in  the  court  of  chancery,  jf6606 
per  annum.-  E.  S.  Thurlow,  prebend  of  Norwich,  o£400  ;  and  rector 
of  Houghton-le-Spring,  o£80(). 

Tyrawly,  James  Cuff,  Lord. 

Vernon,  Henry  Venables  Vernon,  Lord,  brother  to  the  Archbishop  of 
York.     See  List  of  Places. 

*f  Walsingham,  Thomas  de  Grey,  Lord,  comptroller  of  first  fruits,  c£l50. 
Pension,  ,£'2000. 

Willoughby  de  Broke,  John  Petro  de  Verney,  Lord,  D.C.L. 

*fWodehouse,  John  Wodehouse,  lord,  recorder  of  Falmouth.  Very  Rev. 
L.  C.  Wodehouse,  dean  of  Lichfield.  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  Wodehouse, 
holds  3  rectories,  and  1  vicarage.  Two  more  Wodehouses  are  plu- 
ralists ;  another  Wodehouse  is  rector  of  Woolverton.  Clerical  Guide f 
p.  276. 

Yarborough,  Charles  Anderson  Pelham,  Lord,  F.R.S. 

Zouch,  Cecil  Bishopp,  Lord,  F.R.S.  D.C.L. 


^uf^U^f^op^  mtf  I3i08o|j0*^ 


Archbishops. 

♦Canterbury. 

*York. 

Bishops. 

*London. 

*f  Durham. 

*tWinchestcr. 

*Lichfield  &  Co- 
ventry. 


*St.  Asaph. 
*Bath  and  Wells. 
Norwich. f 
*t  Bristol. 
*  Worcester. 
*fChichester. 
^  *  Bangor. 
*Exeter. 
*St.  David's. 


•Salisbury. 

Rochester. 

*f  Hereford. 

*Carlisle. 

Irish  Archbishop. 

*Ely. 

Cashel. 

*fChester. 

*  Peterborough. 

Bishops. 

*tGloster. 

Waterford. 

♦Oxford. 

Elphin. 

♦Llandaff". 

Down. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  relationships  and  incomes  of  the  bishops,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  article  oa  the  Established  Clergy.  It  seems  all  the  Irish,  being  peers, 
voted  for  the  New  Bills. 

f  Both  the  bisliop  of  Norwich  and  the  bishop  of  R(|chester  voted  with  the  minonty 
in  favour  of  Catholie  Emancipation. 
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Such  is  a  list  and  analysis  of  the  House  of  Peers.  We  have  not  much 
room  for  observations,  but  we  will  subjoin  a  few. 

1.  It  is  evident,  from  the  preceding  list,  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  peers 
are  either  pensioners  or  placemen,  or  both ;  and  that  there  is  hardly  a  sin£»le 
family,  some  of  whose  members,  in  addition  to  their  private  incomes,  are 
not  in  the  receipt  of  a  large  portion  of  the  public  money. 

2.  It  is  observable  from  the  *  being  generally  accompanied  with  the  f, 
that  those  who  voted  against  political  freedom,  voted  also  against  religious 
toleration ;  therefore,  we  may  infer,  that  the  enemies  of  one  are  also  the 
enemies  of  the  other,  and  that  the  cause  of  religious  and  political  freedom 
are  identified. 

3.  That  almost  without  a  single  exception,  every  individual  that  composed 
the  majority  which  passed  the  Seditious  Meeting  and  Press  Restrictioa 
Bills,  is  either  a  pensioner  or  placeman,  or  both  ;  or  has  some  relation  who 
is  either  a  pensioner  or  placeman,  or  both. 

4.  That  it  is  the  niost  natural  thing  in  the  world,  that  those  who  are  in 
the  receipt  of  enormous  sums  of  the  public  money,  many  of  whom  neither 
do,  nor  ever  did,  render  the  slightest  service  to  the  country,  should 
make  laws  to  arrest  the  progress  of  reform,  and  prevent  the  exposition  of 
abuse  by  the  press,  and  by  discussion  at  public  meetings. 

5.  It  is  evident,  fiom  the  Eldons,  Cabtlereaghs,  Ardens,  Grenvilles, 
with  their  relations,  the  Surties,  Willmots,  Seymours,  Percevals,  Bray- 
brookes,  &c.  being  in  the  receipt  of  the  largest  portion  of  the  public  money, 
and  being  the  most  strenuous  in  the  support  of  the  present  corrupt  system, 
that  the  zeal  of  its  defenders  is  in  exact  proportion  to  their  share  of  the 
public  spoil. 

6.  It  will  be  impossible,  we  think,  after  perusing  the  above  exposition 
of  the  House  of  Peers,  for  all  the  hirelings  of  the  press,  or  all  the  state, 
ecclesiastical,  judicial,  and  magisterial  calumniators  of  the  people,  to  con* 
vince  any  thinking  man,  that  the  majority  who  passed  the  Neiv  Bills,  were 
actuated  by  an  horror  of  blasphemy,  sedition,  and  a  love  of  the  constitution, 
rather  than  a  wish  to  preserve  their  ov/n  inordinate  emoluments,  wrung  from 
a  country  sunk  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  misery,  by  overwhelming  taxation. 

Lastly,  we  beseech  the  reader  again  to  look  over  the  preceding  list,  and 
see  what  these  men  are,  who  have  destroyed  the  liberties  of  Englishmen, 
and  who  still  withhold  from  their  civil  rights,  on  account  of  their  religious 
faith,  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the  Empire. 
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"  Ta;3!iatmi  and  representation  are  imeparable."-— -1.0X10  Cam  den. 

"  To  be  taxed  loithout  being  represtnted  is  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  law  and  fhe 
^rst  principles  of  the  constitution.'" — Lord  Chatham. 

"  The  people  of  England  have  a  right  to  an  annual  election  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  an  eqtial  representation,  founded  upon  a  higher  authority  than  any 
act  or  acts  of  Parliament  can  confer." — The  late  Marquis  of  Lansdown's  Let- 
ter to  the  People  of  Wiltshire. 

"  In  a  free  state,  every  man  who  is  a  free  agent  ought  to  fee,  in  some  mea- 
sure, his  own  governor,  and,  therefore,  a  branchy  at  least,  of  the  representative  power 
should  reside  in  the  great  body  of  the  people." — Blackstone,  Book  1.  ch.  9. 

"  That  it  is  a  high  infringement  upon  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain  for  any  Lord  of  ParliaSient,  or  any  Lord-Heutenant  of  any 
county,  to  concern  themselves  in  the  election  of  members  to  serve  for  the  Commons  in 
Parliament." — Resolution  of  the  Commons  entered  on  the  Journals  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  Session. 

*'  That  government  alone  is  strong  that  has  the  hearts  of  the  people;  and  will  any  man 
contend  that  we  should  not  be  likely  (o  add  strength  to  the  state  if  we  were  to 
extend  the  basis  of  popular  representation  ?  Would  not  a  House  of  Commons, ^ree/y 
elected,  and  that  was,  in  truth,  the  representative  of  the  people,  in  supporting  the 
administration  of  the  Crown,  be  more  likely  to  conciliate  and  to  ensure  the  support  of 
the  people  ?  If  this  be  true  in  the  abstract,  it  is  certainly  our  peculiar  duty  to  look  for 
this  support  in  this  hour  of  difficulty." — Charles  James  Fox,  1797. 

"  No  HONEST  man  cun,  occording  to  the  present  system,  continue  Minister." ^-^ 
William  Pitt,  1782. 
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♦'  No  person  who  has  an  office  or  place  of  profit  under  the  king,  or  who  receives  a 
pension  from  the  crown,  should  be  capable  of  serviiig  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons."— Act  of  Settlement,  12th  and  13th  William  and  Mary,  Sect.  7. 

*'  The  congregation  of  hypocrites  shall  be  desolate,  and  fire  shall  consume 
THE  TABEUNACLES  OF  BRIBERY  :  they  couceivc  mischief,  and  bring  forth  vanity, 
and  their  belly  prepareth  deceit." — Job,  chap.  xv.  ver.  34  and  35. 

We  come  now  to  the  root  of  all  evil — the  corrupt  state  of  the  representa- 
tion. The  fatal  prediction  that  the  liberties  of  the  people  could  only  be 
destroyed  by  a  corrupt  House  of  Commons  has  been  fully  verified,  and 
we  now  behold,  in  the  calamitous  state  of  the  country — in  the  ruin  of  in- 
dustry— in  the  extreme  indigence  of  one  class  and  the  bloated  opulence  of 
another — in  weak  men,  recommended  only  by  their  servility  and  wicked- 
ness, directing  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation — all  the  evils  resulting  from 
a  government,  founded  neither  on  the  virtue,  talents,  opinion,  nor  property 
of  the  community. 

So  much  has  been  urged  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  present  system  of 
representation  and   its  ruinous  tendency,  that  it  seems  almost  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  add  any  thing  further  on  the  subject.    We  will,  however, 
before  giving  an  analysis  of  the  present  assemblage  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel, 
make  a  few  remarks  on  three  leading  positions  on  which,  we  think,  the  Re- 
formers are  unanswerable.     These  positions  are, — First,  That  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  unconstitutional  and  absurd.     Second- 
ly, That  it  has  been  productive  of  all  the  calamities  under  which  the  coun- 
try now  labours  j  and,  lastly,  thzt  it  is  utterly  impossible  any  measure  of 
retrenchment,  or  any  other  measure  beneficial  to  the  country,  can  be  car- 
ried while  it  remains  as  at  present  constituted.     These  points  established, 
every  one,  not  interested  in  the  abuses  of  government,  must  see  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  reform  ;    that  all  other  projects  are  "  shadows  vain," 
and  that  this  is  the  only  measure  by  which   the  horrors  of  despotism  can  be 
averted,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  ameliorated. 

To  prove  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  unconstitutional,  it  is  sufficient 
to  revert  to  the  authorities  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  But  it  is  not 
only  unconstitutional,  it  is  glaringly  absurd  and  ridiculous  :  it  is  founded  on 
no  rational  principle  of  either  population,  intelligence,  or  property.  There 
is  Old  Sarum,  for  instance.  Of  this  borough  nothing  remains  but  a  thorn- 
hush,  yet  it  has  a  nominal  bailiff  and  burgesses,  and  returns  two  members  to 
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parliament.  Appleby  is  another  burgage  tenure-borough  :  here  the  right  of 
voting  is  vested  in  some  pigsties,  and  it  is  these  magnificent  abodes  which 
are  represented  in  the  *^  Great  Council  of  the  Nation,"  while  Manchester, 
Leeds,  and  Birmingham,  are  excluded.  Gatton  consists  of  only  six  houses, 
has  but  one  voter  ;  this  voter  unites  in  his  own  person  the  various  functions 
of  magistrate,  churchwarden,  surveyor  of  the  highways,  collector  of  taxes, 
appoints  at  his  court  leet  the  constable,  and  returns  two  members  to  repre- 
sent him  in  parliament.  At  Midhurst  there  is  neither  freeholder,  property, 
nor  inhabitant ;  and  the  whole  business  of  returning  two  members  is  per- 
formed by  the  attorney  of  Lord  Egremont.  There  would  be  no  end  of 
enumerating  similar  incongruities  ;  but  these  must  suffice  to  show  the  absur- 
dity of  the  system  in  respect  of  population.* 

As  to  property  it  is  not  less  ridiculous.  At  Weymouth  and  Melcombe 
Regis,  voters  possessing  only  the  thirteen  hundredth  part  of  a  sixpenny  free- 
hold have  been  deemed  eligible.  At  Horsham,  voters  possessing  a  house, 
or  part  of  a  house,  paying  only  two-pence  a-year,  are  entitled  to  vote  for  a 
member  of  parliament.  But  why  in  returning  county  members  should 
the  elective  franchise  attach  only  to  freehold  property?  Copyhold  proper- 
ty, since  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  tenures,  is  as  much  real  property 
as  freehold.  But  if  property  be  the  proper  basis  of  representation,  why 
not  admit  funded  and  personal  property  ?  or  why  not  admit  property  vested 
in  manufactures,  navigation,  and  shipping?  But  the  whole  is  an  unan- 
swerable absurdity.  The  crowning  absurdity,  however,  still  remains. 
One  hundred  and  forty  four  peers,  persons  whom  we  have  seen  from  a  part 
of  our  mottos,  have  no  right  to  interfere  nor  concern  themselves  in 
elections,  do  actually  nominate  300  members  ;  and  that  187  more  members, 
forming  a  majority,  are  nominated  by  government,  and  123  private 
individuals. 

Absurd  as  such  a  system  is,  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  the  notorious 
George  Canning  have  attempted  its  defence.  They  contend  that,  notwith- 
standing its  revolting  incongruities,  it  produces  much  practical  good,  and 
that  men  of  talent  and  virtue  find  their  way  into  the  house  even  under  the 
present  defective  system.     This  is  the  only  argument  with  which  we  are 

*  Those  who  wish  to  see  a  more  particular  account  of  the  rotten  boroughs  must 
consult  Mr.  Oldfield's  "  Key  to  the  House  of  Commons,"  which  is  full  of  interesting 
information  on  this  subject. 
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acquainted  that  has  ever  been  advanced  in  its  defence,  and  we  will  soon  show 
that  it  is  the  most  weak  and  puerile  imaginable. 

Granting  that  some  four  or  half-dozen  honest  and  clever  men  obtain  seats 
in  the  house  ;  we  ask,  is  this  as  it  ought  to  be  ?  Is  it  right  that  an  assem- 
blage, wiiich  ought  to  be  a  congregation  of  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the 
community,  should  only  contain  about  one-hundredth  part  of  men  of  real 
ability  and  good  intentions  ?  Persons  of  this  description  ought  not  merely 
to  form  an  extremely  small  minority,  they  ought  to  form  a  inajority ;  nay, 
the  whole  ought  to  be  of  this  class.  Certai;ily  an*  assemblage  where  the 
legislative  power  resides  ought  to  be  composed  of  men  above  the  average 
talent  and  virtue  of  society  ;  it  ought  to  be  a  filtration  from  the  gross 
mass,  and  a  concentration  of  all  that  is  eminent  in  wisdom,  virtue,  and 
patriotism. 

But  of  what  service  are  half  a  dozen,  a  score,  or  even  a  hundred  unex- 
ceptionable characters  in  an  assembly  of  more  than  six  hundred  ?  They  can 
neither  prevent  bad  nor  carry  good  measures.  Power  there  is  neither  in 
eloquence  nor  strength  of  reasoning,  but  in  strength  of  voting  ;  and  unless 
they  be  superior  in  the  number  of  votes,  as  well  as  in  probity  and  intellect, 
they  can  render  little  service  to  the  country.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
a  few  meritorious  men  being  in  the  house  can  really  be  of  no  advantage, 
unless  the  majority  were  of  that  class  ;  and  this,  we  think,  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  extending  the  elective  franchise  to  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  second  position — namely,  that  the  calamities  of 
the  country  have  resulted  from  non-representation.  Some  have  been  hardy 
enough  to  assert  that  the  same  measures  would  have  been  pursued  and  the 
situation  of  the  country  would  have  been  nearly  similar  had  the  govern- 
ment resided  in  the  people.  They  contend  that  the  war — the  fruitful  source 
of  all  our  woes — in  its  commencement  was  popular.  Granting,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  the  people  were  favourable  to  the  war  at  the  beginning,  and 
continued  so  for  some  time  afterward,  yet  we  contend  that  even  this  origin- 
alfed  in  the  state  of  the  representation.  The  voice  of  reason  and  truth  were 
stifled  by  the  power  of  corruption.  A  panic  was  raised  about  property; 
the  most  ridiculous  fears  were  excited  about  French  liberty  and  French 
principles  :  truth  could  no  where  make  herself  heard  :  all  the  outlets  of  in- 
formation— the  daily  press,  the  periodical  press,  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  the 
senate-house — all  were  devoted  to  the  Oligarchy  :  delusion  and  corruption 
triumphed ;  and  the  friends  of  truth,  who  vainly  endeavoured  to  expo>ie 
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the  million  of  lies  which  inundated  the  country,  were  either  banished,  im- 
prisoned, or  expatriated. 

Hence  arose  the  pretended  popularity  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The 
exclusion  of  the  people  from  the  government  afforded  their  rulers  the  means 
of  silencing  truth,  and  deluding  and  moulding  the  nation  to  their  own  ruinous 
purposes.  On  no  other  supposition  is  it  possible  to  account  for  the  system  so 
long  tolerated  in  this  country ;  for  the  accumulation  of  a  debt  of  800  millions 
— the  degradation  of  one-fourth  of  the  community  into  paupers — the  expul- 
sion of  a  genuine  currency  fr»m  circulation — and  the  growth  of  a  popula- 
tion for  which  there  is  neither  food  nor  employment.  These  evils  are  not 
the  offspring  of  a  day  ;  they  are  the  bitter  fruit  of  years  of  misrule ;  and 
that  government  has  been  able  to  persist  in  its  fatal  career,  can  only  be 
ascribed  to  its  power  of  delusion,  which  prevented  an  energetic  resistance 
to  measures  in  their  conmiencement,  that,  on  the  most  obvious  principles, 
contained  the  seeds  of  national  misery  and  embarrassment. 

We  come  now  to  our  last  position — namely,  without  a  reform  no  salutary 
measure  can  be  carried,  nor  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  least 
ameliorated.  This  is  almost  a  self-evident  proposition,  and  scarcely  needs 
proving.  Tlie  House  of  Commons  itself  is  the  great  grievance  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  interests  of  a  vast  majority  of  its  members  are  directly  opposed 
to  the  measure  by  which  their  sufferings  might  be  alleviated.  Like  those 
of  the  physician,  their  interests  are  not  in  effecting  a  speedy  cure,  but  in 
protracting  the  disease  of  the  patient.  They  have  usurped  the  rights  and 
thrive  on  the  miseries  of  the  people  :  to  restore  the  former  or  alleviate  the 
latter  would  make  the  honourable  members  poor  indeed. 

But  how  utterly  destitute  this  assemblage  is  of  all  principle,  justi<^,  and 
sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  to 
mind  a  few  of  their  leading  measures.  After  the  impunity  granted  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  when  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  purchase  a  seat  with  India 
patronage,  and  the  bill  of  indemnity  to  the  clergy,  no  sane  person  could 
have  the  least  confidence  either  in  the  justice  or  constitutional  principles  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  desire  of  the  house  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  the  people,  by  retrenchment,  were  sufficiently  evinced  last  session,  by 
keeping  up  the  junior  lords  of  the  admiralty  and  the  memorable  grant  to  the 
Duke  of  York.  The  present  session  has  evinced,  still  more  decisively,  its 
hopeless  character.  The  country  was  writhing  in  agony  from  its  privations  : 
an  unparalleled  a^id  wanton  outrage  had  been  committed  on  the  laws  :  the 
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parliament  met  and  separated,  1)ut  instead  of  bringing  the  delinquents  of 
the  16th  of  August  to  justice,  they  were  rewarded  ;  and,  instead  of  any 
attempt  to  alleviate  their  sufferings,  they  were  not  even  alluded  to  ;  but  new 
laws  were  enacted,  subversive  of  every  ancient  right,  and  the  object  of 
which  was  not  only  to  prevent  the  people  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
causes  of  their  privations,  but  to  deprive  them  of  the  liberty  of  assembling 
to  petition  for  their  removal. 

We  shall  now  conclude  these  observations  on  the  subject  of  reform.  We 
have  said  nothing  about  any  specific  plan  of  reform.  Our  opinion  is,  thatd 
''  Radical  Reform"  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  only  species  of 
Refonn  commensurate  with  the  evil.  But,  while  we  shall  continue  to  insist 
that  this  is  the  only  just  and  efficient  reform,  we  think  that  any  other  plan 
of  Reform,  though  it  come  short  of  what  the  people  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, and  what  is  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  country,  ought  to  be 
supported.  The  great  object  of  Reformers  is  to  obtain  as  extensive  an  union 
as  possible  among  all  those  who  think  that  a  reform,  of  some  sort  at  least,  is 
the  only  panacea.  The  only  thing  that  can  delay  the  triumph  of  the  people, 
is  by  their  suffering  any  differences  of  opinion  to  divide  their  force  before 
they  come  in  contact  vvith  the  common  enemy  of  all  reform,  and  the  sup- 
porters of  every  description  of  abuse. 

We  shall  now  give  a  summary  of  the  most  important  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  representative  system,  from  the  time  of  the  Saxons  to  the 
present  period.  Under  the  Saxons  it  has  been  satisfactorily  established,  that 
not  only  the  IVltiena-gemote,  or  legislative  body,  but  every  executive  offi- 
cer, from  the  tithingman  to  the  elderman,  or  chief  magistrate  of  a  county, 
was  elected  by  the  respective  hundreds,  annually  assembled  in  the  county 
court.  In  like  manner  all  ecclesiastical  offices  were  derived  from  the  people, 
and  the  dignities  of  bishops  and  abbots  corrferred  by  the  great  council  of 
the  nation.* 

The  commons  continued  to  retain  some  portion  of  its  ancient  power 
even  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Norman  kings^.  The  Conqueror  assembled  a 
parliament  in  the  year  1070,  composed  of  twelve  representatives  returned 
out  of  every  county.  This  parliament  confirmed  the  laws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  which  the  king  bound  himself  to  keep,  but  neglected  his  engage- 
ment. Writs,  dated  the  49th  Henry  HI.  summoning  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses  to  parliament,  are  still  extant.     As  to   the  right  of  suffrage,  it 

*  See  Oldfield's  Representative  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  87. 
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appears  to  have  been  general  in  all  housekeepers  paying  taxes,  or  as  it  is 
now  termed  scot  and  lot ;  this  right  continued  till  the  disfranchising  statute 
of  Henry  VI.  when  the  right  of  voting  for  the  county  members  was  limited 
to  electors  possessing  freehold  property  of  forty  shillings  annual  value. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  commenced  the  practice  of  discontinuing, 
restoring,  and  omitting  different  boroughs  in  the  representation ;  by  which 
means  many  large  towns  and  populous  places  have  been  deprived  of  the 
right  of  returning  members  altogether.  1  lie  following  tables,  principally 
extracted  from  the  Appendix  to  the  last  volume  of  Mr.  Oldfield's  Repre- 
sentative History,  will  show  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  this  respect ; 
also,  the  number  of  parliaments  held  in  each  reign,  and  the  duration  of 
each  parliament. 


A  List  of  those  Places  which  formerly  sent  Members  to  Parliament  and 

now  do  not. 


Alresford. 

Aulton. 

Axbridge. 

Baraborough. 

Basingstoke. 

Berkhampstead. 

Bland  ford. 

Bishops-Stortford. 

Bradnesliam. 

Bradford. 

Bromyard. 

Burford. 

Chelmsford. 

Conebrig. 

Crediton. 

Chard. 

Chippiug-Noiton. 


Dunstable. 

Dunster. 

Dudley. 

Doncaster. 

Dedingtou. 

Egremont. 

Exmouth. 

Ely. 

Fareham. 

Farnham. 

Fremii^toii. 

Glastonbury. 

Grteawich.     • 

Halifax. 

Highwortb. 

Jaivell. 

Kidderminster. 


Kingston-on-Thames. 

Led  ford. 

Langport. 

1.  id  bury. 

Leeds.* 

Mere. 

Montacute. 

JMaiichester. 

Melton-Mowbray. 

Medbury. 

Newbury. 

Odybam. 

Overton. 

Poligreen. 

Persbore. 

Pickering. 

Raveners. 


Ross. 

South- Molton. 

Sherborne. 

Spalding. 

Stoke. 

Tickhill. 

Tonbridge. 

Teignmouth. 

Torrington. 

Wauifieet. 

Wisbeacb. 

Wbitney. 

Whitby. 

Ware. 

Watchet. 


*  Both  Leeds  and  Manchester  returned  members  during  the  commonwealth.  The 
rcpreseutaiive  tor  Leeds  was  Adam  Bayns,  Esq. ;  the  representative  for  Manchester, 
Charles  IVorsley,  Esq.  All  the  rotten  boroughs  were  omitted  in  the  representation 
during  the  protectorship  of  Cromwell.  As  ministers  have  intimated  an  intention  of 
extending  the  elective  franchise  to  some  populous  town  in  preference  to  Grampound, 
and  as  Leeds  has  been  mentioned  as  the  place  on  which  tbis  mighty  boon  is  \o  be 
bestowed,'^it  seems  that  town  may  claim  the  gift  from  ancient  usage. 
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In  all  sixty-eight  boroiigjhs,  which  sent  member.^  tu  parhament  in  different 
reigns,  and  which  are  now  deprived  of  that  right.  Besides  these,  Mr.  Old- 
Jield  has  given  a  list  of  imietTj-scven  other  boroughs  which  have  charters, 
and  naost  probably  sent  members  at  some  former  period  since  tlie  reign  of 
Edward  I.  but  which  are  now  disfranchised.  From  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
to  that  of  Charles  II.  boroughs  have  been  created  and  annihilated  at  the 
caprice  of  each  successive  monarch.  The  boroughniongers  are  ever  and 
anon  declaiming  on  the  perils  ot  change  and  innovation;  in  the  borough- 
representation  there  has  been  innovation  and  change  with  a  vengeance  ; 
and  we  may  ask  the  enemies  of  reform,  whether  the  constitution  would  re- 
ceive a  greater  injury  from  the  disfranchisement  of  Oid  Sarum,  Gatton, 
and  Midhirrtft,  than  it  has  sustained  from  the  disqualification  of  Leeds  or 
Manchester  ?  It  surely  becomes  necessary  to  abolish  the  existing  rotten 
boroughs  ;  or,  according  to  the  argument  of  our  opponents,  to  make  the 
constitution  complete,  by  restoring  the  one-hundred-and-sixty-Jour  which 
have  been  discontinued. 

The  following  Table  shoivs  the  Number  of  ParUaineats  held  in  eafh 
Reign,  from  27th  Edtvard  I.  A.D.  1299,  to  the  end  of  the  Reign  of 
George  II.  showing  also  the  respective  length  of  each  Reign. 

No.  of  Parliaments.         juength  of  Reign. 

Edward  T.  from  1299,    8 8    year^- 

Edward  II 15   20 

Edward  III 37   50 

Richard  II 26 22 

Henry  IV 10   14 

Henry  V 11   9 

Henry  VI. 22    39 

Edward  IV 5   22 

Richard  III 1 2 

Henry  VI[ 8   54 

Henry  VIII 3   38 

Edward  VI 2  6 

Mary    5   5 

Elizabelh 10 45 

James  1 4 22 

Charles  1 4   24 

Charles  II.  ...  1 8 36 
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No.  of  Parliaments.         Length  of  Reign. 

James  II 3  4   years. 

William  IlL    ..... . 6 13 

Anne    6 12 

George  I 2 13 

George  II. 6 33 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  in  the  461  years  preceding  the  reign  of 
.George  III.  there  were  202  parliaments,  whose  average  duration  was  2^ 
years;  and  that  in  210  years  preceding  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  there  were 
143  parliaments,  averaging  rather  less  than  If  year  each. 


A  TABLE  of  the  Duration  of  the  several  Parliaments,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Rcigu  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  present  Time. 


Monarchs. 

When  met. 

When  dissolved. 

Duration, 

Y.  M.   D. 

Henry  VIII 

21  Jan. 
4  Feb. 

1509 
1511 

23  Feb.       1509 
4  March,  1513 

0     12 

2      10 

5  Feb. 

1514 

2:>!Dec.        1515 

1  10  17 

l5  April, 

1523 

13  Aug.      1.5L'3 

0     3  29 

3  Nov. 

1530 

4  April,     1536 

5     5     1 

8  June, 

1531 

18  July,      1536 

0     1  10 

8  April, 

1539 

24  July,      1540 

,     1     2  26 

16  Jan. 

1541 

29  March,  1544 

3     2  13 

23  Nov. 

1545 

31  Jan.        1547 

12     8 

Kdward  VI 

4  Nov. 
4  March 

1547 
,  1553 

15  April,     15.52-' 
31  March,  1553 

4     5  11 

0     10 

Mary    ^ 

5  Oct. 

1553 

6  Dec.      1553 

0     2     1 

?  April, 

1554 

5  May,      1554 

0     13 

12  Nov. 

1.554 

16  Jan.        1555 

0     2     4 

t'l  Oct. 

1555 

9  Dec.      1555 

0     0     8 

?0  Jan. 

1557 

17  Nov.      1557 

0     9  28 

Elizabeth , , 

23  Jan. 
11  Jan. 

1558 
1562 

8  May,      1588 
2  Jan.        1567 

0     3  16 

4  11  22 

2  April, 

1571 

29  Mav,     lh71 

0     1  27 

8  May. 

1572 

IS  March,  1580 

7  10  10 

23  Nov. 

1585 

14  Sept.      1586 

0     9  21 

29  Oct. 

1586 

^3  March,  1587 

0     4  23 

4  Feb. 

1588 

29  March,  1588 

0     1  25 

19  Nov. 

159-2 

10  April,     1593 

0     4  22 

24  Oct. 

1597 

9  Feb.       1598 

0    3  16 

7  Oct. 

1601 

29  Dec.      1601 

0    2  22 

James  1.   . , 

19  March 

,  1603 

9  Feb.       1611 

7  10  21 

5  April, 

1614 

7  June,      1614 

0     2     2 

30  Jan. 

1620 

8  Feb.       1621 

10     9 

19  Feb. 

162S 

24  March,  1625 

2     15 
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Monarchs. 

When  met. 

When  dissolved. 

Duration. 

fTharles  I 

17  May,     1625 

6  Feb        1626 

17  March,  16v7 

13  April,    1640 
3  Nov.       1640 

25  April,     1660 
8  May       1661 
6  March,  1797 

17  Oct.        3679 

21  March,  1681 
12  March,  1685 

22  Jan.       1688 
?0  March,  1 689 

27  Nov.      J  695 

24  Aug.      1698 

26  Feb.       1700 

30  Dec.      1701 
20  Aug.       1702 

14  June,     1705 
8  July,      1708 

25  Nov.      1710 

12  Nov.      1713 

17  March,  1715 
10  May,      17^2 

28  Nov.       1727 

13  June,      1734 
i'SJHne,      1741 
33  Aug.       1747 

31  May,      17.54 
6  Nov.      1761 

10  May,      1768 

29  Nov.       1774 
31  Oct.       1780 

18  May,      1784 
Q5  Nov.      1790 
£7  Sept.      1796 

1?  Aug.       16v5 
15  June,     16"<?6 

10  March,  1628 
3  May,      1640 

20  April,     16.53 
29  Dec.      1660 
i4Jan.       1678 
3  2  July,      1679 

18  Jan.        1681 
28  March,  1681 
28  July,      1587 
26  Feb.       1689 

11  Oct.        169,^ 
7  July,       \69>i 

19  Dec.      1700 

11  Nov.      iroi 

7  J:iiy,      170 
5  April,     17()i 

15  April,     1708 

21  Sept.       1710 

8  Aug.       1713 
15  Jan.        1715 

10  March,  17^^1 
5  Aug.      1727 

18  April,    1734 

28  April,     1741 
18  June,     1747 

8  April,     1754 

20  March,  1761 

12  March,  1760 
30  Sept.      1774 

1  Sept.      1780 
55  March,  1784 

11  June,     1790 
20  May,     1796 

29  June,     1802 

Y. 
0 
0 
0 
0 

12 
0 

16 
0 
1 
0 
2 
1 
6 
2 
2 
1 
0 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
5 
5 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
3 
6 
5 
5 

M.   D. 

2  26 

Charles  II 

4  9 
11  23 

0  22 

5  17 
8     4 

Tames  II. •....•••. 

8  16 
4     6 

3  1 
0     7 

4  16 

William  III 

1     4 
6  22 

Anne ....• 

7  10 
3  26 

8  5 

6  2 

7  16 

George  I 

10  1 
2  13 
8  14 
2     S 

11  21 

Gforge  II. 

2  26 
4  21 

Gftorce  III. .•.•••••••.. 

10  15 

11  24 

7  26 
9  20" 
9  21 

4  20 
9     S 

4  25 
0  24 

5  25 
9     3 

From  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  above  table,  the  following  facts, 
which  will  sufficiently  establish  the  right  of  the  people  to  short  parliaments, 
according  to  ancient  usage,  may  be  deduced  : 

In  the  first  place  it  appears,  that^  since  1509,  (when  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  duration  of  parliament  was  extended  beyond  one  year,)  only 
FOUR  parliaments  have  existed  beymid  seven  .years,  and  that  only  eight 
more  have  had  a  sexennial  duration. 
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In  the  second  place,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  of  the  rest  only  six  par- 
liaments have  lasted  above  five  years,  two  above  four,  and  two  above  three. 

Thirdly,  of  the  remaining  number,  only  nine  existed  above  tzoo  years, 
and  no  less  than  thirty-four  for  a  shorter  period. 

Lastly,  it  is  certain  that,  one  parliament  with  another,  the  duration  of 
each,  since  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  does  not  exceed  the  space  of 
TWO  YEARS  and  about  NINE  MONTHS,  even  including  the  long  parliament 
in  the  reigu  of  King  Charles  the  First,  and  the  still  longer  one  which  his  son 
«etaified  in  existence  for  the  enormous  period  of  about  seventeen  years. 

The  following  abstract  will  show  at  one  view,  the  gradual  alterations  in 
fthe  representation  of  the  people. 

SSirr$  anil  Winit^tvHim^ 

No.  oj  Members. 

£dward  I and  preceding  Monarchs,  37  counties 74 

iriTT      f  shires  of  Chester  and  Monmouth   41  ,^ 

Henry  V  111.   ^  ,2  Welsh  counties,  1  member  each 12/  ^" 

James  I .the  two  Universities , . .., . . .- 4 

Charles  II Durham  county 2 

^nne    .30  Scotch  counties,  with  1  member  each  ....  30 


126 


,        ,  ■  fand  preceding  Monarchs,  created  78  boroughs,  \  ^^ 

Eciwaro  I.       <^     ^,-|^j^  2  members  each,  and  London  with  4  . .  J 

Edward  II created   6  boroughs,  with  2  members  each   . .        12 

TTA     .A  TTT      /created   9  —  2  —  18 1 

Edward  III. .  ^restored  2  —  2  —  4/ 

.,,         r created    5  —  2  —  10 1 

Henry  VI.  . .  ^restored  2  —  2  —  4/ 

-r- 1        1  TIT-       f  created    3  —  2  —  ^  \     r 

Edward  IV. . .  |restored  1  —  2  members  2  /     ^ 

f  created    4  —  2  members  each     S'^ 

Henry  VIII.  «^      —      12Welshboroughs  1  —  12  }►  21 

1^     —        1  borough,  with  1  member  ij 

^,       J  xTi       r     — -     14  '         —  2  members  each  28  \    .^ 

^-^^^^•^Vl-'lrestoredlO  -  2  -  20/   ^^ 


22 
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fcreated    7  boroughs,  with  2  members  each  14"| 

Mary    ..^.•^•j      —        3            —             1  —  3  \  21 

L  restored  2            —            2  —  4  J 

■PI-     u  *u          fcreated  24             —             2  —  481    ^. 

Elizabeth   ..  {,,.^t^,,^  8            _            2  _  ^gj   64 

fcreated    3            —            2  —  6"] 

James  I <      —        1            —            1  —  li23 

L  restored  8            —            2  —  16  J 

Charles  I —       9            —            2  —  18 

Charles  II created    2            —            2  -^  4 

Anne added   15  Scotch  boroughs  1  —  15 


Total 304      430 


We  shall  conclude  this  account  of  tlie  representation,  by  Inserting  a  brieif 
recapitulation  of  parliamentary  patronage ;  it  will  show  at  one  view  the  de- 
scription of  persons  and  intCTests  virtually  represented  by  the  Honourable 
House. 


|iarliamentari>  ^atvonaqe. 

Members  returned  by  87  Peers  in  England  and  Wales 21 » 

2 1  Peers  in  Scotland 31 

36  Peers  in  Ireland 51 

Total  returned  by  Peers 300 

Members  returned  by  90  Commoners  in  England  and  Wales  . .  137 

1 4  Commoners  in  Scotland 14 

19  Commoners  in  Ireland 20 

Members  nominated  by  Government l6 

Total  returned  by  Commoners  and  Government  ....  187 

Total  returned  by  nomination 487 

Independent  of  nomination    171 

Total  of  the  House  of  Commons 0»8 , 
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The  Treasury  have  a  controlling  inikience  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Scotch  representation.  The  late  Lord  Melville  always  boasted  that  he 
could  reUirii  thirty-nine  out  oi forty-five,  who  represented  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Scotland  !  The  Duke  of  Montrose  is  now  considered  the  patron- 
general  for  the  Treasury  of  all  Scotland. 

In  Ireland,  where  freeholders  can  he  created  at  pleasure,  the  representa- 
tion is  not  less  deplorable.  A  county  member,  if  he  support  the  ministers, 
or  if  he  be  in  opposition  to  the  minister^'  0})pQnent,  has,  what  is  called 
"  the  patronage  of  the  countyy'^  that  is,  he  appoints  excise  and  custom- 
house officers,  officers  of  militia,  &c.  Possessed  of  this  influence,  the 
claims  upon  his  friendship  are  numerous  ;  and  as  long  as  any  thing  remains 
to  be  given  away,  he  deals  out  his  favours  to  the  gentlemen  who  brought 
their  voters  to  s,upport  him  on  the  day  of  trial.  These  latter  men,  forming 
another  link  in  the  chain  of  political  corruption,  distribute  their  favours  to 
their  tenants,  who  have  made  the  greatest  number  of  freeholders  on  their 
estates. 

The  Iris^  Peers  are  returned  on  similar  corrupt  and  slavish  principles. 
They  are  virtually  nominated  by  ministers.  When  a  Peer  dies,  govern- 
ment intimate,  through  the  Irish  secretary,  by  whom  they  wish  the 
vacancy  to  be  supplied ;  this,  according  to  the  account  of  Mr.  Wakefield, 
in  hh  Tour,  invariably  procures  the  election  of  the  desired  person.  So 
much  for  the  independence  attached  to  rank  and  property  !    , 
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LIST  OF  THE  MEMBERS 


OF 


THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 


Showing  the  Places  for  which  they  sit,  with  the  Number  of  Electors;  the 
Relationships,  Offices,  Pensions,  Salaries,  and  Titles  of  the  Members ; 
and  also  the  Manner  in  which  they  voted  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  and 
the  late  Bills,  so  far  as  those  things  can  be  ascertained. 


The  words  iu  Italic,  are  the  places  for  which  the  Members  sit. 
Those  to  which  a  ♦  is  prefixed,  voted  with  the  minority  on  Sir  F.  Burdett's  motion 
on  Parliamentary  Reform,  July  1,  1819.* 

Those  to  which  a  t  is  prefixed,  voted  for  the  Libel  Banishment  Bill. 

•^*  When  the  reader  is  desirous  of  more  particuhar  information  of  the    connexions  of 
any  Member,  he  must  turn  to  the  Lint  of  Places  and  the  List  of  Peers. 


Abercromby,  hon.  James,  Calne,  17,  third  son  of  baroness   Abercromby, 

a  barrister,  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  c£350, 
Alexander,   James,    Old    Sarum,   a    thorn-bush,    cousin  of   the    earl '  of 

Caledon. 

*  As  Sir  F.  Burdett's  motion  was  limited  merely  to  pledge  the  House  to  inquire 
into  the  State  of  the  Representation,  the  members  supporting  the  motion  can  only  be 
considered  as  having  admitted  the  necessity  of  at  least  some  reform,  without  pledging 
themselves  to  any  specific  principle. 

t  The  Libel  Banishment  Bill,  passed  the  third  time  only  two  days  before  Christmas; 
therefore  the  names  we  have  marked  as  voting  for  that  infamous  measure,  only  show 
the  most  determined  adherents  of  ministers,  who  remained  in  town  to  the  last, 
m  order  to  afford  government  their  support. 

54 
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Allan,  Alexander,  Berwick,  800. 

Allen,  John  Hensleiigh,  Pembroke. 

Althorpe,  right  hon.  John  Charles  Spencer,  viscount,  Northamptonshire, 

son  of  earl. Spencer. 
Anson,  sir  George,  lAchfield,  600,  brother  of  viscount  Anson;  a  general, 

colonel  of  23d  dragoons,  equerry  to  the  duke  of  Kent- 
*  Anson,  hon.  George,   Great  Yarmouth,  next  brother  to  Viscount  Anson. 
Apsley,  right  hon.    Henry   George    Bathurst,    lord,   Cirencester,  commis- 

sToner  for  affairs  of  India,  J:\oO0;  eldest  son  of  earl  Bathurst. 
tArbuthnot,  right   hon.  Charles,  Rye,  pension,   o£2000  ;  joint  secretary  of 

tlie  treasury,  about  ^3000. 
Archdall,  Mervxn,  Fennana^hshire,  a  general,  lieutenant-governor  of  the 

Isle  of  Wight. 
Ashurst,  W.  H.   Oxfordshire. 

Astell,  William,  Bj-idgezvater,  brother-in-law  to  earl  Poulett. 
Aubrey,  sir  John,  bart.  Steyning,  80. 
Ba2[VPcil,    right   hon.    W^illiarn,    Tipperary,    joint    muster-master    general, 

^  ^2374. 
f  Bankes,  Henry,   Corfe  Castle,  44,  trustee  of  the  British  museum. 
fBankes,  George,  Ditto,  son  of  the  above. 

Barham,  Joseph  Foster,  Stockbridge,  57,  brother-in-law  to  earl  Thanet." 
Baring,  sir  Thomas,  IVycombe,  65,  a  merchant  in  London. 
Baring,  Alexander,  Taunton,  400,  next  brother  to  the  above ;  a  director 

of  the  bank  of  England. 
Barnard,  right  hon.  Henry,  viscount,  Tregnny,  180,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of 

Darlington,  son-in-law  of  earl  Poulett,  lieut.  in  the  7th  dragoons. 
hame,M[chat\,  Dunzvich,  17.  See  Barnes,  List  of  Places,  who  are  relations. 
Barnet,  James,  Rochester,  800. 
Barry,  right  hon.  John  Maxwell,    Cavanshire,   brother-in-law  of  the  earl  of 

Mountnorris,  cousin  to  the  earl  of  Farnham ;  lord  of  the  treasury  in 

Ireland,  ^'1200. 
Bastard,  John,  Dartmouth,  40,  a  captain  in  the  navy. 
Bastard,  Edmund  Pollexfen,  Devonshire,  14,000,  brother  to  the  above, 
f  Bathurst,   right  hon.   Charles,   Harwich,   brother-in-law  of  viscount  Sid- 
mouth ;  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  ef'4525. 
Beaumont,  Thomas  Wentwouth,  Northumberland,  colonel  in  the  anny. 
*Becher,  William  Wrioxn,  Mallow,  Ireland. 
fBecket,  right  hon.  John,  Cockermouth ;  judge-advocate.  ^2552. 
Beckford,  William,  Hiiidon,  1 10,  father-in-law  of  the  marquis  of  Douglas, 
fBective,  Thomas,  earl  of,  Mcathshire,  son  of  the  marquis  of  Headfort. 
Belfast,  George  Hamilton,  earl  of,  Carrie kfergus,  eldest  son  of  the  marquis 

of  Donegall 
Belgrave,  Richard  Grosvenor,  viscount,  Chester,  eldest  son  of  earl  Grosve- 

nor,  and  brother  to  Thomas  Grosvenor,  a  general  in  the  army. 
Benuet,  hon.   Henry  Grey,  Shreiosbury,    900,   second  son  of  the   earl  of 

Tankerville,  F.R.S. 
Bent,  John,  esq.  Sligo. 
Bentinck,  lord  William  Henry  Cavendish,  Nottinghamshire,  next  brother  to 

the  duke  of  Portland.     See  List  of  Places, 
Bentinck,  lord  Frederick,  IVeohly,  45,  brother  to  the  above,  colonel  of  1st 

regiment  foot  guards. 
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*Benyon,  Benjamin,  e^q.  Stafford,  600. 

Beresford,  sir  Jolin  P.  Colcraiufy  tUhiv  brother  of  lord  Beresford,  and  a  "rear- 
admiral. 

Beresford,  lord  George  T.  PTaterfordshire,  brother  to  the  marquis  of  Water- 
ford,  and  a  general.     See  List  of  Places. 

*Bernol,  Ralph,  Lincoln^  1260. 

Bernard,  right  hon.  James,  viscount  Youghall,  son  of  earl  Bandon. 

Bernard,  Thomas,  King^s  County,  brother-in-law  of  lord  Donally. 

fBinning,  Thomas,  lord,  Rochester,  760,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Hadding- 
ton, and  son-in-law  of  earl  Macclesfield;  coinmissioner  for  the  affairs  of 
India,  ^1300. 

Birch,  Joseph,  esq.  Nottingham-,  1700,  a  merchant  of  Liverpool. 

Blackburne,  John,  Lancashire,  F.R.S. 

Blair,  James  Hunter,  Wigtownshire,  53. 

Blair,  James,  Saltash,  3(j. 

Blake,  Valentine,  Galivay  Toivn. 

fBlandford,  George  Spencer  Churchill,  marquis  of,  Chippingharn,  eldest 
son  of  the  duke  of   Marlborough. 

B6svvell,  Alexander,  Phjinpton,  40. 

fBourne,  rt  hon.  W.  Sturges,  Christchurch,  commiss.  for  the  affairs  of  India. 

Bouvcrie,  hon.  B.  Dozvnton,  21,  half-brother  to  the  earl  of  Radnor. 

Braddyll,  Thomas,  Bodmyn,  36. 

fBradshaw,  R.  H.  Brackley,  32,  a  trustee  of  the  late  duke  of  Bridgewater's 
estates. 

Broadhurst,  John,  Sudbury. 

fBrogden,  James,  Launceston,  15  ;  chairman  of  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  o£'1500. 

Brougham,  Henry,  IFinchelsea,  17,  a  barrister  at  law,  sergeant  at  arms  in  the 
treasury  department. 

Browne,  Dominick,  Mayo  County,  father-in-law  of  viscount  Dillon. 

Browne,  James,  ditto. 

Brown,  Peter,  Rye. 

Brownlow,  Charles,  Armaghshirc 

Brudenell,  lord  Thomas  James,  Marlborough,  21,  only  son  of  the  earl  of 
Cardigan. 

Bruen,  Henry,  Carloivshire. 

BuUer,  sir  Edward,  East  Looe,  21,  admiral,  and  recorder  of  East  Looe. 

Burdett,  sir  Francis,  bart.  Westminster,  14,000. 

Burgh,  sir  U.  B.  Carloivshire. 

Burrell,  sir  C.  M.  New  Shoreham,  1500. 

Burrell,  Waiter,  Sussex,  youngest  brother  of  sir  C.  Burrell. 

Burrel,  hon.  P.  R.  D.  Boston,  400,  eldest  son  of  baroness  Willoughby  and 
lord  Gwydir. 

Burton,  Robert  Christie,  Beverley. 

Butler,  hon.  Janies  W.  Kilkenny,  next  brother  of  the  marquis  of  Ormond. 

Butler,  hon.  C.  II.  ditto,  brother  of  the  above. 

Buxton,  J.  J,  Great  Bedwin,  80. 

tBuxton,  T.  Fowell,  Weymouth. 

Byng,  George,  Middlesex,  9000. 

*Calcraft,  John,  Wareham,  180,  proprietor  of  the  borough. 

Callaghan,  Gerard,  Dundalk. 
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Calthorpe,  hon.  F.  C.  Hindon,  240,  next  brother  to  lord  Calthorpe. 

Calvert,  Charles,  Southwark^  8000,  brother  to  the  member  for  Hertford. 

Calvert,  Nicholson,  Hertford,  600,  brother  to  the  above. 

Calvert,  John,  Huntingdon,  200,  cousin  to  the  above ;  secretary  to  the  lord- 
chamberlain,  and  cousin  to  lieut. -general  sir  H.  Calvert,  adjut. -general. 

Campbell,  hon.  John  F.  Carmarthen,  300,  eldest  son  of  lord  Cawdor,  and 
son-in-law  of  the  marquis  of  Bath. 

Campbell,  right  hon.  lord  J.  D.  E.  H.  Jrgyleshire,  220,  brother  to  the 
duke  of  Argyle.  . 

Campbell,  Archibald,  Dundee. 

Campbell,  A.  Glyn,  Fozvey,  70,  a  banker  in  London. 

Canning,  right  hon.  George,  Liverpool,  president  of  the  board  of  control, 
^4000;  receiver-general  of  alienation-office,  o£'448.  Mary  and  Maria 
Hunn,  the  reputed  mother  and  sister  of  this  right  hon.  gentleman,  have 
received  a  pension  of  e£500  out  of  the  Leeward  Island  duties,  ever  since 

1799. 

Carew,  R.  Shapland,  jun.  Wexfordshire. 

f- Carroll,  J.  Ross,  Ireland. 

*Carter,  John,  Portsmouth,  110,  son-in-law  of  William  Smith,  member  for 
Norwich. 

Cartwright,  William  Ralph,  Northamptonshire,  brother-in-law  of  viscounts 
Howarden  and  Chetwynd. 

f  Casberd,  R.  M.  Milborne-Port,  80,  a  barri  ter-at-law. 

-fCastlereagh,  right  hon.  viscount,  D  ivushire,  M.R.LA.  F.R.S.  son  of  the 
marquis  of  Londonderry,  and  nephew  of  the  marquis  of  Hertford; 
secretary  of  state  for  the  foreign  department,  ^6000,  commissioner  for 
the  affairs  of  India,  ^'1500.  For  relations,  see  Seymours,  List  of  Places. 

Cavendish,  lord  G.  Aug.  Henry,  Derbyshire,  uncle  of  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire. 

Cavendisii,  H.  F.  Compton,  Derby,  700,  son  of  the  above 

Cecil,  lord  Thomas,  Starnford,  540,  brother  to  the  marquis  of  Exeter, 
cornet  in  the  10th  hussars. 

Chamberlayne,  William,  Southampton,  Treasury  borough. 

Chaplain,  Charles,  Lincolnshire,  1600. 

Chichester,  Arthur,  Belfast. 

Churchill,  lord  Charles,  St.  Albans,  690,  second  son  of  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough. 

Chute,  William,  Hampshire,  son-in-law  of  J.  Smith,  esq.  member  for 
Devizes. 

Claughton,  Thomas,  Newton. 

Clerk,  sir  George^  bart.  Edinburghshire,  96. 

Clifford,  capt.  A.  W.  I.  Bandon-bridge. 

Clifton,  lord,  Canterbury,  1600,  son  of  the  earl  of  Darnley. 

Clinton,  sir  W.  H.  Nezvark,  son-in-law  of  the  earl  of  Sheffield,  a  general  and 
colonel  of  the  55th  regiment. 

Ciive,  right  hon.  Edward  viscount,  Ludlow,  500,  son  of  the  earl  of  Powis. 

Clive,  hon.  R.  H.  ditto. 

Clive,  Henry,  Montgomery. 

Clive,  William,  Bishops  Castle,  120,  uncle  to  the  earl  of  Powis,  proprietor 
of  the  borough. 

Cockburn,  sir  G.  Portsmouth,  110,  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  ^1500. 
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Cockerell,  sir  Charles,  Evesham,  brother-in-law  to  lord  Northwick. 

f  Cocks,  hon.  John  Somers,  Hereford,  eldest  son  of  lord  Somers,  proprietor 

of  the  borougli,  and  son-in-law  of  lord  Hardwicke. 
Cocks,  James,  Ryegate,  200,  a  banker  in  London,  cousin  to  the  above. 
Coffin,  sir  Isaac,  Ilchester,  70,  admiral  of  the  blue. 
Coke,  Thomas  William,  Norfolk,  brother-in-law  to  lord  Sherborne,  and 

father-in-law  to  viscount  Anson. 
Coke,  T.  W.  jun.  Derby,  700,  brother  of  the  above. 
Colburne,  N.  W.  R.  Tlietford,  31,  next  brother  to  sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  barl. 

and  son-in-law  to  the  right  honi  T.  Sheelie. 
Colclough,  Caesar,  IVexford  county. 
Cole,  hon.  sir  G.  Lowry,  FermanaghshirCf  next  brother  to  the  earl  of  En- 

niskillen,  and  son-in-law  of  the  earl  of  Malmsbury,  a  general  and  colonel 

of  the  34th  regiment. 
Colquhoun,  right  hon.  Archibald,  Dumbartonshire,  65,  lord  advocate  for 

Scotland,  ^1447. 
Colthurst,  sir  Nicholas  Conway,  bart.  Cork. 
fCollett,  D.  E.  J.   Cashcl,  Ireland. 
Collins,  Henry  P-   Taunton,  400. 
Compton,  right  hon.   S.  J.  Alwyne,  earl,  Northampton,  1300,  son  of  the 

marquis  of  Northampton. 
Concannon,  Lucius,  Appleby. 

f  Congreve,  sir  William,  Plymouth,  230,  comptroller  of  the  royal  labora- 
tory, and  superintendent  of  military  works,  and  a  pension  of  ^1200. 
Conyngham,  lord  F.  ^e-^^^^rz/,  60,  second  son  of  the  marquis  of  Conyngham. 
Cooper,  E.  S.  Sligo  county. 
fCooper,  R.  B.  Gloucester,  2200. 

f  Copley,  sir  John,  Ashburton,   170,  solicitor-general,  ,^3000. 
Cotes,  John,  Shropshire,  son-in-law  of  the  earl  of  Stamford  and  Worrington. 
Cotterell,  sir  John  Geers,  bart.  Herefordshire. 
Courtenay,  William,  Exeter,  1200,  brother-in-law  to  the  earl  of  Rotheii, 

commissioner  of  bankrupts,  ^350  ;  subpoena-ofHce  court  of  chancery, 

ef855. 

Courtenay,  Thomas  Peregrine,  Totness,  78,  brother  to  the  above,  re- 
gister of  the  land-tax,  and  secretary  to  the  India  board  ;  salary  un" 
known.     See  List  of  Places. 

Coussmaker,  George,  Kinsale. 

Cranbourne,  right  hon.  Jos.  Cecil,  viscount,  only  son  of  the  marquis  o^ 
Salisbury,  and  commissioner  to  the  India  board,  ^1500. 

Crawford,  J.  Arthur,  esq.   OldSarmn,  7. 

Crawley,  Samuel,  Honiton,  380. 

Crickett,  Robert  Alexander,  Ipswich,  720,  a  banker  at  Colchester;  pro- 
prietor of  the  borough. 

Cripps,  Joseph,  Cirencester. 

Crompton,  Samuel,  East  Retford. 

Croker,  John  Wilson,  Yarmouth,  a  barrister  at  law,  secretary  to  the  widow^s 
charity,  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  o£3000. 

Crosbie,  James,  Kerryshire,  governor  of  the  county  of  Kerry. 

Curwen,  John  Christian,  Carlisle,  750. 

Curtis,  sir  Wjilliam,  bart.  Bletchingly,  80,  an  alderman  and  banker  in 
London,  and  president  of  the  artillery  company. 
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Curzon,  hon.  Robert,  Ciithero,  SO,  son  of  viscount  Curzon,  and  son-in-law  of 
lord  Zoiich. 

-j-Cust,  hon.  Edward,  Grantham,  760,  brother  to  earl  Brownlow,  captain 
to  the  fifth  drogoon  guards. 

fCust,  hon.  P.  Francis,  Honiion,  380,  brother  to  the  above,  captain  in  the 
.  arm}'. 

Cust,  hon.  W.   Clithero,  80,  another  brother,  banister  at  law. 

Daly,  James,   Gahuayshiro. 

Dalrymple,  A.  J.  Applehvy  eldest  son  of  sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  and  son-in- 
law  of  sir  James  Graham. 

Dashwood,  sir  Henry  Walkins,  Woodstock,  200,  father-in-law  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Ely,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  tlie  king's  privy  chamber. 

Davenport,  Davies,  Cheshirey  commander  of  the  Macclesfield  volunteer 
foresters. 

Davis,  Kichard  Hart,  Bristol,  60OO,  a  banker  in  Bristol. 

Davies,  Thomas  H.  IVorchester,  200,  a  colonel. 

Dawkins,  James,  Hastings,  12. 

Dawson,  George  Robert,  Londonderry  county,  brother-in-law  to  R.  Peel. 

*De  Crespigny,  sir  W.  C.  bart.  Southampton,  800. 

De  Hochepied,  George,  Stockbridge,  father-in-law  to  earl  Grosvenor,  a 
general  in  the  army. 

Deerhurst,  viscount,  Worcester,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Coventry. 

Dennison,  William  Joseph,  Surrey  county. 

*Denman,  Thomas,  Wareham,  a  barrister  at  law. 

Dent,  John,  Poole,  95,  a  banker  in  London. 

Dickinson,  William,  Somersetshire,  a  barrister  cit  law. 

Donally,  lord,  Oakhampton,  22,  brother  to  the  hon.  W.  Bagwell,  muster- 
master-general  in  Ireland. 

Domville,  sir  Comp.  bart.  Bossiney. 

Don,  sir  Alexander,  Roxburghshire,  81. 

Dottin,  A.  R.   Gatton. 

Douglas,  hon.  F.S.N.  Banbury^  19,  only  son  of  lord  Glenbervie,  and 
nephew  to  the  earl  of  Guildford.  Lord  Glenbervie's  pensions  and 
places  to  the  amount  of  ^4200,  part  of  which  the  son  holds  in  reversion. 

Douglas,  William  Rubeck  Keeth,  Dujnfries,  brother  to  the  marquis  of 
Queensberry. 

Douglas,  John,  Oxford,  20. 

Doveton,  Gabriel,  Lancaster,  1600,  major-general  in  the  East  India  service. 

Dowdeswell,  John  Edmond,  Tewkesbury,  500,  commissioner  of  bankrupts, 
^350. 

Drake,  W.  T.   Agmonsdeham,  125,  a  major  in  the  army. 

Drake,  Thomas,  T,  Agmondesham,  a  captain  in  the  army. 

DrummonS,  George  Harley:,  Kincardineshire ,  a  banker  in  London. 

Drummond,  James,  Perthshire,   145,  son-in-law  of  the  duke  of  Athol. 

Dugdale,  Stratford  Stratford,  Warivickshire,  son-in-law  to  viscount  Curzon. 

Dnncannon,  viscount,  Malton,  400,  son  of  the  earl  of  Besborough,  and 
son-in-law  of  the  earl  of  Westmoreland. 

Duncombe,  Charles,  Neivport. 

fDundas,  right  hon.  William,  Edinburgh,  cousin  of  viscount  Melville, 
register  of  seisins,  ji2269. 

Dundas,  right  hon.  G.  H.  L.  C.  Orkney. 
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*Diinclas,  Charles,  Berkshire,  cousin  of  lord   Dundas,  couusellor  to   the 

Prince  of  Wales,  in  Scotland. 
*Diindas,  Thomas,  esq.  Richmond,  270,  grandson  of  the  above. 
Dundas,  hon.  Lawrence,  York)  3000,  father  of  the  above,  and  eldest  son 

of  lord  Dundas. 
Dunlop,  James,  Kirkcudbright,  155,  a  lieutenant-general. 
*Ebrington,  right  hon.  Hugh,  viscount,  Devonshire,  son  of  earl  Fortescue. 
Edmonstone,  sir  Charles,  Stirlingshire,  56,  uncle-in-la\v  of  lord  Hatham. 
Egerton,   Wilbraham,  Cheshire,  nephew  to  the  member  for  Clithero. 
fEliot,  hon.  William,  Liskeard,  24,  brother  to  the  earl  of  St.  Germains, 

and  brother-in-law  to  the  marquis  of  Stafford  ;  a  lord  of  the  trade  and 

treasury,  o£'l't300. 
EUice,  Edward,  Coventry,  2500,  a  merchant  in  London,  and  brother-in-law 

to  earl  Grey. 
Ellis,  Charles  Rose,  Seaford,  120,  father  of  lord  Howard  de  Walden. 
Ellison,  Cuthbert,  Neivcastle  upon  Tyne,  250. 
Ellison,  Richard,  Wooiton  Bassett,  250. 
Estcourt,  T.  G.   Devizes,  60,  joint  proprietor  of  the   borough,  nephew  to 

viscount  Sidmouth  ;  and   brother  to  E.  Estcourt,  late  solicitor  to  the 

stamp-office,  who  retired  before  1809  on  a  pension  of  £\'iOO, 
Euston,  H.  Fitzroy,  earl  of,  St,  Edmondsbury. 
Evans,  William,  East  Retford. 
Evans,  capt.  Henry,  Wexford. 

/Fane,  John  Thomas,  Lyme  Regis,  31,  a  major  in  the  army, 
f  Pane,  John,  Oxfordshire,  brother-in-law  to  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  and 

cousin  to  the  earl  of  Westmoreland. 
fFane,  Vere,  Ly7ne  Regis,  31. 
Farrand,  Robert,  Hey  don,  120. 
Fazakerley,  John  Nicholas,  Grimsby,  290. 

*Fellowes,  hon.  Newton,  Andover,  24,  only  brother  to  the  earl  of  Ports- 
mouth. 
F^llowes,    William   Henry,    Huntingdonshire,  first  cousin  to  the  earl  of 

Portsmouth. 
*Ferguson,  James,  Aherde&nshire,  158,  an  advocate   at  the  Scots  bar  and 

lord  rector  of  king's  college,  Aberdeen. 
Ferguson,  sir  R.    C.  Kirkaldy,  4,  lieutenant-general,  and  colonel  of  the 

Sicilian  regiment  of  foot. 
Fetherston,  sir  Thomas,  bart.  Loiigfordihire,  George  and  John  Fetherston 

have  in  trust  for  the  six  daughters  of  the  baronet,  and  the  survivor,  a 

pension,  dated  February,   1806,  of  ^£300. 
Finch,  hon.   Edward,   CambridgCt  240,  uncle  of  the  earl  of  Aylesbury ;  a 

lieut.-g«neral  and  colonel  of  the  22d  regiment,  and  groom  of  the  king's 

bed-chamber,  o£500. 
fFinlay,  Kirkman,  Malmsbury,  13. 
fFitzgerald,   right  hon.  Vesey,  Clare-county ,  eldest  son  of  the  right  hon. 

James  Fitzgerald  ;  lord  of  the  treasury,  ^1500 
Fitzgerald,    right   hon.    Maurice,    Kjerryshire,  knight  of  Kerry,  a  privy- 
counsellor  in  Ireland. 
Fitzgerald,  lord  William  Charles,  Kildarcshirc,  next  brother  to  the  duke  of 
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Fitzgibbon,  lion.   11.   Limerickshire,  only-  brother  to  the  earl  of  Clare, 

cashier  to  the  court  of  exchequer. 
Fitzharris,  James  E.  Harris,  viscount,  Wilton,  20,  eldest  son  of  the  earl 

Malmsbury,  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Fitzhugh,  William,  Tiverton,  24,  a  relation  of  lord  Harrowby,  a  barrister 

at  law. 
*Fitzroy,  lord  Charles,  Thetford,^3\,  a  younger  brother  of  the  duke  of 

Grafton. 
Fleming,  John,  M.D.   Gatton,  30. 
*f  oley,  Thomas,  Droitwich,  40,  lieut.-col.  in  the  army,  relation  of  lord 

Foley. 
Folkes,  sir  Martin  Browne,  bart.  King's  Lynn. 
Folkestone,  right  hon.   William  ^Pleydcll,  viscount.  New  Saruin,  Ji%  son 

of  the  earl  of  Radnor. 
Forbes,  right  hon.  George  John,  viscount,  Longfordshire,  son  of  the  earl 
of  Gronard,  nephew  of  the  marquis  of  Hastings,  a  colonel  in  the  army, 
and  aid-de-camp  to  the  Prince  Regent. 
Forbes,  Charles,  Malmsbury,   13. 

Forester,  Cecil  Weld,  JVentock,  110,  brother-in-law  to  the  dukt  of  Rut- 
land, proprietor  of  the  borough. 
Foster,  right  hon.  John,  Louthshire,  formerly  speaker  of  the  Irish  House 

of  Commons,  pension,  ^f 5038. 
Foster,  John  Leslie,  Armagh,  king's  advocate-general  in  Ireland. 
Frankland,  Robert,   Thijtsk,  50,  only  son  of  sir  T.  Frankland,  bart. 
Freemantle,  William  Henry,  Buckingham,  13,  joint  resident  se'cretary  in 
Great  Britain  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  ^633,  one  of  the  joint 
solicitors  in  ^reat  Britain,  £391. 
French,  Arthur,- Roscommonshire.  J, 

Fynes,  Henry,  Aldhorough,  64,  a  relation  to  the| duke  of  Newcastle,  pF<3W 

prietor  of  the  borough,  a  barrister  at  law, 
Garvagh,  lord,  Petersjield. 
Gascoyne,    Isaac,   Liverpool,   2600,   a  general  and  colonel  of  the  .54th 

regiment.  ^  . . , 

Gaskell,  Benjamin,  Maldon,  800. 

fGifford,    sir   Robert,    Eye,    100,    attorney-general,    ^6000.     The   total 
emoluments  of  this  office,  from  excise  informations  and  other  sources, 
are  immense. 
fGilbert,  Davies  G    Bodmyn,  3Q. 
Gipps,  George,  Ripon,   146. 

Gladstone,  John,  Lancaster,  1600,  a  merchant  and  banker. 
Glerawley,  viscount,  Downpatrick,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Annesley. 
Gooch,  Thomas  Sherlock,  Suffolk,  eldest  son  of  si^^J'*;  Gooch,  brother-in* 

law  to  lord  Rous. 
Gordon,  John,  Athlone. 

Gordon,   Kobert,  Cricklade.  ,  ,; 

fGoulburn,   Henry,  West  Looe,  55,  nephew  of  viscount  Chetwynd,  under 

secretary  of  slate  for  the  war-department. 
Gower,  rifijht  hon.  George  G.  earl,  Staffordshire,  son  of  the  marquis  of 

Stafford. 
Graham,    sir  James,    Carlisle,    750,    recorder  of  Appleby,   formerly  an 
eminent  conveyancer. 


